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BOOK VIII. CONTINUED. 


The king’s army was less united than ever; the 164 - 1 . 
old general was set aside, and prince Rupert 
into the command, which was* no 'popular change :»nd court 
Tor the other was known to be an officer of great 
experience, and had committed no oversights in his 
conduct ; was willing ter hear every thing debated, 
and always concurred with the most reasonable opi-*" 
nion ; and though he was not of many words, and 
was not quick in hearing, yet upon any actidn he 
was sprightly, and commanded well. The prince 
was rough, and passionate, and loved not debate; 
liked what was proposed, as he liked the persons 
who proposed it; and was so great an enemy to 
iSgby dnd Colepepper, who were only present in 
debates of the war with the officers, that he crossed 
all they proposed. The truth if, all .the army bad 
bean disposed, from the first raising it, to a neglect 
and contempt ofihe ceundl', and the king himself 
had not been! soli^jj^us enough h) preserve the re- , 
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spect due to it; in which he lessened* his own 
-dignity. 



Goring, who was now general of the horle, was 
^.^ more gracious to prince Rupert, than Wilrhot 
een ; had all the other’s &ults, and wanted 
iilarity, and preserving his rdspect with the 
Wilmot loted debauchery, but shut it out 
trom tfs business ; never neglected that, and* rarely 
’•miscarried in it. Goring had a much better uoder- 
’ Ending, and a sharper wit, (except in the very ex- 
ercise of debauchery, and then the ather was in- 
spired,) a much keener courage, and presentness *of 
mind in danger; Wilmot discerned it farther off, 
and because he could not behave himself so well in 
it, commonly prevented, or warily declined it ; and 
never drank when he was within distance of an 
enemy: Goring was not able to resist the tempta- 
tion, when he was in the middle of them, nor wdhld 
decline it to. obtain a victory; as, in one of those 
fits, he had suffered the hor«e to escape out of Corn- 
■ wall ; and the most signal misfortunes of Ids life in* 
war had their rise from that uncontrollable licence. 
Neither o^ them valued their, promises, professions, 
or friendships, according to apy rules of honour or 
integrity ; but Wilmot violated them the less will- 
ingly, and never but for some great benefit or*con- 
venicnce to himself; Goring without scrupl£tOut of 
humour, or for wit’s sake ; and loved no • man *so 
well, but that he would cozen him« and then expose 
him to public mirth for having been cozened t there- 
fore he had always fewer friends than the other, but 
more cojnpany ; for no man bad wit* that {deased 

* lessened] lost of ^ ' aSj] and, , 
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the ccmijMifly better. The ambition of both was ^ 
unlimited, and so equally incapable of being con- 
tented 4. and both unrestrained, by any respect to 
gopd-nature or justice, from pursuing the satisfac- 
tion thereof: yet Wilmot had more scruples from 
f^igion to startte him, and would not have attained 
his end by any* gross or foul, act of jsdckedgess: 
Goring^could'have passed through those pledtently, 
and would, without hesitation, have broken any 
trust, or done any act of treachery, to have satisfied 
an ordinaiy ^passion or appetite; and, in truth, 
jp^anted nothing but industry (for he had wit, and 
courage, and understanding, and ambition, uncon- 
trolled by any fear of (jod or man) to have been as 
eminent and successful in the highest attempt of*’ 
wickedness, as ^ any man in the age he lived in, or 
before. Of all his qualifications, dissimulation was 
bis* masterpiece ; in which he so much excelled, that 
men were not ordinarily ashamed, or out of counte- 
nance, with being deceived but twice By him. 

. The court was not much better disposed than the 
army; they who had no preferment were angiy 
with those who had, and thought they had not de- 
served so well as thbmselves: they whB were en- 
vied, found fio satisfaction or delight in what they 
werf envied for, being poor and necessitous, and the 
more sensible of their being so, by the titles they 
hq4 r^eived upon their own » violent importunity. 
So that ^e king was without any joy in the favours 
he had^ conferred^ and yet was not the less solicited 
to grant more to others of the Same kind, who, he 

• ^ • 
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would be no better pleased then, the rest : 
. and the jdeasing one man this way, displeased one 
hundred ; as his creating the lord Colepepper*et .tJ^ 
time, and making him a baron, (who, inAnith, hed 
senred him with great abilities ; and, though he did 
imprudently in desiring it, did desei ve it,) did dmcll 
dissatisfy Ix^th the qpurt and the &rmy ; to neither 
of whfcb he was in any degree gracious, by Im har^- 
ing no ornament of education, to make men thb 
more propitious to his parts of nature ; and disposed 
many others to he very Importunate to receive the 
same obligation. . • 

There had been another counsel entered upon* 
and concluded with great deliberation and wisdom, 
which turned at this time to his majesty’s disadvan> 
tage ; which was the cessation in Irdand ; entered 
into, as hath b^n said hefore, with all the reason 
imaginable, and in hope to have made a good p^C£ 
there, and so to have had the power of that united 
kingdom, to Have assisted to the suppressing the re« 
bellion in this. But now, as all the supplies he had. 
received from thence upon the cessation had been 
already destroyed, without any benefit to the king, 
so his maje’lty found, that he should not be aide to 
make a peace there ; and then 'the government there 
would be in the worse condition, by being depijved 
of so many good officers and soldiers upon the com 
elusion of the cessation. There had been comnys- 
sioners from that time sent over to the lang from 
the confederate Roman'’ catholics, ‘to treat a peace; 
the lord lieutenanf and council had sent likewise 
commissioners to inform the king of all things tie- 
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cenwiT to be' ccmaidered in the ; md tiK par> book 
U nment which wasr then sitting in Inland had sent . 
likewhe commisskmers, in the name of the protest* 

81^ in that kingdom, to prevent the making any 
peace ; ifed with a petition to dissolve the cessation ,, 
that had been nlhde. 

a 

The commissioners from the i;onfedei;pte Bmpan^Proposi. 
catholics dentanded ‘‘ the abrogation and refked ofireuod"’"- 
all ^those laws, which were in force against the{h^ki„’’g, 
exercise of the Roman religion : that the lieute- . 

** nant, or chjef governor, ^should be a Roman ca- 
**tholic; and that there should be no distinction 
" made, whereby thoM of that religion should not 
“ be capable of any preferment in the kingdom, as 
“ well as the protestants together with the repeal 
of several laws, which that nation thought to have 
been made in their prejudice. ^ 

^The commissioners from the state (whereof some 
were of the privy-council) professed, " that they de- 
sired a peace might be made but proposed, in 
order, as they said, to the security of the kingdom, 

“ that all the Irish might be disarmed ; and such 
“ among them as had been most signal and bar- 
** barous in the mas^cres in the beginning of the 
** rebellion, jnight be excepted from pardon, and 
prosecuted with the utmost rigour of law : that 
** the laws might be put in execution against all 
** Ronira catholics, and especially against all Jesuits, 

“ priests, and friars ; and that they might be obliged 
“ to pay all the damages which had been sustained 
* by the war.” • 

The commissioners from the protestants demaad- 
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ed, “ that tl^ (Cessation be dissolvedt and the 
■** war carried on with the utmost rigsur, aocovdii^ 
“ to the act of pariiament that beoi made id 
“ the beginning of the rebdlion, ^and that no popce 
“ might be made on any conditions.” , 

The king demanded of the Irish; “ whether they 
“ believed ij; could be in his power," if it were agi^- 
" able® to his conscience, to grant them their de- 
“ mands ? and whether he must not thmreby pur-> 
** chase Ireland with the loss of England and Scot- 
“ land ?” There were among them some sober men, 
who confessed, “ that, as his majesty’s affairs, then 
“ stood, they believed he could not grant it ; and 
“ they hoped, that their general assembly would, 
“ when they should be informed of the truth of his 
“ majesty’s condition, which was not known to 
“ them, be persuaded to depart from some of their 
“ demands ; but that, for the present, they had j^pt 
“ authority to recede from any one proposition.” 

The king then asked the commissioners who had 
been sent over by the marquis of Ormond, lieute- 
nant of the kingdom, “ which forces they thought 
“ to be the stronger, the king’s army, or that of the 
rebels?” 'They confessed “ the rebels to be much 
“ superior in power, and that they w^e possessed 
“ of more than three parts of the kingdom.” ^The 
king then asked them, “ whether they thought it 
“ probable, now they found themselves to" be the 
“ stronger, that the rebels would be pemuaded to 
yield to so disadvantageous terins, as they pro- 
“ posed, and to btf so wholly at the mercy of those 
“ whom they had so much provoked ? and if they 
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** cotiid be 80 disposed, wiiether th^ biiidieved that 
** they were aide, Cboegh they should be willing, to- 
"sell all they haye in Ireland, to pay the damages 
Vhich Imd been sustained 1 ^ the war,-?” ITie 
commissioners acknowledged, " that they thought 
" the last impossibk, and that there might be a mi> 
" tigation in thdt particular ; [uit for ^the foiper, 
“ they durst not advise his m^esty to recede %t all; 
" for that there could be no other security for the 
" protestants in that kingdom, but by leaving the 
" Irish without any capacity or ability to trouble 
" them : for their perfidiousness was such, that they 
" could not be trusted ; and therefore they must be ^ 
" put into such a condition, by being totally dis* 
" anned, that they should not be able to do any 
" mischief ; or that all the protestants must leave 
" the kingdom to the entire possession of the Irish ; 
‘tiuid whether that would be for his majesty’s ser- 
" vice and security, they must refer to his own wis- 
" dom.” 

. The king then sent for the commissioners from 
the parliament, on the behalf of the protestants, and 
asked them, " whetlier they were ready, if the cbs- 
" sation were expired, to renew the wTar, and to 
“ prosecute jt hopefully, to the reduction or sup- 
“ pi^pssion of the Iiish ?” They answered very clear- 
ly, ** that, in the state they were in, they could not 
" on the war, or defend themselves against 
" tMe Irish, who were much superior to them in 
" power ; but if fiis majesty would recruit his army, 
* and send over money, and arnft, and ammunition, 

^ must be] must either be 
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‘*iiirtth 9hii^tigi thej HU(de no doubt* but* witb 
** God^s Messing, they should be bblo«(^QVtl^ to ce* 
“ duce them, and drive them out the 
The king then asked them, ** whether they did in 
truth think, that his majesty was aMe to send 
« them such su{^lies as they stood'^ in need of? or 
“ whether they did^not, in theur consciences, know, 
^ that'he was not able to send them any part of it, 
“ and stood in want of all for his own support?” 
They answered, " that they hoped he would make 
“ a peace with the parliament, and would then be 
** able to send over such assistance to IrelancUjis 
“ would quickly settle that kingdom.” 

But, after all these discourses, his majesty pre* 
vailed not with any of them to depart from the 
most unreasonable of all their demands ; whereupon 
he dismissed them, and told the Irish, “ it had been 
in their power so far to have obliged him, that,b^ 
might hereafter have thought himself bound to 
“ have gratified them in some particulars, which 
“ were not now seasonable to have been done ; but 
“ they would repent this their senseless perverse- 
“ ifcss, when it would be too late, and when they 
** found themselves under a power that would de> 
“ stroy them, and make them tieaae to bo a nation.” 

So “ they aU left Oxford ; and his majesty, pot- 
withstanding all this resolution not to depart from 
any thing that might in any degree be prejhdiqal 
to the protestant interest in that kingd(«^, found 
that he suffered under no reproach more in Eng- 
land, than by having made that cessation : so won-' 
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(MiUy iiBE«fiBoiiab](e wat the the book 

luMaoe hx** the idnunl iix^tatt(m of hia ,jpaar~^“t.- 
jeBtjr’a ffivoinuig the Irish. 

illio straits in a^hich tlK king now was^ fampi ght 
him, to some reflcKrions heP had never made before; 
and the considerations of what might probably be 
the event *of the next summer, disposed him to in- 
clinations which were very contrary to what be bad 
ever before entm'tained. His three younger children 
were iakmi from the governess in whose hands be 
had put them, and were not only in the parliament 
qugrters, but bxpressly by their order put into the 
custody of one in whom the king could have the 
less confidence, because it was one in whom the 
parliament confided so much. He had with him 
the prince and the duke of York, both young ; and 
he had no resolution more fixed in him, than that 
t^ jrince should never be absent from him ; which, 
as hath been touched before, made him less consider 
what governor or servants he put about him; re- 
solving to form his manners by his own modd. But 
now,he began to say, “ that himself and the prince 
“ were too much to venture in one bottom ; and 
“ that it was now time to unboy him, •by putting 
“ him into some action and acquaintance with busi- 
“ n(MS, out of his own sight but communicated 
these thmights only with the lord Digby, the lord 
C^lepepper, and. the chancellor of the exchequer; 
and 'Was thought to confer more with the lord Cole- 
peppcr upon the* subject, than with either of the 
ether ; but had some partioilar thoughts upon which 

” the generality of] Not in ^ by] tinder 
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B«oK be then*) etxtfmed mth nobody. I^eve but 
/MW province -in urhic^ the prince coujd reside, 
he was severed from the king; and tiiat if^as tlm 
wret{ which was yet in a worse Icondition than it 
had been, by the rebels being possessed of Taunton, 
one of the chief towns in Somersetshire ' ; * and 
though it was an open and unfortified pla^te, it was 
very strong against the king in the natural disaffec* 
tion of the inhabitants, which were very numerous, 
and all the places adjacent of the same ill prind-' 
pies ; and Waller had already sent some troops thi- 
ther to confirm them iii their rebellious in^lipa" 
tions, and had himself a resolution speedily to go 
thither, with a body sufficient to form an army for 
the reduction of the west : nor was the design 
improbable to succeed; for the reputation of the 
Scotch army, upon the recovery of all the north, 
liad shaken and terrified all the kingdom ; ^d 
the king’s army was the last enemy the west had 
been acquainted with, and had left no good name 
behind it. ' 

To prevent this mischief. Goring (who had now 
made a fast friendship with the lord Digby, either 
of them believing he could deceive the other, and 
so with equal passion embracing the engagement) 
was sent with some troops to Salisbury, from whence 
he might easily prevent any motion of Waller; with^ 
out which, Taunton would be in a short tithe i^p 
duced by the garrisons the king had in the hounfry ; 
so that this alteration rather confirmed than diverted 
his majesty, in his wthoughts of sending the prince 

then] Not in MS. ^ Somersetshire} the chief town 
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: and he begun * to publish his purpose^ snd book 
named eounsettos^ to be with his higbne»y by Kdidlto— — 
advice all things should be done ; his majesty’s pufa*^ 
pose beii^, in touth, only at that time that the 
fninoe should go no farther west than Bristd ; and 
that 'there might no jealousies arise from this ac- 
tion, (which every body knew was so far brom the 
king’s formei* purpose ; and it might be imagined, 
that his highness would be sent to the queen hb 
mother into France, which many unreasonably ap- 
preliended,) the king declared what council he.in-Acouodi 

^ , f - , . Mttledfor 

tended should be about his son; the reputation of the prince 

# of Wale* 

whom, he thought, would allay aU jealousies of that 
kind. He named the 'duke of Richmond, the earl 
of Southampton, the lord Capel, the lord Hopton, 
the lord Colepepper, and the chancdlor of the ex- 
chequer, and appointed them to pieet frequently 
the prince’s lodging, to consider with his high- 
“ nes’s what preparations should be made for his 
“ journey, and in what manner his family should be 
established.” There was one person more, who 
of necessity was to wait on the prince,* the earl of 
Berkshire, his governor; and then his majesty found, 

'what wrong** measures he had taken iif the confer- 
ring that trust,* and lamented his own error to 
thoge' he trusted, but knew not how to prevent the 
inconvenibnces that might ensue, unless by appfying 
t^o iCmedies, which were not natural, and might 
have been productive of as great inconveniences. 

The one was, to* lessen, the prince’s reverence and 
^teem for his governor ; which was very ^ffidentily 

“ and he begun] thaj he son of lUe prince, wljich was 
began wrong] false 
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fNPovidBd i»r. The o^her, toksvethefiOBeniorwiiliH 
,Q«t aaj mcHiie authoritf, Utan every me ai^he ama~ 
dl had; afid bo much less, as ^ prince had a bel> 
ter eataem of drery one of theno, tlun he had ci hha? 
and so left him without a governor, wfaidi wonM 
have been a little better, if he had been withottt>the 
eaii of Berkriiire top. 

When the king was in this mdanchodic posture, it 
was a great refreshment, and some advantage to him, 
to hear, that the disorder the parliament was in was 
superior to his. The cause of all the distractions in 
his court or army iwoceeded from the* extrone 
verty and necessity his majesty was in ; and a very 
moderate supply of money would, in a moment, 
have extinguished aU those distempers. But all the 
wealth of the kingdom, for they were well nighi^ 
possessed of al^ could not prevent the same, and 
greater distractions and emulations, from break}|}g 
into the whole government of the parliament: for* 
all the personal animosities imaginable broke out in 
their councils, and in their armies ; and the house of 
peers found themselves, upon the matter, exduded 
from all power or credit, when they did not concur 
in all the demands which were made by the com- 
mans. 

That violent party, which had at first cozened the 
rest into the war, and afterwards obstructed all the 
approadies towards peace, found now that they hpd 
finished as much of their work, as the tools which 
they had wrought with could be 'applied to ; and 
what remained to be done, must be despatched by 
new workmen. They had been long unsatisfiiddi with 
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the earl ^ fisaesi he as 4nu<^ ttom j hoth soot 

Vili 

being mtare selkitoiis to suppress the otbov ^hwato. 
destroy, the kii^. They bore the loss and dislHiBOur 
he had sustained )n Cornwall very weU; and irmild 
have been glad, that both he and his army had been 
quite cut oflf, instead of being dissolved ; for most of 
his officers and soldiers were comi{^;ed in their af- 
fecticHis towards them, and desired nothing but 
peace : so that they rqmlved never more to trust or 
employ any of them. Eut that which troubled them 
more, was, that their beloved earl of Manchester, 
u ppn whom tliey depended*as a fast friend, by whom 
they might insensibly have divested the earl of Es- 
sex of all inconvenient 'authority in the army, ap- 
peared now as unapplicahle to their purposes as the 
other; and there was a breach fallen out between 
him and Oliver Cromwell, which was,irreconcUeable, 
ai}4 * bad larought some counsels upon the stage, be- 
fore fhey were ripe. 

Cromwell accused the earl of Manchester “ of 
having betrayed the paVliament out of cowardice ; 
for that he might, at the king’s last being at New- 
" bury, when he drew off his cannon, very earily 
“ have defeated his whole army, if he Would have 
“ permitted it to have been engaged : that he went 
to^ him, and shewed him evidently how it might 
be dorii;' and desired him that he would give him 
leav^with his own brigade of horse, to charge the 
king’s 'army in their retreat ; and the earl, with 
“ the rest of his army, might look on, and do as he 
* should think fit : but that the* earl had, notwith- 
“ staudiii^ aU impmtunity used by him and other 
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** officers, positively and obstinately refb^ to per- 
mit him; giving no other reason, but that, he 
** said, if they did engage, and overthrow th^ king’s 
« army, the king would alwa 3 rs iiave another army 
** to keep up the war ; but if that army which he 
commanded should be overthrown, befbre the other 
** under the eaii of Essex should be reinforced, there 
" woiald be an end of their pretences ; and they 
‘‘ should lie all rebels and tra|tor8, and executed and 
“ forfeited by the law.” 

This pronunciation what the law would do against 
them was very heavily taken by the parliament ,, as 
if the earl believed the law to be against them, after 
so mtmy declarations made by them, that the law 
“ was on their side, and that the king’s arms were 
“ taken up against the law.” The earl confessed 
“ he had used words to that eflFect, that they should 
“ be treated as traitors, if their army was defeaj^ed, 
“ when he did not approve the advice that was 
“ given by the lieutenant general ; which would 
“ have exposed the army fo greater hazard, than he 
“ thought seasonable in that conjuncture, in the 
middle of the winter, to expose it to.” He then 
recriminated Cromwell, “ that, at another time, 
“ Cromwell discoursing freely with him of the state 
** of the kingdom, and proposing somewhat to be 
“ done,” the earl had answered, “ that the parlia- 
“ ment would never approve it to which Cromwell 
preisently replied, “ My lord, if you will stick firm to 
" honest men, you shall find yourself in the head of 
“ an army, that shell give the law to king and par- 
liament : whicl^ discourse, he said, made great im> 
“ pression in him ; for he knew the lieutenant ge- 
“ neral to be a man of very deep 4esigns ; and there- 
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“ fore he was the inore coreftil to {urcserve ui ainay, 
“ which, he yet^thought was very faithful to the par- . 
“ liameat.” 

Thii$ discourse ^tartled those who had always an 
aversion to Cromw^, and had observed the fierce- 
ness of his nature, and the language he commonly 
used when there was any mention of peace ; so that 
they desired that this matter might b^ thrqp^ly 
examined, and ta-ought to judgment. But the other 
side put all obstructions in the way, and rather 
chose to lose, the advantage they had against the 
earl of Manchester, than to have the other ipatter 
examined ; which would unavoidably have made 
some discoveries they were not ^ yet ready to pro- 
duce. However the animosities increased, and the 
parties appeared barefaced against each other; which 
augmented® the distractions, and divided the city 
as well as the parliament ; and new opinions started 
up irv religion, which mad^ more subdivisions ; and 
new terms and distinctions were brought into dis- 
course ; and fanatics were now first brought into ap- 
j^Uation : which kind of confusions exceedingly dis- 
posed men of any sober understanding to wish for 
peace ; though none knew how to bring the mention 
of it into the parliament. 

The Scottish commissioners were as jealous and 
as unsatisfied as any othei* party ; and found, since 
the battle of York, neither their army nor them- 
selves so much considered as before, nor conditions ^ 
performed towards them with any punctuality. They 
bad long had jealousy of Crom\!|(ell and sir Henry 
Vane, mad all that party ; which they saw increased 

^ they were not] v^ich they ** augmented] increilsed 
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every day, and grew powerful in the parliament, in 
.the council, and in the dty. Their ^cred tow and 
covenant was mentioned with less reverence, and re- 
spect, and the independents, wllich comprdiended 
many sects in religion, spake piiblidy against it ; of 
which party. Cromwell and Vane .were the leaders, 
with very many of their * clergymen, whd were the 
most^iopular preachers, and ^ in the assembly of di- 
vines had great authority : so that the Scots plainly 
perceived, that though they had gone as far tdwards 
the destruction of the church of England as they de- 
sired,, they should nevei* be able to ‘establish ^eir 
presbyterian government ; without which they should 
lose all their credit in their own countiy, and all 
their interest in England. They discerned likewise, 
that there was a purpose, if that party prevailed, to 
change the whple frame of the government, as well 
dvil as ecclesiastical, and to reduce the monarchy to 
a republic ; which was as far from the end and pur- 
pose of that nation, as to restore episcopacy. So that 
they saw no way to prevent the mischief and con- 
fusion that would fall out, but by a peace ; which 
they begun R heartily to wish, and to conspire with 
those of that party which most desired to bring it to 
pass ; but how to set a treaty on foot, they knew 
not. 

f 

The house of peers, three or four men excepted, 
wished it, but had no power to compass it. In the 
house of commons, there were enough Who would 
have been very glad of it, but had not the courage 
to propose it. They who had an inward aversion 
firom it, and wer^ resolved to prevent it by afl possi- 
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ble oneans, wroi^ht upon many of the other to he- 
liev^ " that they would accept of a proposition ibr. 

a treaty, if the king desired it ; but that it would 
^ te dishonourahjb, and of very pernicious conse- 
“ quence to the nation, if the parliament first pro- 
« posed it.” So-«that it seemed evident, that if any 
of the Mfty%hich did in truth ^^sire ppace, should 
propose it to ‘the parliament, it would be rejected ; 
and rejected upon the point of honour, by many of 
those who in their hearts prayed for it. 

They tried their old friends of the city, who had 
seiyfij^ their turns so often, and set some of them to 
get hands to a petition, by which the parliament 
should be moved “ to send to the king to treat of 
“ peace.” But that design was no sooner known, 
but others of an opposite party were appointed to 
set a counter petition on foot, by which they should 
“ disclaim any consent to, or approbation of, the 
" other petition ; not that they did not desire peace 
“ as much as their neighbours,” (nobody was yet ar- 
rived at the impudence to profess i^ainst peace,) 

“ but that they would not presume to move the par- 
“ liament in it, because they knew, their wisdom 
“knew best the way* to obtain it, and 'would do 
“ what was necessary 'and fit towards it; to which 
“ they wholly left it.” 

This * petition found more countenance among the 
magistrates, the mayor, and aldermen ; sir Heniy 
Vand having diligently provided, that men of his 
own p^ciples and inclinations, should be brought 
iifto th6 ^government of the city;* of which he saw 
they Should always have great need, even in order 
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to ke^ the parliament well disposed. 8o 4Jiat they 
who did in truth desire any reasonable pcme, found 
the way to it so difficult, and that it was impossible 
to prevail with the two houses td propose it to the 
king, that they resolved, “ it could only rise frmn 
“ his majesty ; and to that purpose they should all 
“ labour wit^h their several friends at OlKfolrd, to in-- 
“ din® the king to send a 'message to the ^arlia- 
“ ment, to offer a treaty of peace in any place whme 
“ they should appoint ; and then they would all run 
“ the utmost hazard before it should be rejected” 
The independent party, (for under that styl^ and 
appellation they now acted, and owned themselves,) 
which feared and abhorred all motions towards 
.peace, were in as great straits as the other, how to 
carry on their designs. They were resolved to have 
no more to do with either of their generals, but how 
to lay them aside was the difficulty ; especially the 
earl of Essex, who had been so entirely their founder, 
that they owed not more to the power and reputa- 
tion of parliament, than to his sole name and credit : 
the being able to rmse an army, and conducting it 
to fight against the king, was purely due to him, and 
the effect hf his power. And now to put such an 
affront upon him, and to think of another general, 
must appear the highest ingratitude, and might pro- 
voke the army itself, where he was still exceedingly 
beloved ; and to continue him in that trust, was to 
betray their own designs, and to render "thenr im- 
practicable. Therefore, till they cbuld find some ex- 
pedient to explicafe and disentangle themsewes out 
of this labjTinth,«they made no advance towards the 
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irecruiting or soippljing their armies, nor to provide 
ibr any winter expedition; only they sent Waller 
out, with sodi troops towards the west, as they 
ca^d not for, an^ ^resolved to use their service no 
more. 

They knew not. how to propose the great altera- 
tions, they intended, to the parliament ;; and o^ aU 
men, the Scotch comwssioners were not to be 
tinted. In the end, they resolved to pursue the 
method in which they had been hitherto so success- 
ful, and to prepare and ripen things in the church, 
thq^hey might afterwards in due time grow to 
maturity in the parliament. They agreed therefore 
in the houses, (and in those combinations they were 
always unanimous,) that they would have a solemn 
“ fast-day, in which they would seek God” (which 
was the new phrase they brought irom Scotland 
with their covenant,) and desire his assistance, to 
“ leadf them out of the perplexities they were in and 
they did as readily agree in the nomination of the 
preachers who were to perform that exercise, and 
who were more trusted in the deepest designs, than 
most of those who named them were : for there was 
now a schism among* their clergy, as well as the 
laity, and the independents were the bolder and 
morQ political men. 

When the fast-day %ame, (which was observed for 
eight or ten hours together in the churches,) the 
preathers prayed “ the parliament might be inspired 
“ with|hose thoughts, as' might contribute to their 
“•honour and reputation ; and thht they might pre- 
“ serve that opinion the nation had of their honesty 
“ and integrity, ahd be without any selfish ehds, or 
“ seeking their, own benefit and, advantage.” After 
. * c 2 
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this preparation by their prayers, the preachers; let 
their texts be what they would, told them very 
plainly, “ that it was no wonder there was such di- 
“ vision among them in their counsels, when there 
“ was no union in their hearts : that the parliament 
“ lay under many reproaches, not 'only among -their 
“ epemies, but with their best friends ; who were 
“ the more out of counte^nce, because they found 
“ that the aspersions and imputations which thiir 
“ enemies had laid upon them were so well grounded, 
“ that they could not wii>e them off : that there was 
“ as great pride, as great ambition, as many private 
“ ends, and as little zeal and affection for the public, 
“ as they had ever imputed to the court : that, whilst 
“ they pretended, at the public cost, and out of the 
“ purses of the poor people, to make a general re- 
“ formation, their chief care was ’ to grow great and 
“ rich themselves ; and that both the city and king- 
“ dom took notice, with great anxiety of mind, that 
“ all the offices of the army, and all the profitable 
“ offices of the kingdom, 'were in the hands of the 
“ members of the two houses of parliament ; who, 
** whilst the nation grew poor, as it must needs do 
** under such insupportable .taxes, grew very rich ; 
“ and would, in a short time, get all the money of the 
kingdom into their hands ; and that it coul{^ not 
“ reasonably be expected, thaff such men, who got so 
“ much, and enriched themselves to that d^ee, by 
“ the continuance of the war, would heartily pursue 
those ways which woul3*|)ut an 'end to it ; the end 
“ whereof must pfUt an end to their exorbitant pro- 
“ fit.” When "t they had exaggerated re- 
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proadies as patlvetically as they could, and the sense book 
the peofde generally had of the corruption of it, even . 
to a despair of ever seeing an end of the calamities 
they sustained, oi having any prospect of that re- 
formatioii^' in church and state, which they had so 
often and so solemnly promised to eifect, they fell 
^gain to* their prayers, “ that ^od wojdd tak^ his 
“ own work "into his hand ; and if the instruments 
“ he had already employed were not worthy to bring 
“ so glorious a design to a conclusion, that he would . 

“ inspire others more fit, who might perfect what 
“ begun, *and bring the trouble of the nation to 
“ a godly period.” 

When the two houses met together, the next day After a 
after these devout animadversions, there was another {^nelnd 
spirit appeared in the looks of many of them. Sirp™“"j*„ 
Henry Vane told them, “ if ever God had appeared 
“ to them, it was in the exercise of yesterday ; and "»“«• 

“ that it ap2)eared, it proceeded from God, Ijecause 
“ (as he was credibly informed by many, who had 
“ been auditors in other congregations) the same la- 
“ mentations and discourses had been made in all 
“ other churches, as the godly preachers had made 
“ before them ; whicB* could therefore jiroceed only 
“ from the immediate' Spirit of God.” He repeated 
somfi things which had been said, ujwn which he 
was best prepared to enlarge; and besought them 
‘V,o rememl>er their obligations to God, and to their 
“ co^lnt^y; and that would free themselves 

“ from^ those just’ repro^Res; which they could do 
“ no otherwise, than by divesting themselves of all 
“ office and charges, that might bring in the least 
“ advantage and profit to themselves ; by whibh only 
“ they could mak9 it appear, tl\at»they were puMic- 
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** hearted men ; and as they paid HI taxes and W 
** positions with the rest of the nation^ $o th^ gave 
up all their time to their country’s service^ with- 
" out any reward or gratuity.” ^ 

He told them, ** that the reflections of Jfesterday, 
“ none of which had ever entered upon his spirit be- 
“ fo^, had raised another reflection in him than ht^ 
“ been' mentioned ; which was, that it had been often 
** taken notice of, and objected by the king himself, 
that the numbers of the members of parliament, 
“ tvho sat in either house, were too few to give re- 
“ putation to acts of so great moment, as were trans- 
“ acted in their councils ; which, though it was no 
“ fault of theirs, who kept their proper stations, but 
of those who had deserted their places, and their 
“ trusts, by being absent from the parliament ; yet 
“ that, in truth; there were too many absent, though 
“ in the service of the house, and by their appoint- 
“ ment ; and if all the members were obliged to at- 
“ tend the service of the parliament, in the parlia- 
“ ment, it would bring great reputation to their num- 
“ bers, and the people would pay more reverence, 
and yield a fuller obedience to their commands 
and then concluded, “ that h^ was ready to accuse 
“ himself for one of those who gaine^by an office he 
** had ; and though he was possessed of it before the 
“ beginning of the troubles, and owed it not to the 
“ favour of the parliament,” (for he had been joined 
with sir William Russel ^^he treasurer^ip oTthe 
navy, by the king’s grant,^^yet he was ready to lay 
“ it down, to be disposed of by the parliament ; and 
“ wished, that the profits thereof might be applied 
“ towai'ds the support of the war.” 

When the ice was thus broken Oliver Cromwell, 
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who had not fit arrived at the fecuHy of speaking 
with decenc3r*and temper, commended the jn'eachers 
“ for having dealt plainly and impartially, and told 
“.them of their faults, which they had been so un- 
“ willing to hear of : that there were many things, 
“ upon which h^had never reflected before, yet upon 
i* revolving what had been said» he cpuld no^ but 
“ confess, that all was very true ; and till the<te were 
* a perfect reformation in those particulars which 
“ had been recommended to them, nothing would 
“ prosper that they took in hand : that the parUa- 
“^«nt had done very wisely, in . the entrance into 
“ the war, to engage ipany members of their own in 
“ the most dangerous parts of it, that the nation 
“ might see that they did not intend to embark 
“ them in perils of war, whilst themselves sat se- 
“ curely at home out of gtmshot, but would march 
“ with them where the danger most threatened ; and 
“ those honourable persons, who had exposed them- 
“ selves this way, had merited so much of their coun- 
try, that their memories should be held in per- 
“ petual veneration ; and whatsoever should be well 
“ done after them, would be always imputed to their 
“ example : but, that "God had so blessed their army, 
“ that there h^ grown up with it, and under it, very 
“ many excell* t officers, who were fitter “ for much 
“ greater charges than they were now possessed of;” 
and desired them “ not to be terrified with an ima- 
“ ^nation, that if the liighest offices were vacant, 
“ they should “ hot be^ble to put as fit men into 
them ; for, besides that it was* not good to put so 
“ much trust in any arm of flesh,*as to think such a 
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cause as this depended upon anjUlae man, he ^ 
“ take upon him to assure them, that^they had offi> 
“ cers in their army, who were fit to be generals in 
“ any enterprise in Christendom.” ‘ 

He said “ he thought nothing so necessary as to 
“ purge and vindicate the parliament from the par- 
“ tiality towards th^r own members and made a 
profiei* to lay down his commission of'command in 
the army ; and desired, “ that an ordinance might 
“ be prepared, by which it might be made unlawful 
“ for any member of either house of jjarliaraent to 
“ hold any office or command in the army, or^ppv 
“ place or employment p in the state and so con- 
cluded with an enlargement upon “ the vices and 
“ corruptions which were gotten into the army ; the 
“ profaneness, and impiety, and absence of all reli- 
“ gion ; the drinking and’gaming, and all manner of 
“ licence, and laziness and said plainly, “ that till 
“ the whole army were new modelled, and governed 
“ under a stricter discipline, they must not expect 
“ any notable success in any thing they went about.”. 

This*! debate ended in appointing a committee, 
“ to prepare an ordinance for the exclusion of all 
“ members from the trust aforesaid which took up 
much debate, and depended very long before it was 
brought to a conclusion ; and in the rad was cajled 
the self-denying ordinance ; the driving on of which 
exceedingly increased the inclination of the oth^ 
party to peace ; which they did now foresee wcAild 
only prevent their own ruins, in that of the king- 
dom. * 

Advice came from so many several hands to Ox- 
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ibtd; that the kii% should send a message to the 
houses for pease, with an assurance that it would, 
not be rejected, that his majesty (who still appre- 
hended as great a ‘division among his own friends 
upon the conditions of peace, out of the universal 
weariness of the 'war, as he discerned there was 
among his* enemies upon the emulation iij command, 
or differences ‘in religion) entered upon the eonsi- 
deration how to bring it to pass. The members of 
parliament were still sitting at Oxford : but they at 
London who were most desirous of peace, had given 
wajniipg to avoid that rode; and that their names 
should never be mentioned ; which would have pro- 
cured an union between the most irreconcileable par- 
ties, in throwing out such overtures. On the other 
side, the sending a bare message, by a trumpet, was 
not probably like to produce any other eifect, than 
an insolent answer in the same way, or no answer at 
all, as'his two or three last messages had done. 

In conclusion, the king resolved that there should 
be a short message drawn; in which “ the continu- 
“ ance of the war, and the mischiefs it brought upon 
“ the kingdom, should be lamented : and his desire 
“ expressed, that some*reasonable conditidhs of peace 
“ might be thought upon ; assuring them that his 
“ m^esty woulJ be willing to consent to any thing, 
“ that could consist with his conscience and ho- 
“ ^our.” He resolved, that he would send this mes- 
sage* by some persons of condition ; who might, upon 
conference with their friends, be able to make some 
impression ; at least discover whdl might be reason- 
ably expected. And if the parliament should refuse 
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- well be presumed, what reception the message itself 
1 644. was like to find. The persons he resolved to send, 
were the duke of Richmond, an^ the earl of Soi)th- 
ampton ; both of unblemished honour, and of general 
reputation in the kingdom. So a'trumpet was sent 
to ,the earlf of Essex for a safe guard, or pass, to 
thos# two lords ; to the end they nfight deliver a 
message from the king to the two houses concerning 
a treaty of peace. To which the earl of Essex only 
answered, “ that he would acquaint the houses with 
“ it, and return their answer and so dismissed .j;he 
trumpet. 

The king had now done his part; and the rest 
was to be perfected there. They who were resolved 
never to admit a peace, though they could hot still 
prevent a treaty, thought they had advantage enough 
to object against this unusual message : “ If the raes- 
“ sage itself had been sent, they might have judged, 
whether it had been like to be attended with good 
“ success, and so might have accepted a treaty, if 
“ they had approved of it ; but this sending of mes- 
“ sengers before they knew what they would bring, 
“ was an inveption to begin a’ treaty before they ad- 
“ mitted it ; and to send enemies into their quarters, 
“ with authority to scatter their poison abroad and 
therefore, with great passion, they pressed, “ that no 
“ such pass should be sent.” On the other hand, it 
was, with equal passion, alleged, “ that the refusal 
“ of the safe conduct was a total rejection of peace, 
“ before they understood upon what terms it would 
“ be offered ; which the people would take very ill 
“ from* them, and conclude that the war must con- 
’ “ tinue for ever ? they therefore Mvisked that a safe 
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** guard migbt be sent without dday, and that th^ book 

would have a better opinion of their friends, than . 

to imagine that the presence or power of two 
“ men, how considerable soever, would be able to 
« corrupt or pervert their affections from the parlia- 
“ ment.” 

In this* opinion the Scottish pommis§;ioners like- 
w^ concurred ; so that the other party fotfnd it 
necessaiy to consent, and the safe conduct, after 
many debates, was sent accordingly. But that they 
might not seem to their friends abroad to be over- 
po§rq;ed, they*revenged themselves in pursuing the ^ 
despatch of their self-denying ordinance with great 
vehemence ; and because the effect of that was ma- 
nifestly that they should be without a general, it 
was already proposed, “ that sir Thomas Fairfax” Sir Thomas 
(who had behaved himself so signally in their ser- proposed in 
vice in the defeat of colonel Bellasis, and taking him ^‘f com-*' 
prisoner, which gave them their first footing 
Yorkshire, from their being shut up and besieged in general- 
Pull ; in the overthrow ot the lord Byron, and tak- 
ing all the Irish regiments ; and lastly in the late 
battle at York, where he had turned the fortune of 
the day, when the Scdts army was routed, and their 
general fled) “ might* now be made their general;” 
for jvhich Oliver Cromwell assured them he was 
very equal. In ® the discourses upon this subject, 

(^hich found all opposition,) as the service of the 
earl* of Essex was much magnified, and his merit 
extolled, by those’ who desired to have no other ge- 
neral, so it was undervalued afid depressed, with 
some bitterness and contumely, by those who be- 
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BOOK lieved that all thej could do ’would be to no pat- 
poacj if he were not totally excluded from any 
.1644. power. 

ii'e duke About * the beginning of December, the duke>of 
niond and Richmond and the earl of Southampton, upon their 
south^mp- pass, went from Oxford to London; where- they 
Lolidon*^ were advis^ not to go much abroad, lest the people 
w'cforT* be apt to do them injury; and very few l)pd 

treaty. thc couragc to comc to them, except with great pri- 
vacy. Only the Scottish commissioners, as men in 
sovereign authority, and independent upon the par- 
liament, made no scruple* of visiting t^iem, and.bejng 
visited by them. The houses did not presently 
agree upon the manner of their reception, how they 
should deliver their message; in which there had 
been before no difficulty, whilst the war was carried 
on only by the, authority of the parliament. Here- 
tofore " the message being delivered to either house, 
was quickly communicated to the other ; but now 
the Scottish commissioners made a third estate, and 
the message was directed to them as well as to th^ 
houses. In the end it was resolved, “ that there 
“ should be a conference between the two houses in 
“ the paintfed chamber ; at which the Scottish com- 
“ missioners should be present, and sit on one side 
“ of the table ; and that the upper end of it shpuld 
“ be kept for the king’s messengers where there 
was a seat provided for them, all the rest beii^g 
bare, and expecting that they would be so" too :* for 
though the lords used to be covered whilst the com- 
mons were bare, yet the commons would not be 
bare before the Scottish commissioners ; and so none 
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covered.. But as soon as the two lords came 
tliither, they oovered, to this trouble of the other ; 
but, being presently to speak, they were quickly 
freed from that eyesore. 

The two * lords used very few words, in letting 
them know the king’s great inclinations to peace; 
and delivered and read their n\essage (o that pur- 
pose;* which was received by the lords without any 
other expressions than “ that they should report it 
“ to the houses;” and so the meeting broke up ; and 
then many of the lords, and some of the commons, 
passed some compliments and ceremony to the two^ 
lords, according to the acquaintance they had with 
them, and found opportunities to see them in pri- 
vate, or to send confidingy persons to them. By 
which means,*' they found there were great divi- 
sions among them, and upon points ;that would ad- 
mit no reconciliation : and therefore they believed 
that there would be a treaty of peace ; but they 
could not make any such guess of the moderation of 
j;he conditions of the peace, as to conclude that it 
would be with effect. For they that most desired 
the peace, and would have been glad to have had it 
upon any terms, durst not own that the'y wished it, 
but upon the highest terms of honour and security 
for .the parliament ; which could neither be secure 
nor honourable for the king. They discovered, that 
tjjey who did- heartily wish the peace, did intend to 
promote 'a treaty between persons named by the 
king and persons* named by the parliament, to meet 
at some third place, and not to ° lend commissioners 
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to Oxford to treat with the king hiimdf; wldi^ 
they had already foetid to be ineffhcteal, and not 
more likely now ^ to produce a better end : whereas 
they did believe, or seemed to believe, that how un- 
reasonable soever the propositions should be, upon 
which they treated, they would, by yielding to -somd 
thi^, wheq they refused others, sooner prevail with 
the houses to mollify their demands, than at i^st to 
reform them. 

This method was not ungratoful to the two lords i 
who had the same conceptions, that, if sober men 
were named for commissioners, somewhat would Re- 
sult from the freedom of their communication. And 
the duke of Richmond sent his secretary Web ex- 
pressly to Oxford, to know the king’s pleasure, 

whether, if a third place were proposed for com- 
“ missioners on both sides to meet, they should con- 
“ sent to it ?” which his majesty (though he had no 
mind to trust others, but where himself was present) 
was persuaded to approve. But all this was but 
discourse, and private wishes; for it was never 
brought into debate; and it was told them very 
plainly, “ that, as long as they stayed in town, the 
“ houses would never so much as confer upon the 
“ subject of their message ; because they found it 
“ would be matter of great debate, and spend much 
“ time ; during which they did not desire their com- 
“ pany, nor to be troubled with their infusion^” 
And therefore, as soon as they had received “the 
king’s message, they proceeded upon their trial of 
the archbishop of Canterbury before both houses of 
parliament, upon ' an impeachment of high treason, 
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resolving likewise to give that evidence to tte peo*. do ok 
pie, of what inalinatioa <= they had to make a peace . 
with the king. The two lords, observii^ this af- 
fected delay in the business they were sent about, 
and being advised by their friends not to stay longer, 
but to expect the*determination to be sent to Ox- 
ford, returned to the king, witji some^ confidence 
that a treaty 'Would be consented to; and tRat it 
would at some third place, and not at Oxford, 
and less at London, by commissioners which should 
be agreed on- by both sides. But they brought an 
express desiret and even a condition to the king, . 
from all those with whom they had conferred, and 
who were the chief persons who advanced the treaty, 

“ that, if that which they "laboured for should be 
“ yielded to by the parliament, his majesty would 
** not name a person” (whom they mentioned to the 
king) ^ “ for one of his commissioners ; for that he 
“ was* so odious, that they would absolutely decline 
“ the treaty, before they would admit him tb be one 
“ of the treaters.” 

It was, as is said before, a very sad omen to the The trial of 
treaty, that, after they had received the king’s mes- bishop 'of 
sage by those noble lords, and before they returned buiy"' 
any answer to it, they proceeded in the trial of the 
archbishop of Canterbury ; who had lain prisoner in 
the Tower, from the beginning of the parliament, 
a^ut ® four years, without any prosecution till this 
time. N6w ^ they brought him to the bars of both 
houses ; charging* him with several articles of high 
treason*; which, if all that was alleged against him 
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L_ treason. They accused him of a design to bring 

1644, (( jjj popery, and of having correspondence with the 
“ pope,” and such like particulars, as the consciences 
of his greatest venues absolved him from. No man 
was a greater or -abler enemy to popeiy ; no man a 
more resolijite and devout son of the church of Eng- 
land.<>’ He was prosecuted by lawyers, assigned to 
that purpose, out of those, who from their own an- 
tipathy to the church and bishops, or from some 
disobligations received from him, were sure to bring 
passion, animosity, and inalice enough of their own ; 
what evidence soever they had from others. And 
they did treat him with aU the rudeness, reproach, 
and barbarity imaginable ; with which his judges 
were not displeased. 

He defended himself with great and undaunted 
courage, and less passion than was expected f^nm 
his constitution ; answered all their objections with 
clearness and irresistible reason ; and convinced all 
impartial s men of his integrity, and his detestation 
of all treasonable intentions,. So that though few 
excellent men have ever had fewer friends to their 
persons, yet all reasonable men absolved him from 
any foul crime that the law -could take notice of, 
and punish. However, when they had said all they 
could against him, and he all for himself that need 
to be said, and no such crime appearing, as the 
lords, as the supreme court of judicatory, would 
take upon them to judge him to be worthy of death. 

He is con- _ 

(icmncd by they resorted to tneu' legislative power, and by or- 
nauM. " dinance of parliamentj as they called it, that is, J)y 
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a determination ij£ thb^e memb^.whdr^ldt in tihe 
houses, (whereef in tiie House of .peefsHH^e were- 
not ab«ve twdve,) they ^pbinted him tp put to 
death, as ^Ity of Ki^ -treason. The: time 

that two houses parlian^ent had eyen'assumed 
that jurisdiction, er that ever ordinance had been 
made to such a purpose, nor could any' jebellion^ be 
more against Mie law, than that murderous actr 
When the first , mention was made of their, mon- 
strous purpose, of bringing the archbishop to a trial 
for his life, the chancellor of the exchequer, who 
had always a ^eat revereifce and afibction for him, , 
ha^ spoken to the king of aud .proposed to him, 

“ that in aU events, there might be a pardon pre- 
“ pared, and sent to him,, under the great’ seal of 
“ England ; to the end, if they proceeded 'against 
“ him in any form of law, he might pleUd the king’s 
“ pardon ; which- rpust be allowed by all who pce- 
“ tended to be govCTned by the law ; but if they 
“ proceeded in. a martial, or any other extraordinary 
“ way, without any form of law, his majesty should 
“ declare his justice and affection to an old faithful 
“ servant, whom he mpch esteemed, in having done 
“ all towards his preservation that was iit his power 
“ to do.” The king was wonderful^ pleased with 
the proposition ; and took from thence occasion to 
commend the piety and virtue of the archbishop, 
with extraordinary affection; and commanded the 
chancelloi'' of the exchequer to cause the pardon to 
be prepared, and’ his majesty would sign and. Seal it 
with all possible secrecy ; •whichf at that time was 
necessary- Whereupon the chancellor sent for sir 

prepared,] drawn, ^ 
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Thomas Gardiner the Jdng’s sdidtor, and told him 
the king’s pleasure ; upon which he presently drew ' 
the pardon, which ^ was signed and sealed with the 
great seal of England, and carefully sent, and de> 
livered into the archbishop’s own hand, before he 
was brought to his trial ; who leceived it with great 
joy as it w^s a testimony of the king’s gracious af- 
fection to him, and care of him, without any opinion 
that they who endeavoured to take away the king’s 
life, would preserve his by his majesty’s authority. 

When the archbishop’s council had- perused the 
pardon, and considered &at all possible exceptions 
would be taken to it, though they should not reject 
it, they found, that the impeachment was not so 
distinctly set down in the pardon as it ought to be ; 
which could not be helped at Oxford, because they 
had no copy of it; and therefore had suj^lied it 
with all those general expressions, as, in any court 
of law, would make the pardon valid against any 
exceptions the king’s own council could make 
against it. Hereupon, the archbishop had, by the 
same messenger, returned the pardon again to the 
chancellor, with such directions and copies as were 
necessary ; tipon which it was 'perfected accordingly, 
and delivered «£afe}y again to' him, and was in his 
hands during the whole time of his trial. So when 
his trial was over, and the ordinance passed for his 
execution,^ and he called and asked, according to 
custom in criminal proceedings, “what he'coukKsay 
“ more, why he should not suffer' death ?” he told 
them, “ that he had the king’s gracious ^rdon, 
“ which he pleaded, and tendered to them, and de-. 

■ drew^ prepared ’ for his execution,] for the 

^ which] and it ^ cutting off his head, 
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** sired that it .might be allowed.” WheJ'eupmi he book 

was sent to thtf Tower, and the pardon read in both L 

houses > where, without any long debate, it was de- 
dared " to be of no^ effect, and that the king could 
“not pardon a judgment of parliament.” And so,The an'ii- 
without troubling’themselves farther, they gave or- bead" 
der for his beheading ; “ which be underwent wjth 
all Christian eburage and magnanimity, to thd ad- 
miiation of theilbeholders, and confusion of his ene- 
mies. Much hath been\ said of the person of this 
great prelate -before, of his great endowments, and 
natural infirmfties ; to which shall be added no . 
more in this place, (his memory deserving a parti- 
cular celebration,) than that his learning, piety, and 
virtue, have been attained 'by very few, and the 
greatest of his infirmities are common to all, even to 
the best men. • 

When they had despatched this important work, 
and thereby received a new instance of the good af- 
fection and courage of their friends, and involved the 
two houses in fresh guilt and obloquy, (for too many 
concurred in it, without considering the heinousness 
of it, and only to keep their credit clear and entire, 
whereby they might with the more authority advance 
the peace that was desired,) they now enter upon the’ 
deba(^, “what answer they should send the king, 

“ concerning a treaty for peace.” They who desired 
to advance’it, hoped thereby to put .an end to all the 
designs of new modelling the army, and to prevent 
the increase of those factions in religion, which every 
day ta-i^e out among them, to the Notorious scandal 
of Chiia^nity. They who had no mind to a treaty. 


hi;» bekeadiog;] his executipn ; 
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bepuse they had minds averse from aU thoughts of 
peace, discerned plainly, that they should not be able 
to finish their design upon the army, and selr many 
other devices on foot, which would contribute to tlwir 
convenience, until this longed-for treaty were at an 
end ; and therefore they all agreed to give some con- 
cliysion to ; and ^resolved, that there should be a 
treaty, and upon the method that should be observed 
in the conducting it ; from which ^ey who should 
be employed by them, should not recede or be di- 
verted. 

Then " they nominate'd sixteen coriimissioners for 
the two houses, and four for the parliament of Scot- 
land, and named Uxbridge for the place where the 
treaty should be ; which treaty should be limited to 
be finished within twenty days from the time when 
it should begin. 

Upon this conclusion, they sent their answcy to 
the message they had received from the king by a 
trumpet, in a letter from their general to the king’s 
general ; in which they informed his majesty, “ that, 
“ out of their passionate desire of peace, the}' had 
“ agreed to his proposition for a treaty ; and that 
“ they had assigned Uxbridge for the place where it 
“ should be; and had appointed the earl of Noithum- 
“ berland, the earl of Pembroke, the earl of SalisJ)ury, 
“ and the earl of Denbigh, of the house of peers ; 
“ and of the commons, the lord Wainman> Mr. Pier- 
“ point, Mr. Hollis, Mr. Saint-John,” (whom - they 
called the king’s solicitor general,) “ sir Henry Vane 
“ the younger, Mr. Whitlock, Mr. Crew, ^nd Mr. 
“ Prideaux; and for the kingdom of Scol;land, the 
“ lord Lowden, chancellor of Scotland, the lord 
I ” Then] And thwi 
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“ Maitland,” (who, by the death of his father, be- book 
came earl of Lauderdale by the time of the treaty,). 

“ sir Carles' Erskin, and one Mr. Barclay, to be 
“ their co^nmissioners ; together with Mr. Alexander 
“ Henderson, in matters only which relate to the 
“ church ; to treat, upon the particulars they had 
“ intrusted them with,, with such*personf, as his ma- 
“ jesty should please to nominate ; for all whom a 
“ safe conduct ^ould be sent, as soon as his majraty 
“ had named them ; as they desired his majesty’s 
“ safe conduct.;Jfor the persqps named by them to 
none of which the king took any exception, 
signed their pass ; and sent word to the houses, 

“ that he accepted the treaty, and the place, and Th« kmg 
“ that he had nominated, as commissioners for him, 

“ the duke of Richmond, the marquis of Hertford, 

“ the earl of Southamjrton, the earl of Kingston, the 
“ eSrl, of Chichester, the lord Capel, the lord Sey- 
“ mour, the lord Hatton, controller of the king’s 
“ household ; the lord Colepepper, master of the 
rolls ; sir Edward Hyde, chancellor of the exche- 
“ qiier ; sir Edward Nicholas, principal secretary of 
“ state ; ' sir Richard Lane, lord chief baron of his 
“ court of exchequer ; sir Thomas €hirdiner, his ma- 
“ jesty’s solicitor general ; sir Orlando Bridgman, 

“ attorney of his court of wards; Mr. John Ashburn- 
“ ham, and Mr. Geoffry Palmer ; and desired that a 
“•safe conduct itaight be sent for them, as his majesty 
“ had sent for the others; and they should then be 
“ at the day that was set down, at Uxbridge.” 

When this was returned to Westminster, there 
arose ne'w disputes upon the persohs named by the 
king, or rather against the additions, and appella- 
tions of title, which were made Jto «their names ; for 
. T> 3 
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BOOK Uiey did not except against the persona of any ^ of 
li- them, though several p were most* ut^radoiia to 

•644. them. 

When the lord keeper Littleton had, ded from 
Westminster, upon his majesty’s commands to attend 
him at York, the two houses had*, in their frury, de- 
clered, ** that nothing which should, from that time, 
pass under the great seal, should be good, and va- 
“ lid, but void and null.” This ^ they did to discre* 
dit any commission, which they foresaw might issue 
out for their conviction,(,trial, and atl^dnder : and, in 
^me time after, they had caused a great seal to be 
made with the king’s image, for the despatch of the 
necessary process in law, and proceedings in courts 
of justice; which seal was committed by them to 
some of their members, who had sat in the chancery, 
and transacted the business of that court, and ap- 
plied the seal to all those uses and purposes it ‘had 
been accustomed unto. They found this declaration 
and ordinance of theirs ii^vaded in this message they 
had now received from the king. The lord Duns- 
more had been created earl of Chichester ; sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, lord Hatton ; sir John Colepepper, 
lord Colepeppei9 with the addition of master of the 
rolls ; which office they had bestowed upon Lenthall 
their speaker, who was in possession of it ; sir Ed- 
ward Hyde was declared chancellor of the excl^uer; 
wliich, though it was an office they had not meddled 
with bestowing, yet it had passed the great seali, af- 
ter it came into the king’s hands. Sir Thonias Gar- 
diner was made the king’s solicitor; and tl^ patent 

formerly granted^ to their beloved Saint-John, stood 
« * * 
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rented, which thef would not endure, having, as is 
said, axmeased that title to his name wh^ they men- 
tione(f him as a commissioner for their treaty. They 
had the same exception to the chief baron, and to 
the attorney of the wards ; both whiqh offices were 
in the possession of men more in their ffivour. 

After long debate, they were contented to insert 
their names in their safe conduct, without their ho- 
nours or offices ; and they were so angry with the 
cliancellor of the exchequer, that they had no mind 
that he shoul/l be styled knight, because he was 
not so when he left the parliament : but the Scottish 
commissioners prevailed in that point, since they had 
not yet pretended to take away the use of the king’s 
sword from him ; so they allowed him, by a majority 
of votes, to be a knight, and sent their safe conduct, 
in the manner as is mentioned, to* Oxford : upon 
which the king, at “ the desire of the persons con- 
cerned, forbore to insist ; but giving them still in his 
own pass, and in his commission whereby they Were 
authorized to treat, ‘ the style and appellation which 
belonged to them, and which must be allowed by the 
others before they begun to treat. The style lif their 
pass was not thought worthy any reply ; and because 
there was private advice “ given at the same time, 
“ that they would not, when they met at the treaty, 
consider any authority that qualified the king’s 
V commissioners * to treat, but only what should be 
under the king’s sign-manual,” though they would 
not hfive taken}' that for a sufficient warrant for 
themselves to treat with the king’s enemies ; at last 

• . * ^ 
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the king’s commissioners were contented, ti^etfaer 
with a commission under the great seal of England, 
to take another likewise with them in that foha, and 
only under the sign-manual, was desired. 

About the end of January, or the beginning of 
February, the commissioners on both sides met at 
Uxifridge ; which being within the enemy’s quarters, 
the king’s. commissioners were to have such accom- 
modations, as the other thought fit to leave to them ; 
whq had been very civil in the distribution, and left 
one entire side of the t^wn to the ^hg’s commis- 
sioners, one house only excepted, which was given 
to the earl of Pembroke ; so that they had no cause 
to complain of their accommodation, which was as 
good as the town would yield, and as good as the 
other had. There was a good •’ house at the end of the 
town, wliich was provided for the treaty, where was 
a fair room in the middle of the house, handsomely 
dressed up for the commissioners to sit in ; a large 
square table being placed in the middle, with ® seats 
for the commissioners, one side being sufficient fox- 
those of either party, and a rail for others who 
should«be thought necessary to be present, which 
went round. There were many other rooms on 
either side of tliis great room, for the commissioners 
on either side to retire to, when they thought fii to 
consult by themselves, ^ and to return again to the 
public debate ; and there being good stairs at either 
end of the house, they never went through each 
other’s quarters ; nor met, but in the great ropm. 


* at last the king’s \x)inrajs- handsomely 

sionera] they ^ with] ^and some 

* good] fair ^ by themselves,] together, 

^ handsomely] which, was ^ 
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• As soon as the king’s commissioners came to the 
toAim, all tho%*of the parliament came to visit and. 
to weldbme them, and, within an hour, those of the 
king’s returned thejr, visits with usud‘ civilities; 
each professing great desire and hope, that the 
treaty would procUlce a gobd peace. The first ^ visits 
were all together, and in one room ; the €cots being 
in the s^me foom with the English. Eact% party 
eatB always together, there being two great inns 
which served very well to that purpose. . The duke 
of Richmond,' being stewar^ of his majesty’s house, 
kej)t his table there for all the king’s commissioners : 
nor was there any restrained from giving and re- 
ceiving visits apart, as their acquaintance and incli- 
nations disposed them ; in which those of the king’s 
party used their accustomed freedom, as heretofore. 
But on the other side there was great wariness and 
reservpdness, and so great a jealousy of each other, 
that they had no mind to give or receive visits to or 
from their old friends, whom they loved better than 
their new. Nor would any of them be seen alone 
with any of the king’s commissioners, but had always 
one of their companions with them, and sometimes 
one whom they least trusted. It was observed by 
the town, and the people that flocked thither, that 
the Jcing’s commissioners looked as if they were at 
home, and governed the town, and the other as if 
they were not in their own quarters : and the truth 
is, they had not that alacrity and serenity of mind, 
as men use to have who do not believe themselves 
to be in a fault. 

The king’s commissioners wouM willingly have 
• * • 
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performed their devotions iii the chureh, Hat Was 
there any restraint upon them from doing so, that is, 
by inhibition fimn the parliament, otherwise than 
that by the parliament’s ordinance (as they called it) 
the Book of Common Prayer was not permitted to 
be read, nor the vestures nor ceremonies of the 
clwrch to he used. So that the days of devotion 
were ^observed in their great room of the inn ; 
whither many of the country, and the train of the 
commissioners, and other persons, who came every 
day from London, usually resorted. ^ 

When the commissioners on both sides met first 
together in the room appointed for the treaty, and 
had taken their seats, it being left to the king’s com- 
missioners which side of the table they would take, 
the earl of Northumberland, who always delivered 
any thing that was agreed between them, and read 
aU the papers, (after the powers of both sides Were 
examined and perused,) proposed some rules to be 
observed in the treaty as ^ of having nothing 
“ binding, unless * all were agreed upon,” and such 
like ; to which there was no objection ; and offered,*^ 
as a direction they had received from the parliament, 
“ that they should first enter upon the matter of re- 
“ ligion, and treat three* entire days upon that sul>- 
“ ject, without entering upon any other ; and if all 
“ differences in that particular were not adjusted 
“ within those days, they should then proceed to the 
" next point, which was the militia ; and observe 
“ the same method in that, and from thence pass fo 
“ the business of Ireland ; which three points being 
“ well settled, they Ijelieved the other differences 

** as] Not in MS, ** and offered,] proposed, 
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kvouid be with m(»re ease composed : and after book 
f* those time ™*days were passed, they were to go ■ 

" round again upon the several subjects, as loi^ aa 
*f die time limited lyould continue : his majesty be- 
** ing left at liberty to propose what he thought fit, 

** at his own time* and to change ^ the method pro- 
“ posed.” It " was dedared, “ that the twenty days, 

“ limitetj for the treaty, were to be reckoned df the 
« days which should be spent in the treaty, and not 
“ the days of coming or returning, or the days spent 
“ in devotion ;” there falling out three Sundays and 
aP,fast-day in those ^ twenty days. The method ‘ 
was willingly consented to ; the king’s commissioners 
conceiving it would be to no purpose to propose any 
thing on the king’s behalf, till they discerned what 
agreement was like to be made in any one particu- 
lar; by which they might take their* measures, and 
might*' propose any thing of moment under one of 
the three heads mentioned before. 

There happened a very odd accident, the very first 
morning they met at the house to agree upon their 
method to be observed in the treaty. It was a mar- 
ket-day, when they used always to have a sermon, 
and many of the persons who came from Oxford in 
the commissioners’ train, went to the church to ob- 
serwe the forms. There was one Love, a young man, 
that came from^ London with the commissioners, 
who preached, and told his auditory, which consisted 
of the people of the town, and of those who came to 
the mmket, the church being very full, “ that they 
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** tirere not to expect any good from the treaty ; for 
that they came from Oxford witH he^s full of 
“ blopd, , and that there was as great distance be- 
“tw^en this treaty and peace,. as* between heaven 
and hell ; and that they intended * only to amuse 
“ the people with expectation of jJeace, till they were 
“ 4ble to do some potable mischief to them and in- 
veighed so seditiously against all caip^aliers, that is, 
against all who followed the king, and against the 
persons of the commissioners, that he could be un- 
derstood to intend nothing else, but to stir up the 
people to mutiny, and in it to do some act of violepce 
upon the commissioners. They were * no sooner ad- 
vertised of it, by several persons who hid been pre-i 
sent in the church, and who gave very particular in- 
formation of the very words which had been spoken, 
than they informed the other commissioners of it ; 
gave them a charge in writing against the prepcher, 
and demanded public justice. They seemed troubled 
at it, and promised to examine it. and cause some 
severe punishment to be inflicted upon the man.; 
but afterwards confessed, “ that they had no au- 
“ thority to punish him. but that they had caused 
“ him to be sharply reprehended, and to be sent out 
“ of the town and this was" all that could be ob- 
tained; so unwilling they were to discountenrnce 
any man who was willing to serve them. This is 
the same Love, who some years after, by Cromwell’s 


• for that they came from 
Oxford with hearts full of blood, 
and that there was as^reat dis- 
tance between this treaty pid 
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particular prosecution, had his head cut offrfinr fating roo|; 
in a plot with Irhe Scots against the anny:, and their 
parliament.” 

. It is not the purppse of this discourse to sei down 
the particular transactions of this treaty; which 
were published by4he king’s order, shcM^y after the 
conclusion of it, and aU the papep whic^i had b^en 
deliv#ed by Mle commissioners on either sid^, ex- 
posed to* the view of the kingdom, in the method 
and manner in whiqh they were delivered. Only 
such particulars as fell out in that time, and were 
never commuificated, and lhany of them known to • 
very few, shall be briefly * mentioned, that any, who 
hereafter shall have y the perusal of this history *, 
may know how impossible ft was, that this treaty 
could produce such a peace as both sides would have 
been glad of ; and that they who govjemed the par- 
liaipent then, had at that time the resolution to act 
those ‘monstrous things, which they brought after- 
wards to pass. 

The first business to be entered upon being that virst of re- 

m ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ligion, 

of religion, the divines of both sides were admitted 
to be present in the places appointed for them, op- 
posite to each other ; and Dr. Steward, clerk of the 
closet to the king, was a commissioner, as Mr. Hen- 
derson was on the other side; and they both sat 
covered without the bar, at the backs of the com- 
missioners. On the parliament part it was proposed, 

“ tliat allthe bishops, deans, and chapters might be 


^ badliis head cut off, for be- 
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« imaiaiiat^ taken away and dboliiiied ; and 'ki tke 
“ room thereof, that there m^ht be ctoother govern- 
** ment erected, such as should be most agreeable to 
« God’s word, and the practice of the best churclm : 
« that the Book of Common Prayer might be taken 
away, and totally suppressed ; •and that, instead 
“ thereof, Directory might be used,” (in whidi 
there' was likewise set down as much ef the gdUbm- 
ment which they meant to erect for the future, as 
was necessary to be provided ibr the present, and 
which supplied all the use of articles or canons, 
which they had likewise* abolished;) and “ that the- 
king himself should take the covenant, and con- 
“ sent to an act of parliament, whereby all persons 
“ of the kingdom should be likewise obliged to take 
“ it.” And the copies of the Covenant and the Di- 
rectory were delivered at the same time to the king’s 
commissioners ; which were very long, and necessary 
to be read over, before any answer could be made to 
them. So they took that afternoon to peruse them 
together, and adjourned their treaty till the next 
morning ; and though they entered upon the reading 
them before dinner, the Directory was so very long, 
that they spent all that afternoon, and some part of 
the night, before they had finished the reading of 
them. Then, there being many new terms in .^.he 
Directory, as congregational, classical, provincial, 
and synodical, which were not known in practice, 
and some expressions in the Covenant which w«pe 
ambiguous, and, they well knew, were left so, be- 
cause the persoi^ >frho framed them were not all of 
one mind, nor had the same intentions in some of 
the other terms mentioned before,* the king’s com- 
missioners caused many questions cto be prepared in 
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writing, tQ be <Mlered at riie next meeting ; wheBein 
they desired to be informed, what their meanii^ was . 
in such- and such repressions, in which they knew 
well they had severri mrmings, and would hanfiy 
c<mcur in one and tKe same answer 

About ^ the b^inning of the treaty, or‘ the day 
before it did begin, the earl of Lowdn, cl^ncellor of 
Scotland, visited the duke of Richmond private^ in 
his chamber ; and either proposed, or was very will* 
ing, to have private conference there with the chan- 
cellor of the nchequer ; upon which the duke, who 
knew well the* other woulcf not decline it, sent to 
him ; and he presently went to the duke’s chamber, 
where he found them both; and after some short 
compliments, the earl told him', how stoutly he had 
“ defended his knighthood ; which the parliament 
“ had resolved to have denied, if he Jiad not con- 
“ vinced them.” Thence ^ he discoursed of “ the 
great prejudice the parliament had against him, 
“ as a man who more industriously opposed peace 
“ than any other of the king’s council : that he had 
“ now a good opportunity to wipe otF all those jea- 
“ lousies, by being a good instrument in making 
“ this peace, and by persuading his majesty to com- 
“ ply with the desires ‘and supplications of his par- 
“ liapaent ; which he hoped he would be.” 

The chancellor told him, ** that the king did so 
“ much desire a peace, that no man need advise 
him to it % or could diveii; him from it ^ if fair 

“ and honourable conditions of peace were offered 

• • 

® answer] MS. adds : the two after 
preparing which papers was ^ or] or sather 
throughout the treaty, always ^ Thence] From thenge 
con)mitted to the chanceUor. ^ to it] Not in MS. 

^ About] Within a Aiy or ^ from it] Not in MS. 
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lum ; but if a peace could not be had, but upon 
“ such conditions hs his majesty ju(|g(d inconsistent 
“ with his honour or his conscience, no man could 
** hare credit enough to persuade him to accept it ; 
“ and that, for his own part, witliout reflecting upon 
** the good or ill opinion the parliament might have 
of him, }\e would dissuade him from consenting to 
“ it.*’ The other seemed disappointed in his so po- 
sitive answer; yet, with great freedom,' entered 
upon discourse of the whole matter ; and, after 
some kind of apology, “ that Scotland was so far 
“ engaged in the quan*el, contrary to their former 
“ intentions and professions,” he did as good as con- 
dude, “ that if the king would satisfy them in the 
“ business of the church, they would not concern 
“ themselves in any of the other demands,” Jn 
which proposition, finding no kind of compliance 
from the chancellor of the exchequer, but sjiarp 
protestations against the demands, as inconsistent 
with conscience, justice, or religion, the conference 
broke off, without inclination in either of them to 

m 

renew it. But, from that time, there was more 
contradiction, and quick repqrtees l)etween them 
two throughout the treaty, than between any o^er * 
of the commissioners. And it wast manifest enough, 
by the private conferences with other of the com- 
missioners, that the parliament took none of the 
points in controversy less to heart, or were less 
united in, than in what concerned the chorch. * • 
When, upon the j^ext meeting of the commission- 
ers, the qucstionii, which were mentioned' before, 
were read, and ddivered by the duke of Richmond, 
who dways performed that part on the behalf of 

B an Other] any other o^lhe body 
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the Jong’s commissioners, as the earl of Nortbnm- book 

berland did cm* the parliament’s, there .was a vkihle — fl, 

disorder in their countenances ; some of them, smil- 
ing, scpd. We looked into tlieir game ; but without 
offering at any answer, they arose, and went to their 
room of consultation ; where they remained in great 
passion, and cvrangUng, many hours: sjp that ^e 
other commissioners, finding that they were nolf like 
suddenly* to agree, adjourned till the afternoon, and 
departed to dinner. As soon as they came together 
in the afternoon, and were sat, the earl of North- 
umberland said, “ that the/ wondered there should • 

“ appear any difficulty in any expressions, upon which 
“ those questions had been administered in the 
“ morning; which to them seemed very clear and 
“ plain ; however, to give their lordships satisfac- 
“ tion, that they had appointed another noble lord, 

“ th^re present, who was well acquainted with the 
“ signification of aU those words, to explain what 
“ the common sense and meaning of them was.” 
Thereupon, the earl of Lauderdale made a discourse 
upon the several questions, and what acceptation 
those expressions and words had. But being a young 
man, not accustomed to an orderly and decent way 
of speaking, and havirrg no gracious pronunciation, 
and full of passion, he made every thing much more 
difficult than it was before : so that the commission- 
ers desired, “ that they might receive an answer in 
“ wu^ting since it was declared upon the entrance 
“ of the treaty, that though in debate any man 
“ might’ say what he thought necessary, yet nothing 
“ should be understood to be the sense of either 
“ side, but what was delivered in writing*; and 
“ therefore they desired, that what, that noble lord 
voi.. V. E 
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BOOK « had said, which they presumed was the sense 
— J — “ all the rest, because they had referned to him, and 
“ seemed satisfied with what he had delivered,' 
“ might be given to jthem in writing ; without 
which they knew not how to proceed, or pve an 
** answer to what was proposed t© them.” HuS de- 
mand, founded upon a rule of their own, whidi they 
knew not how to decline, put the Scottish commis- 
sioners into great passion: for all the English sat 
still without speaking a word, as if they were not 
concerned. The lord Lauderdale repeated what he 
had said before, a little more distinctly; and the 
chancellor of Scotland said, “ that the things were 
“ so plain, that no man could choose but Under- 
“ stand, and remember what was spoken ; and 
“ that the pressing to put it in writing was only to 
“ spend time y which would be quickly out, half the 
“ time ' assigned for the business of religion being 
“ to expire that night and therefore passionately 
desired them, “ that they would rest satisfied with 
“ what had been spoken, and proceed upon the 
“ matter.” 

It was replied, “ that they could not trust their 
“ memories so far, as to prepai'e an answer to their 
“ demands concerning the covenant, or directory, 
“ except they were sure that they understood tiie 
full and declared meaning of their demand ; which 
“ they had less reason now to believe they did, than 
“ before ; since there was so much difficulty made 
“ to satisfy them in writing ; and therefore they 
“ must insist upon receiving an answer to th<5 pa- 
• 

^ notraan could choose but ‘ half the time] half the four 
^ understand,] every man could days 
not choose but understand, * • 
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** pers thejr had and two or three of the 

king’s commislioners withdrew, aod prepared an>. 
other, paper; in which they^set down the reasons 
which obliged them not to be satisfied with the dis* 
ccHiTse which had been made, and why they must 
insist upon the having it in wiiting ; which being 
communicated to the- rest as they sat, i^as like^se 
delivered to the others ; who could not refuse to re« 
oeive it, though it was plain enough they never in* 
tended to give any answer in writing ; nor they on 
the king’s side, to desist from demanding .it: but 
the^ declared,*** that as they presumed they should, 

** in the end, receive their answer in writing, which 
“ they should not depart from, so it was their reso- 
** lution not to defer their farther proceeding upon 
** the matter ; but they were ready to prosecute that 
“ in the method they would desire *nd so it was 
resolved, ** the next morning, to hear the divines, 

** who were of either party, what they would say 
** against or for episcopacy, and the government, 
♦*,and lands of the church which were equally 
concerned in the debate. 

On j;he king’s part, besides Dr. Steward,* who was 
a commissioner in matters relating to the church, 
there was *X)r. ^eld(tn, afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury;- Dr. Lany, afterwards bishop of Ely; 
Dr. Fem, afterwards bishop of Chester ; Dr. Potter, 
then dean of Worcester, and provost of Queen’s col- 
lege *in Ojcford; and Dr. Hammond; all who, being 
the king’s chaplains, were sent by him to attend the 
oommu^oners for their devotions* and for the other 
service -of the church, as the management of the 
treaty required ; which could ’not be foreseen. On 
the parliansei^ sider besides Mr. ^Alpxandei* Hender- 
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son, who was the commissioner, Mr.. Marshall, a 
country parson in Essex, and an eminent preadimr 
of that party, who was the chief chaplain in the 
army ; Mr. Vines, a parson likewise in Warwick- 
shire, and a scholar, (both of them of the assembly 
of divines, and so, very conversant in those points 
re(^ting to jthe church, which had been so often dis- 
puted there,) Mr. Cheynel, one who had been fellow 
of Merton college in Oxford, and two or three 
others ; who, bearing no parts in the disputes, had 
not their names remembered. 

Mr. Henderson begun rather with* rhetoric than 
logic, “ of the necessity to change the government 
“ of the church for the jireservation of the state ; 
“ which was so much in danger, that it could be 
“ preserved no other way ; and therefore that in 
“ conscience it ought to be consented to ; that the 
“ question was not about the preservation of both, 
“ which, by the wisdoms of the parliaqients of both 
“ nations, was found to be impossible ; but since 
“ there could but one stand, whether they should 
“ be both sacrificed, or the church given up, that 
“ the state might be preserved : nor was thp ques- 
“ tion now whether episcopacy was lawful, and the 
“ government by bishops consistent with religion ; 
“ but whether it was so necessary, that religion 
“ could not be preserved without it ; which was to 
“ condemn all the reformed churches of Europe, 
“ where there were no bishops, England only ex- 
“ cepted. It ought therefore to suffice, that the 
“ parliament, which best understood what was good 
“ for the nation, (had found it to be a very unneces- 
“ saryl inconvenient, and corrupt government, that 
“ had been productive of great mischief to the king- 
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dom from, the very time of the rdTctffflatioD ; timt 
the bishops Rad always favoured popery, and pre- 
served and continued many of the rights, and cus- 
" tpms thereof in Jheir government and practice; 
“ and had of late introduced many innovations into 
“ the church, by the example and pattern of the 
“ church of Borne, and to the great scandal of the 
“ protes|ant churches of Germany, France, ScoAand, 
“ and Holland; that they had been the occasion. of 
“ the war between the two nations of Scotland and 
“ England ; and then of the rebellion in Ireland ; 
‘‘ qpd now of the civil war in England ; and there- 
upon, that the parliament, in order to the uniting 
“ all the protestant churches, which was the only 
“ way to extinguish popery, had resolved to change 
“ this inconvenient, mischievous government, and 
“ erect another in the place of it, which should ad- 
“ van^e piety and true religion ; and that he hoped 
“ the king prould concur in' so godly an action, 
“ which would prove so much for his glory.” He 
took notice of “ an old answer formerly made by* 
“ a king of England, when the alteration of some 
“ laws had been . desired nf him ; Nolumus hges 
“ AngUce mutare ; which, he said, must be a mis- 
“ take in the impression : that it was impossible for 
“ any king to lay it down as a rule, that he will not 
“ change the laws ; for most kings had changed 
“ them often for their own and their subjects’ bene- 
“ fit*: but the meaning must be, Nolumus leges 
Angliee mutari, we will change^ them as often as 

“ there shall be occasion, but we will not suffer 

• 

* Let the reader take notice, tvas not said by a Ung, but 
that Mr. Henderson is mistaken to him. See Coke upon the 
in the English story. Nhlumus, Statute of JVIerton, cap. 9 . 
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--I- ‘‘ of others, without our chn^t.- He nM, they 

1644 . « piresume to think of compelling the kiug 

“ to change the government of the church ; 1^ 
“thef hoped he would willingly do it, upon tte 
** humble petition of both kingdoms, and fm his 
“ Qwn andr their .benefit : that he should say no 
“ moVe, till he should hear the reasods from the di- 
“ vines on the other side, why his majesty should 
“ not consent to the advice of his parliament, since 
“ he conceived nothing^ of conscience' could be al- 
legcd against it, because it appeared by what ,his 
“ majesty had consented to in Scotland, for the ut- 
“ ter abolishing of bishops, that he did not believe 
“ in his conscience that episcopacy was absolutely 
“ necessary for the support of Christian religion.” 

Dr. Steward, with a much better countenance, 
told the commissioners, “that he hoped and, knew 
“ that their lordships were too well acgpiainted with 
“ the constitution of the^ church of England, and 
“ the foundation upon which it subsisted, to believe 
“ it could be shaken by any of those aiguments 
“ which had been made against it.” He said, “ that 
“ though he did believe it was impossible to prove 
“ that a government, settled and continued without 
“ intermission, from the time when Christimutyvwas 
“ first planted in England, and under which the 
“ Christian religion had so much flourished, was an 
“unlawful and antichristian government; yet “that 
“ he expected, that they who had sworn to abolish 
“ it, and came now to persuade their lordships to 
“ concur with them in pressing the king to join in 
“ the ^ame obligation, would ®iot urge a less argu- 
ment for such thejr engagemertt, than the unlaw- 
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^ fidaess and wickedness of that govena^A, itrMdi 
oonsci^ice Obliged them to remove. ;Kit Mr.. 
** Henderson had wisely declined that ailment, 
"i^oi^h in their potnmon sermons, and other diso 
" courses in print, they gave it no better style than 
Antichristian ; niid had urged only the inconveni- 
‘^ .ences wMcfa had fbUen out from it, and benedt '^ 
“ which^ would result by the change, of whil& no 
** judgment could be made, till it might be known 
“ what government they did intend to erect in the 
“ place of it ;■ and since the union with the foreign 
“ protestant churdies seemed to be their greatest 
“ reason for the prodigious alteration they proposed, 

“ he wished that they would set down, which fo- 
reign church it is, to which they meant to con- 
“ form, and make their new government by ; ' for 
“ that he was assured, that the model which they 
“ seepi affected to in their Directory, was not like 
“ to any of»the foreign reformed churches now in 
“ the world.” He said, “^though he would not take 
“ upon him to censure the foreign chin’ches, yet it 
“ was enough known, that the most learned men of 
those churches had lamented, that their reformu- 
lation was not so perfect as it ought to be, for want 
“of episcopacy; which they could not be suffered 
“ to have : and they had always paid that reverence 
“ to the church of England, which they conceived 
“ due to it, as to the church to which God had 
“ vouchsafed the most perfect reformaticm, because 

“ it .retains all that was innocent, or' venerable in 
. * • 

“ antiquity.” He then enlarged upon the original 

institution of episcopacy ; using alf those aiguments, 

^ and benefit] and the benefit . • ‘or] and 
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BOOK which are still used by the m(»t learned men. in 
• those disputes, to prove, that without bishops there 
* could be no ordination of ministers, and consequently 
no administration of sacraments, or performance, of 
the ministerial functions. He said, ** he would not 
“ presume to say any thing of hiS majesty’s having 
“ <y)nsented>to the abrogation of episcopacy in Scot- 
“ lanfl, though he knew what his majesty himself 
“ thinks of it, only that he had an obligation upon 
“ him in conscience in this kingdom, which he had 
“ ndt in that, his coronation oath, by Which he was 
“ bound to defend the rights of the church; and 
“ that " alone would make it unlawful for his majesty 
•• to consent to what was proposed, both in the point 
“ of episcopacy, and the alienation of the lands of 
“ the church ; which would be direct sacrilege.” 

Upon" these several points, and what resulted 
from thence, the divines on both sides spent all that 
day, morning and afternoon, till it was very late in 
the night, and most part of the next day ; only the 
commissioners on either side, at the first coining to- 
gether, mornings and afternoons, presented such 
papers as they thought fit, upon what had passed in 
debate: as, the king’s commissioners desired #o 
know in writing, “ whether th'e parliament commis- 
“ sioncrs did believe that the government of •the 
church by bishops was unlawful ?” to which they 
could never obtain a categorical answer. 

When the last of the three p first days was past, 
(for it was near twelve of the clock at night,) and 
the Scottish commissioners observed that nothing 
was consented tcf which they looked for, the chan- 

, his] which was his " Upon] And upon 

" and that] which - i> three] four 
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ceUor of Scotland entered into a long discourse, fidth book 
much passion, a^nst bishops, “ of the mischi^ th^ . 

“ had done in all ages, and of thek being the sole 
“ causes of the late troubles in Scotland, aiid of the 
“ present troubles in England remembered, “ that 
“ the archbishop of ‘Canterbury had pursued the in- 
“ troduction of the liturgy and the* canons into Scdt- 
“ land with so* great vehemence, that, when^it was 
“ desired that the publishing them might be sus- 
“ pended for one month, that the people might be 
“ the better prepared to spj)mit to what they had 
“ nqt been before acquainted with, he would by no 
“ means consent to that delay ; but caused it to be 
“ entered upon the next Sunday, against the advice 
“ of many of the bishops themselves ; which put the 
“ people into such a fury, that they could not be ap- 
“ peased. He lamented and complained, that thi’ee '• 

“ days, had been now sjient in fruitless debates; and 
“ that though their divines had learnedly made it 
“ appear, that episcopacy, had no foundation in 
“ Scripture, and that it might be lawfully taken 
“ away ; and that notwithstanding it was evident , 

“ that it had been the cause of great mischief, and 
“ tJie wisdom of parliament had thought the utter 
“ taking it away to be' absolutely necessary for the 
“ preservation of the kingdom ; their lordships were 
“ still unmoved, and had yielded in no one particular 
“ of importance, to give them satisfaction ; from 
“ which they could not but conclude, that they did 
“ not b^ng that hearty inclinatioQ to peace, which 
“ they hoped they would have done and so con- 
cluded with some expressions faor4 rude and inso- 
lent than were expected. 

T three] four * * 
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Whereupon the chancellor of the m:heqiier^ hot 
.without some commotion, said, he did not 

“ wonder that their lordships, who had for some 

years been accustomed to such discourses, and the 
** more inclined to suppose all that was confidently 
** said to be reasonably proved,' and ^ having hot 
“►been used to converse with any persons of a con- 
“ trary opinion, had been brought to consent and 
“ approve those alterations, which they had pro- 
“ posed; but that if seemed very admirable to him, 
“ that their lordships pould expect, or imagine it 
“ possible, that they who never had heard such 
“ things said before, nor could understand in so 
“ little time what had been now said, should depart 
“ from a faith, and a form of worship, in which they 
“ had been educated from their cradle, and which, 
“ upon so 16 ng observation and experience, they 
“ looked upon with all possible approbation and re- 
“ verence, upon only hearing it inveighed against 
“ three days ; which would have been much too 
“ little time to have warranted a conversion from 
“ much less important opinions, they had so long 
“ entertained ; though their arguments had had as 
“ much weight as they wanted.” He said, “ they 
“ were of opinion, that all those mischiefs and incon- 
“ veniences which they had mentioned, had in truth 
“ proceeded from an over vehement desire to over- 
“ throw episcopacy, not fi*om the zeal to support it : 
“ that if the archbishop of Canterbury had been too 
“ precipitate in py-essing the reception of th^t, which 
“ he thought a reformation, he paid dearly for it ; 
“ which made him the more wonder, that they 
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“ greater . alterations than were at that time paro-. 
« posedj in three * days ; when th^ reproached him, 
“ im not havii^ given them a whole month to ccm- 
“ sider.” He said, ** he might assure their lordships 
“ with gieat sincerity, that they were come thither 
“ with all imaginable passion an^ desire, that the 
“ treaty might* conclude in a happy and bl&sed 
“ peace ; as he still hoped it would : but if it slumld 
“ be otherwise, that they would still believe their 
“ lordsitips brought with them the same honourable 
“ and pious inclinations, though the instructions and 
“ commands from those who trusted them, restrained 
“ them from consenting to what in their own. judg* 
“ ments seemed reasonable.” And without any 
manner of reply, both sides arose, and departed, it 
being near midnight. * 

There happened a pleasant accident on one of 
these ‘ days, which were assigned for the matter of 
religion. The commissioners of both sides, either 
before their sitting, or after their rising, entertaining 
themselves together by the fire-side, as they some- 
times did, it being extremely cold, in general and 
casual discourses, one of the king’s commissioners 
asked “ one of the othdT, with whom he had famili- 
arit}^ in a low voice, “ why there was not in their 
“ whole Directory any mention at all of the Creed, 
“ or the Ten Commandments, and so little of the 
“ DoVd’s Prayer ?” which is only once recommended.* 
The earl of Pembroke, overhearing the discourse, 

® tfiree] four ments, and so little of the 

^ these] those Lord’s PAyer ? which is only 

'• asked] asking once recommended.] aAy men- 

* any mention at all of the tion of the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Creed, or the Ten Confmand- Creed, .(as^indeed there is not.) 
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BOOK' answered aload, and with his usual passibUy " that 
“ he. and many others, were very Sorry that they 
1644. « had been left out; that the* putting them in had 
“ taken up many hours’ debate in the house of com- 
“ mons, and that at last the leaving them out had 
“ been carried by eight or nine voices ; and so they 
^ 4id not cthink $t to insist upon tHle addition of 
“ th'em in the house of peers ; but mtmy were after- 
“ wards troubled at it, and he verily believed, if it 
“ were to do again, they should carry it for the in- 
“ sorting them all ; r” which made many smile, to 
hear that * the Creed, and the Ten (!)ommandments, 
had been put to the question, and rejected: and 
many of the other were troubled, and out of coun- 
tenance with the reason the good lord had given for 
the exclusion. 

Secondly The ncxt subJcct of the treaty was the business of 
L. * * the militia ; which their ® commissioners posirively 

required “ to be entirely vested in the pariiament, 
“ and in such persons as they thought fit to be con- 
“ fided in. This, they said, was more necessary than 
“ ever, for the securing the people from their fears 
“ and jealousies ; which were now much increased, 
“ and were capable of being assuaged by no other 
“ means and delivered a Idrge paper to that pur- 
pose, which contained no more than had been often 
said in their declarations, and as often answered in 
those which had been published by the king; And 
when the commissioners of the king, whereof there 
were four very eminent in the knowledge of the law. 
Lane, Gardiner, Bridgman, and Palmer, made* the 

demand appear to be without any pretence of law or 

< * 

♦ y all ;] all three ; ® their] the 

* that] that the Load’s f’rayer, ' 
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justice, and asserted it to be vested in the lonig. by boqu 
the law, th^. never offered to allege any other ar> , 
gument, than the determination of the parliament, 
which had declared the right of the mUitia to be in 
them, from which they could not recede ; so that 
the. conferences were very short upon those days, 
but the papers very long which were mptuaUy de- 
liveredl^ the pi^paring whereof took up the time ; 
they of that side (even they who most desired the 
peace) both publicly and privately insisting “ upon 
“ having the whole command of the militia by sea 
“ and land, and all the fort# and ships of the king- • 

“ dSm at their disposal ; without which they looked 
“ upon themselves as lost, and at the king’s mercy 
not considering ^ that he must be at theirs, if such a 
power “ was committed to them. But in this parti-* 
cular, he who was most reasonable among them; 
thought it very unreasonable to deny them that ne- 
cessary security ; and believed it could proceed from 
nothing else, but a resolution to take the highest 
vengeance upon their rebellion. 

Then they entered upon the business of Ireland ; Thirdly of 
in which they thought they had the king at very " 
great advantage, and that his commissioners , would 
not be able to answer the charges they should make 
upoE^ that particular. And many of the commis- 
sioners. on the king’s part, who had not been well 
acquainted with' those transactions, thought it would 
be a ‘hard 'matter to justify all that the king had 
been necessitated to do ; and any thing of grace to- 
wards the Irish rebels was as ungracious at Oxford 
as it was at London ; because theyJcnew the whole 

* ^ « 

^ not considering] without power] jurisdiction 
considering • 
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BOOK kingdom had a great detestation of them. They 
-ripped up all that had been done from the beginning 
1644 . jjjgj rebellion; “ how thejdng had voluntarily 
“committed the carrying on that war to the two 
“ houses of parliament ; that they had levied 
“ sums of money upon the kingdom for that service ; 
“Jbut finding that^it was like to bring h greater bur» 
den upon the kingdom than it couM bear,'t^at his 
“ majesty Imd consented to an act of parliament for 
“ the encouragement of adventurers to bring in 
“ money, upon assurance of having land assigned to 
“ them in that kingdorn, out of the fhrfeitures of the 
“ rebels, as soon as the rebellion should be suppress- 
“ ed ; and had likewise, by the same act, put it out 
“ of his power to make any peace or cessation with 
“ those rebels, or to ^ant pardon to any of them, 
“ without consent of parliament ; and thereupon 
“ many of his majesty’s subjects had brought in 
“ very considerable sums of money, by which they 
“ had been able to manage that war without putting 
this Idngdom to farther charge ; and God had ^so 
“ blessed the protestant forces there, that they had 
“ subdued and vanquished the rebels in all encoun- 
“ ters ; and, probably, by that time, the whole re- 
“ bellion had been extinguished, if the king had nc^, 
“ contrary to his promise and obligation by th^t act 
“ of parliament, made a cessation with those execra- 
“ We rebels, when they were not able to ccmtinue 
“ the war ; and had called over many of those* regi- 
“ -ments, which the parliament had sent over against 
^ tiie Irish, to return hither to fight against'the par- 
“ liament: by means whereof his protestant subjects 
“ of €hat kingdom were in great danger to be de- 
“ stroyed, and tjbe ^kingdom to be entirely possessed 
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** bf the paints ” The^ enlarged^ ^emsdves uppn book 
this stti^ectriiritliail ’the-inTi^ous^ iodimatiiSaisthey. 
could devise, to make the people believe, that thd 
king was inclined to and &voured that reb^ton. 

Tb^ demanded, that the king would forthwith 
** declare that cessation, to be void; and that he 
** would prosecute the war against those lebels wifb 
** the utmost fury ; and that the act of parliaident 
“ for their reduction might be executed «s it ought 
“to be.” 

The commissioners of the king prepared and de- 
livered a very f&ll answer in writing to all their de- 
mands ; at the delivery whereof, they appointed the 
chancellor of the exchequer to enlarge upon any of 
those particulars, which proved ^ the counsels that 
had been taken just and necessary. This he did so 
particularly and convincingly, that those of the par- 
liament were in much confusion, and the king’s com- 
missioners much pleased. ■ He put them in mind of 
“ their bringing those very troops, which were levied 
“ by the king’s authority for the suppression of the 
“ rebellion in Ireland, to fight against the king at 
“ Edge-hill, under the command of the earl of Essex ; 

“ of their having given over the prosecution of that 
“ war, or sending any supply of arms, money, or 
“ anynunition thither ; having employed those ma- 
“ gazines, which were provided for that service, 

“ gainst his majesty ; insomuch as the privy-coan- 
“ dl nf that kingdom had sent to his majesty, that 
“ he would provide some other way for the preserva- 
“ tion of that kingdom, since they could not be able 
“ to support the war any longer, against the united 
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<< power of the rebels : .that ^ overtures, whick. bis 
majesty had made towaads' peace, had been re- 
**jectedby the parliament : and one hundred thon- 
« sand pounds, brought in by the adv^turers for 
^ Ireland, had been sent In one^ entire sum into 
** Scotland, to prepare and dispose, that kingdoih to 
“,send aiv army ^ to invade this; which they had 
done ; and till then his m^esty bad not, in the 
“ least degree, swerved from the observation of that 
‘‘ act of parliament : but when he saw that the parlia- 
“ ment, instead of prosecuting the end and intention 
“ of that statute, applied it whoUy^o the carrying 
** on the war against himself, he thought himsel! ah- 
solved before God and man, if he did all he could 
“ to rescue and defend himself against their violence, 
“ by making a cessation with the rebels in Ireland, 
“ and by drawing over some re^ments of hb own 
** army from thence, to assist him in England.:;^^hich 
** cessation had hitherto preserved the proteslai^ of 
“ that kingdom ; who were not able without supplies 
“ to preserve' themselves from the strength and 
“ power of the rebek ; which supplies his majesty 
“ could not, and the parliament would not, send ; 
“ and therefore, if the protestants there should here- 
“ -after be oppressed by the rebeb, who every day 
“ procured assbtance from abroad, and so werp like' 
“ to be more powerful, all the taibchiefs and misery 
“ that must attend them would, before God and 
‘‘ man, be put to the account of the parliament; 

. ** which had deft’auded them of those supplies, which, 
“ by his majesty’s care, had been raised and provided 
for them; and not to hb majesty, who had done 
“ nothing Iwt what he was obliged to do for his own 
“ preservation ;^and if he had not sent for those sol- 
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duara &om Irelavd^ thiey coiild not have stayed 
there withpdt a' supply of money, clothes, and 
“ prtmsions;; which the parliainent had not yet sent 
“ to that pdrt of the. army which remained there, 
“ and which qiuld by«no other way have subsisted, 
“ but by the benefit and security of the cessation.” 
He told them, “ that ell this qpjustihable way»of 
proceeding, though it had compelled the kirfg to 
“ yield to a cessation, yet could not ^evail with 
“ him to make a peace with the Irish rebels ; from 
** whom he bad admitted commissioners to attend 
“ him with pi^positions to that purpose ; but that, 
“ when he found those propositions and demands so 
“ unreasonable, that he could not consent to them 
“ in conscience, and that they were inconsistent 
“ withHhe security of his prbtestant subjects there, 
“ he had totally rejected them, and dismissed their 
“ co^^ssioners with severe and sharp animadver- 
sions*: yet that he had given his lieutenant and 
“ council there authority to continue the cessation 
“ longer, in hope that the rebels' there might be re- 
“ duced to better temper ; or that hk majesty might 
“ lip enabled by a happy peace here, which he hoped 
this treaty would produce, to chastise their odious 
“ and obstinate rebellion : and if the pajdiamcnt 
wopld yet, give his majesty sufficient caution, that 
the war should Be vigorously pcosecuted there 
against the Irish, 'by sending over strong supplies 
“ of men and money, he would put an end to that 
“ cessation, ^thout declaring it to' be void; which 
“ otherv^ise <5 Ju; could not in justice do, and the do- 
“ ing whereof would be to no purpose.’* 
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BOOK The commissioners, visibly out of countenance 
and angry, made no other reply, b*bt “ that they 
1644. << ^ere soiTy to find that odious and detestable re- 
“ bellion had received so much grace, as that com- 
“ missioners from it had been admitted into the 
“ king’s presence ; and that they wondered there 
“ should be any scruple made of declaring that ces- 
" sa!ion void, that was entered into ejfpressl^ against 
“ the letter of an act of parliament.” This reply 
they gave in writing, with many pathetical expres- 
sions against the murders and cruelties that had 
been used in the beginning of that rebellion ; which 
obliged the king’s commissioners to a little more 
sharpness in their returns than they were inclined 
to ; and to tell them, “ that they wished it were in 
“ the king’s power to punish all rebellion with that 
severity that was due to it ; but since it was not 
“ so, he must condescend to treaties, and to all other 
“ expedients, which are necessaiy to reduce his sub- 
“ jects, who are in rebellion, to return to their duty 
“ and obedience.” 

The nine** first days were now spent upon the 
three great heads, in which there was little advance 
made towards giving satisfaction to either party; 
for though, in the matter of Religion, the king’s com- 
missioners had made such condescensions, as would 
oblige bishops to be more diligent in preaclung, and 
to be themselves present in the administration of 
the most important parts of their jurisdiction ; yet 
no such reformation was considerable to those who 
cared for nothing without extirpation ; and in nei- 
ther of the other particulars any ground had been 
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gotten ; and they were sensible, that, in the matter 
of Ireland, the king’s defence would weigh down 
their clamour and calumny. There happened some 
accidents in this time of the treaty, which made im- 
pression on each * party ; the first was found in the 
looks of the parliament commissioners, upon the ad- 
vertisement they received, that. sir Lmvis Dives, 
who was govetnor of a small garrison in Sherborne 
in Dorsetshire, had from thence, in a night, upon 
intelligence with the king’s governor of Portland 
castle, surprised Weymouth^ a sea-port possessed by 
the parliament ; which was like to be attended with 
great benefit to the king. 

But whilst the king’s commissioners entertained 
some hope that this loss might have the more dis- 
posed the parliament to a just peace, they received 
advertisement of a much greater loss *sustained by 
the king, and which was more like to exalt the 
other side. Colonel Langhom, and Mitton, two 
very active officers in the parliament service, about 
Shropshii’e and North Wales, by correspondence 
with some townsmen, and some soldiers in the gar- 
rison of Shrewsbury, from whence too many of that 
garrison were unhappily drawn out, two or three 
days before, upon some ‘expedition, seized upon that 
town«in the night ; and, by the same treachery, like- 
wise entered the castle ; where sir Michael Earnly, 
the governor, had been long sick, and rising, upon 
the ^arm, out of his bed, was killed in his shirt ; 
whilst he behaved himself as well as was possible ; 
and refused quarter ; which did not shorten his life 
many days, he being even at the point of death by 
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a consumption; which kept him from performing 
-all those oflSces of vigiknce he was' accustomed to, 

^ , . 

fice and duty of a soldier by long experience, and 
diligent observation. The loss of Shrewsbury was 
a great blow to the king, and straitened his quar- 
tOTs exceedingly, and broke the secure line of com- 
munication with Chester, and exposed all North 
Wales, Hereford, and Worcester, to the daily in- 
roads of the enemy : and the news of this recovered 
the dejected spirits of tlie parliament commissioners 
at Uxbridge. 

Yet there had been an odd accident which ac- 
companied the enterprise upon Weymouth, which 
gave them afterwards more trouble. Sir Lewis 
Dives had, in his march from Sherborne, intercepted 
a ))acket of letters sent out of Somersetshire to the 
parliament; and among those there was a letter 
from John Pyne, a gentleman well known, and of a 
fair estate in that country, to colonel Edward Pop- 
ham, a piincipal officer of the parliament in their 
fleets at sea, and of a passionate and virulent tem- 
per, of the independent party. The subject of the 
letter was a bitter invective against the earl of Es- 
sex, and all those who advaftced the treaty of peace, 
and a great detestation of the peace, with very in- 
decent expressions against the king himself, and all 
who adhered to him. This letter had been sent by 
sir Lewis Dives to one of the secretaries at Oxford, 
and from him to the commissioners at Uxbridge ; 
who, as soon as they received it, communicated it 
to some of those commissioners, who they knew de- 
sired a peace, and were very great friends to the 
earl ef Essex. The Scots were likewise as much 
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inveighed agaiijst as any body else. They to whom book 
this letter was communicated, durst not undertake . 
to appear to know any thing of it; but advised, 

“ that the marquis of Hertford might send a copy 
“ of it to his brother, the earl of Essex, with such 
“ reflections as he thought fit which being done 
accordingly, the earl of Essex, who was yet genpral, 
toc^ it much to heart, that he desired the mar- 
quis of Hertford would send him the original ; which 
was presently done; hoping that it would have 
given some adYantage to the earl of Essex, towards 
whqm the parliament yet behaved itself with all 
imaginable decency and respect. 

The conversation that this letter occasioned be- 
tween some of the commissioners of both sides, who 
in private used their old freedom, made a great dis- 
covery of the faction that was in the’ parliament: 
that there were many who desired to have peace, 
without any alteration in the government, so they 
might be sure of indemnity and security for what 
was past ; that the Scots would insist upon the 
whole government of the church, and in all other 
matters would defer to the king; but that there 
was another party, that would have no |)eace upon 
what conditions soever, who did resolve to change 
the whole frame of the government in state as well 
as church ; which made a great party in the army : 
all those of the parliament who desired to remove 
the earl of Essex from being general of the army, 
and to make another general, wei^j of that party. 

There was likewise among the commissioners them- 
selves very little trust and communication ; sir ^Har- 
ry Vane, Saint-John, and Prideaux, being, upon the • 
matter, but spies up&n the rest;. and though most 
, F 3 
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of the rest did heartily desire a p^ace, even upon 
.any terms, yet none of them had the courage to 
avow the receding from the most extravagant de- 
mand. Besides, there was reason enough to -be- 
lieve, that, if the king had pelded to all that was 
then proposed, they would likewise have insisted 
u|)0|p all which they had formerly demanded, and 
upon the delivery up of ad those persons, who had 
faithfully served the king, and had been by them 
always excepted, as persons never to be pardoned. 

For though they had assigned thpse three general 
heads, of the church, of the militia, and of Ireland, 
to be first treated upon, which were all plausible 
and popular arguments, and in which they who 
most desired peace would insist at least upon many 
condescensions, yet they had not, in the least de- 
gree, declined any other of their propositions; as 
the exemption of many of the greatest quality, or of 
the most declared affections to the king, in the 
three nations of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
from pardon ; and the making the estates of the 
rest, under the name of delinquents, liable to pay 
the charges of the war ; from • which, or any of the 
other very unreasonable demands, the houses had 
not in their instructions given their commissioners 
authority in the least particle to recede : thej- who 
desired peace, being satisfied that they had prevailed 
to have a treaty, which they imagined would do all 
the rest, and that these lesser demands would fall 
off of theraselve?, when satisfaction should be given 
in those important particulars, which more con- 
cerned the public ; ^md, on the other side, they who 

'' Besides,] And ‘ from] in ^ ™ the houses] they 
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resolved the treaty should be ineffectual, were well 
content that ^eir commissioners should be instruct- 
ed only to insist upon those three generals, without 
power to depart from any one expression, in the 
propositions concerning those particulars ; being sa- 
tisfied, that in the particular which concerned the 
church, the Scots would never depart from a tittle ; 
and as sure that the king would never yield Co jt ; 
and that, in the militia, they who most desired peace, 
would adhere to that which most concerned their 
own security; and in the^business of Ireland, be- 
sides the opportunity to asperse the king, upon an 
argument in which the people generally concuired 
with them, they were safe enough ; except the king 
should absolutely retract and recant all that he had 
done, and by declaring the cessation void, expose all 
those who had a hand in it to their censure and 
judgment ; and so dissolve all the authority he had 
in that kingdom for .the future ; which they knew 
he would never do. So that they were safe enough 
i^ those three heads of their treaty, without bring- 
ing any of their other demands into debate ; which 
would have spent much time, and raised gi’eat dif- 
ference in opinion among them ; yet they had those 
sill in reserve, and might reasonably conclude, that 
if the king satisfied them in the terms of those three 
propositions, he would never insist upon any of the 
rest; which could not relate so much to his con- 
scieifce, or* his honour, as the other. Besides, they 
knew well, that, ifjjt)y the king’s condescensions, 
they had full satisfaction in the former three, they 
who had most passion for peace would, for their 
own shares in the particular revenge upon* those 
men with whom they were angry enough, and in 
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the preferments, which would be then in their dis- 
posal, never divide from them in any thing that re- 
mained to be demanded. 

One night, late, the earl of Pembroke came to the 
chancellor of the exchequer’s lodging to return him 
a visit ; and sat with him some hours ; all his dis- 
course being to persuade him to think it reasonable 
to consent to all that the parliament had demanded. 
He told him, “ that there was never such a pack of 
“ knaves and villains, as they who now governed in 
“ the parliament ; who ^ould so far jirevail, if this 
“ treaty were broke off, as to remove the earl of Es- 
“ sex ; and then they would constitute such an army 
“ as should force the parliament, as u^ell as the king, 
“ to consent to whatsoever they demanded ; which 
“ would end in the change of the government into a 
“ commonwealth. The chancellor told him, “if he 
“ believed that, it was high time for the lords to look 
“ about them, who would be then no less concerned 
“ than the king.” He copfessed it, and “ that they 
“ were now sensible, that they had brought this mis- 
“ chief upon themselves ; and did heartily repent it, 
“ though too late ; and when they were in no degree 
“ able to prevent the general destruction which they 
“ foresaw : but if the king would be so gracious%a 
“ them, as to preserve them, by consenting to those 
“ unreasonable propositions, which were made by 
“ the parliament, the other wicked persons would be 
“ disappointed by such his concessions ; the earl of 
“ Essex would still keep his power ; and they should 
“ be able, in a short time after the peace concluded, 
“ by adhering t<J the king, whom they would never 
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forsake hereafter, to recover all for him that he 
now parted with, and to drive these wicked men, . 
“ who would destroy monarchy, out of the kingdom ; 
“ and then his majesty would be greater than ever.” 
How extravagant soever this discourse seems to be, 
the matter of it was* the same, which the wisest of 
the rest, and there were men of* very ^ood pyts 
among th^m, diH seriously urge to other of the king’s 
commissioners, with whom they had the same confi- 
dence : so broken they were in their spirits, and so 
corrupted in their understanding, even when they 
had their own ruin in their view. 

The earl of Northumlierland, who was the proud- 
est man alive, could not look upon the dcstnu^ion 
of monarchy, and the contempt the nobility was al- 
ready reduced to, and which must be then increased," 
with any pleasure : yet the repulse he Had formerly 
receive4 at Oxford, upon his addresses thither, and 
the fair escape he had made afterwards from the jea- 
lousy of the parliament, had wrought so far upon 
him, that he resolved no more to depend upon the 
one, or to provoke the other, and was willing to sec 
the king’s power and authority so much restrained, 
that he might not be able to do him any harm. 

The earls of Pembroke and Salisbury were so to- 
tally without credit or interest in the parliament or 
country, that it was no matter which way their in- 
clinations or affections disposed them ; and their fear 
of the* faction that prevailed was so much greater 
than their hatred towards them, tlyit though they 
wished they might rather be destroyed than the king, 
they had rather the king and his posterity should lie 
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destroyed, than that Wilton should be taken from 
. the one of them, or Hatfield from the other ; the 
preservation of both which from any danger, they 
both believed to be the highest point of prudence, and 
politic circumspection. 

The earl of Denbigh had mubh greater parts, and 
saw farther befose him into the desperate designs of 
that party that had then the power, than either of 
the other three, and detested those designs as much 
as any of them ; yet the pride of his nature, not in- 
ferior to the proudest, pnd the conscience of his in- 
gratitude to the king, in some respects sujierior to 
theirs who had been most obliged, kept him from lie- 
ing willing to quit the company with whom he had 
conversed too long. Though he had received from 
them most signal affronts and indignities, and well 
knew he should never more be employed by them, 
yet he thought the king’s condition to be utterly de- 
sperate, and that he would Ih; at last compelled to 
yield to worse conditions than were now offered to 
him. He conferred with so much freedom with one 
of the king’s commissioners, and spent so much time 
with him in the vacant hours, there having been for- 
merly a great friendship between them, that he drew 
some jealousy upon himself from some of his compa- 
nions. With him he lamented his own condition, 
and acknowledged his disloyalty to the king, with 
expressions of great compunction ; and protested, 
“ that he would most willingly redeem his transgres- 
“ sions by any attempt that might serve the king 
“ signally, though he were sure to lose his life in it ; 
“ but that to lose himself, without any benefit to the 
kiiijg# would expose him to all misery; which he 
“ would decline, by not separating from his party.” 
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He informed him more fully of the wicked purposes 
of those who tlien governed the parliament, than, 
others apprehended or imagined; and had a full 
prospect of the vile condition himself and all the no- 
bility should be reduced to ; yet thought it impossi- 
ble to prevent it by any authority p of their own ; 
and concluded, “ that if any conjuncture foil out, in 
“ which, by losing his life, he might preserve *the 
“ king, he would embrace the occasion ; otherwise, 
“ he would shift the best he could for himself.” 

Of the commissioners of Jhe house of commons, 
though, the three named before being excepted, the 
rest did in their hearts desire a peace, and upon 
much honester conditions than they durst own ; yet 
there were not two of them who had entire confi- 
dence in each other, or who durst communicate their 
thoughts together : so that though, they* could speak 
their minds freely enough, severally, to those com- 
missioners of the king’s side with whom they had 
former friendship, they would not, in the presence of 
any of their own companions, use that freedom. The 
debate, that had been in the house, upon the self- 
denying; ordinance, had raised so many jealousies, 
and discomposed the confidence that had formerly 
been between many of them, that they knew not 
what any man intended to do ; many who had, from 
the beginning of the troubles, professed to have most 
devotion for the earl of Essex, and to abhor all his 
enemies, had lately seemed to concur in that ordi- 
nance, which was contrived principally for his disho- 
nour and destruction ; and others, who seemed still 
to adhere to him, did it with so maity cautions, that 
there could be no confidence of their perseverance. 
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BOOK Hollis, who was the frankest among them in own- 
ing his animosity and indignation against all the in- 
dependent party, and was no otherwise affected to 
the presbyterians, than as they constituted a party 
upon which he depended to oppose the other, did 
foresee that many of those who appeared most reso- 
lute to cohcur with him would, by degrees, fall from 
him purely for want of courage, in which he 
abounded. Whitlock, who, from the beginning, had 
concurred with them without any inclinations to 
their persons or their principles, had the same reason 
still not to separate from them. All his estate was 
in their quarters, and he had a nature that could not 
bear or submit to be undone : though i to his friends, 
who were commissioners for the king, he used his 
old openness, and professed his detestation of all the 
proceedings bf his party, yet could not leave them. 
Pierpoint and Crew, who were both men of great 
fortunes, and had always been of the greatest mode- 
ration in their counsels, pnd most solicitous upon all 
opportunities for peace, appeared now to have con- 
tracted more bitterness and sourness than formerly ; 
and were more reserved towards the king’s commis- 
sioners than was expected; and in all conferences 
insisted peremptorily, “that 'the king must yield to 
“ whatsoever was required ® in the three demands 
“ which had been debated.” They aU valued them- 
selves “ upon having induced the parliament, against 
“ all opposition, to consent to a treaty ; which pro- 
“ ducing no effect, they should hereafter have no 
“ more credit and it plainly appeared, that they 
had persuaded themselves, that, in the treaty, they 
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should be able to persuade the king’s commissioners 
to concur with them ; and that the king would yield 
upon the very same argument and expectation, that 
the earl of Pembroke had offered to the chancellor 
of the exchequer *. 

Some of them, who knew how impossible it was 
to prevail with the commissioners^ or, if they could 
be corrupted so far in their judgments, how nftich 
more impossible it would be to persuade the king to 
consent to what was so diametrically against his con- 
science and his honour, and, in truth, against his 
security, did w%h, “ that, " to get the time of the 
“ treaty prolonged, some concessions might be made 
“ in the point of the militia, in order to their se- 
“ curity ; which being provided for might probably 
“ take off many persons, who, out of that considera- 
“ tion principally, adhered to those who they thouglft 

were most jealous of it, and most solicitous for it.” 
This * seemed such an expedient to those to whom 
they proposed it, that they thought fit to make a de- 
bate among all the commissioners about it ^ ; ** and 
“ if it should * produce no other effect, than the 
“ getting more days to the treaty, and making more 
“ divisions in the parliament, both which they might 
“ naturally expect from* it, the benefit was not small 
“ thqj, would attend it ; for, as long as the treaty 
“ lasted, there could be little * advance made to- 
“ wards new modelling the army, the delay whereof 
“ would give the king likewise more time to make 
“ his preparations for the field ; towards which be 
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.vailed with the commissioners to serid their opinion 
to the king, “ that he would give them leave to pro- 
“ pose, when the next day came for the debate of 
“ the point of the militia, that the whole militia of 
“ the kingdom should be settled in such a number 
“ of pereoos, for ^even or eight years, who might ® 
“ bfe all sworn to the observation of 'all the articles 
“ which should be agreed upon in the treaty ; after 
“ the expiration of which time, which would be suf- 
“ ficient to extinguish jdl jealousies, it should be re- 
“ stored to the king,” And they sent the king a list 
of such names, as they wished might be inserted in 
the proposition, of persons in credit with the parlia- 
ment, to which his majesty might add the like num- 
ber of such, of whose fidelity he was most assured. 

^ The earla of Essex, Northumberland, Warwick, 
and Manchester, with Fairfax and Cromwell, were 
among those they recommended to be named by the 
king. With this message they sent two of their 
own body, who added other reasons, which they con- 
ceived might prevail with him ; ** and it was with 
great difficulty that his majesty was prevailed with 
to consent that such an overture should be made. 
But being unwilling to dissent from his commis- 
sioners’ judgment, and believing it would re- 
jected, ^ and in hope that it would gain time by 

This] And this chequer would he one ; but he 

' might] should excused himself, having in the 

sent two of their own body, debate changed his mind, and 
who added other resAions, which upon somewhat that was like 
they conceived might prevail fall out was against the making 
with him ;] Thus vrigiriallt/ in the proposition at all ; 
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lengthening the treaty, his majesty was contented, 
that the commissioners should make such an offer as ■ 
is mentioned, and name the persons they had pro- 
posed of the parliament party ; and withal, ^ he sent 
a list of such persons as himself thought fit to trust 
in that affair ; in whom, b together with the others, 
he would have the power of the mi^tia to be vested**. 
But by this time, the term assigned for the trdaty 
drawing towards an end, they who had first advised 
this expedient, had not the same opinion of the suc- 
cess; and had- plainly discovered, that the parlia- 
ment would not'consent to a^d one day more to the 
treaty. So the farther prosecution of the overture 
in that manner was laid aside. For the king’s com- 
missioners concluded, “ that at this time to offer any 
“ particular names from the king to be trusted wi^ 
“ the militia, was but to expose those persons to Wf 
“ proach, as some of them were very ungracious and 
“ unpopular to them * ; and to give the other side an 
“ excuse for rejecting the offer, upon exception to 
“ their persons.” However, that they might see a 
gre*ater condescension from the king in that point, 
than he had ever yet been induced to, they offered, 
“ that the militia should be so settled for the space 
“ of seven years, as they-had desired, in such a num- 
“ hereof persons as should be agreed upon ; a moiety 
“ of which persons should be nominated by the king, 
“ and the other moiety by the parliament which 
was regected by them with their usual neglect. 


‘ and withal,] but then, 
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The end of 
the treaty 
without ef- 
fect. 


From this time the commissioners^ on both sides, 
.grew more reserred, and colder toWkrds each other; 
insomuch as in the last conferences the answers and 
replies upon one another were sharper and more re- 
flecting than they had formerly been : and in their 
conference upon the last day, which held most part 
of the night, it, was evident, either side laboured 
mdst to make the other seem to be most in fault. 
The king’s commissioners delivered a paper, which 
contained a sum of ail that had been done in the 
treaty, and observed, ‘‘ that after a war of so many 
“ years, entered into, as was pretended, for the de- 
“ fence and vindication of the laws of the land, and 
the liberty of the subject, in a treaty of twenty 
days, they had not demanded any one thing, that, 
“ by the law of the land, they had the least title to 
*dei!iand; 43ut insisted only on such particulars as 
were against law, and the established government 
of the kingdom ; and that much more had been 
offered to them for the obtaining of peace, than 
they could with justice or reason retiuire with 
which they were so oflended, that they, for some 
time, refused to receive the paper, upon pretence, 
that the time for the treaty Was expired because 
it was then after twelve of -the clock of the night of 
the twentieth : but at last they were contented 
to receive it, finding that it would not be less public, 
and would more reflect upon them, if they rejected 
it ; and so they parted, a little before the break of 
day; 

The next day, being Sunday, they restfed in the 
town, that they might in the afternoon decently take 
their leaves of each other ; though Monday, accord- 
ing to the letter of their pass, was the last day of 
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their &eecbm, and at 4:hat season of Uie year i their 
journey to Oxfbrd might require two days, as t^ey 
.had spent two days in coming thither ; and the oom- 
missioners for the parliament had given, them a 
pa^r, in which they declared, that they might 
“ safely make use of another day for their return, of 
“ which no advantage should be ^en.” . But they 
having on Sunday performed their mutual visith to 
each other, parted with such coolness towards each 
other, as if they scarce hoped to meet again ; and 
the king’s commissioners were so unwUling to run 
any hazard, * that they were on the Monday moiming 
so Arly in their coaches, that they came to Oxford 
that night, and kissed the king’s hand; who re- 
ceived them very graciously ; thanking "* them for 
the pains they had taken. Surely the pains: tbov 
had taken, with how little success soeuer, wag ve^ 
great ; and thef who had been most inured to busi- 
ness, had not in their lives ever undergone so great 
fatigue for twenty days together, ela at that treaty. 
The commissioners seldom parted, during that whole 
time, till two or three of the clock in the morning. 
Besides, they were obliged to sit up later who were 
to prepare such papers as were direirted for the next 
day, and to write letters to Oxford ; so that, if .the 
treat]^ had continued much longer, it is. very pro- 
iiable many of the commissioners must have fallen 
sick for want of steep ; which some of them were 
not satisfied' with in, three or four days afbgr,fbeir 
return to Oxford. Thus epded the treaty of -Ux- 
bridge, the particulars whereof weife, by the king’s 
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command, shortly after published in print, and never 
contradicted by the parliament. 

The king spoke to tho^ he trusted most at that 
time, with much more melancholy of his own con- 
dition, and the state of his affairs, than he had 
used to do. The loss of Shrewsbury was attended 
with many ill consequences; and that which had 
seetned to bring some kind of recompense for it, the" 
surprise trf Weymouth, proved but a dream ; for the 
enemy had lost but one part of the town, which 
they, in a short time after, recovered again by the 
usual negligence of the king’s governors. So that 
his majesty told them, “ he found it absolutely ne- 
“ cessary to pursue his former resolution of separ- 
“ rating the prince his son from himself, that the 
“ enemy might not, upon any success, find them toge- 
ther-; which, he said, would be ruin to them both ; 
“ whereas, though he should fall into their hands 
“ whilst his son was at liberty, they would not dare 
“ to do him harm.” He seemed to have very rea- 
sonable apprehensions, that upon the loss of a battle 
he might become a prisoner ; but he never imagined, 
that it would enter into their thoughts to take away 
his life ; not that he believed they could be restrained 
from that impious act by any remorse of conscience, 
or that they had not wickedness enough to design 
and execute it : but he believed it against their in- 
terest ; and would often, in discourse, say, “ of what 
moment the preservation of his life was tdcthe re- 
“ bels ; and how much they were concerned to pre- 
“ serve it, in regard, that if he himself" were dead, 
“ the parliament stood dissolved ; so that there would 
• • 
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“ be an end of their government which, though it 
were true in law, would have Uttle shaken their, 
power, P of which they W^re too long possessed to 
part with it easily. 

I'his '' was a speculation of that nature, that no- 
body had reason to* endeavour to change the king’s 
opinion in that particular ; and hi$ majesty thought 
of nothing so much as hastening the prince’s j^r- 
ney; andT to that purpose commanded those who 
were appointed to attend him to be ready by a short 
day, resolving ^ that his hi^ness should make his 
journey directly to Bristol, and continue his resi- 
dente there, till some emergent alteration should 
moke his remove from thence necessary. For what- 
ever discourse was made of raising an army in the 
west, the king had no purpose to put tlie prince into 
the head of any such army ; and though Gorkig ha^ 
prevailed to bd sent, with a strong party of horse, 
and some foot, into Hampshire, upon pretence of se- 
curing the west from Waller’s indursioii, and upon 
some other design ; yet the king had not the least 
purpose, that he should be where the prince was ; 
though he was not himself without that design at 
that present, as shall be meule out anon, meaning ^ 
by that device to withdraw himself from the com- 
mand of prince Rupert, which the king did not ap- 
prehend. But his majesty " having no more iU Tiis 
purpose than is said before, he sent the lord Hop- 
ton to Bristol to provide a house for - his highness, 
and to put that city into as good a posture of secu- 
rity for the prince’s residence as was necessary ; nor 
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was there any other strength designed to attend 
about his highness’s peraon, than one regiment of 
horse, and one regiment of foot, for his guards, both 
to be under * the command of the lord Capel ; who 
was likewise to raise them upon his own credit and 
interest; there being, at that Time, not one man 
raised of horse off foot, nor any means in view for 
the payment of them, when they should be raised ; 
nor, indeed, for the support of the prince’s family, or 
his person. In so great a scarcity and poverty was 
the king himself, and hjs court at Oxford. 

There happened an accident at this time, that re- 
conciled the minds of many to this journey of* the 
prince into the west, and looked like a good omen 
that it would produce good effects ; though it proved 
afterwards an occasion of much trouble and inconve- 
nience. Whfen the king returned through Somerset- 
shire, after the defeat of the earl of Essex in Com- 

« 

wall, there had been a petition delivered to him, in 
the names of the gentry, clergy, freeholders, and 
others his majesty’s protestant subjects of the county 
of Somerset, in which they desired, “ that his ma- 
“ jesty would give them leave to petition the parlia- 
“ ment, that there might be a treaty for peace ; and 
“ that they might have liberty to wait upon his ma- 
jesty in person in his march ; and that, when they 
“ came to a nearer distance, they might then go before, 
“ and deliver their petition ; and if they should not 
“ obtain their so just request, they would their assist 
his majesty to get that by the sword, which could 
“ be obtained no other way.” To r that' purpose, 
they desired leave " to put themselves in arms, to 
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“ atte;nd his m^esty in the journ^.” Tins petition, book 
how indigestea, or^ impracticable soever in the — ^ — 1- 
n^anner and way proposed, was contrived by some 
peiyons of unquestionable fidelity to the king ; who 
thought, that, under this specious title of petitioners 
for peace, they might draw even that whole popu- 
lous county to appear for the king ; and therefore 
the king gave them a gracious reception, and liberty 
to do all that they desired; believing it possible, 
that he might even from thence recruit his foot, 
which he most desired. Bpt his majesty’s speedy 
march left that design to be better weighed and di- 
gested. 

Upon the first fame of the prince’s being to visit 
the west, and to keep his court there, some gentle- 
men, of the best quality in the west, came to Ox- 
ford, as intrusted by the rest to acquaint his ma- 
jesty, ‘‘ that they had now formed the design, they 
“ had formerly presented to him, much better than 
“ it was ; and that the four western counties, Dor- 
“ set, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, had resolved 
“ to enter into an association, and to be joint peti- 
‘‘ tioners to the parliament for peace; and that 
•• their petition should be sent by very many thou- 
“ sands of the most substantial freeholders of the 
“ several counties, who ® should have money enough 
“ in their purses to defray their charges, going and 
“ returning ; and whosoever refused to join in the 
“ petition should be looked upon as enemies to 
“ peace and their country, and accordingly treated**: 
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** SO that this addrc.ss could not but^ have great in- 
“ fluence upon the parliament, being under the style 
“ of one and all ; and could not but be looked upon 
“ as such.” They desired the king, “ that the prince 
“ might be made general of this association ; in or- 
“ der to which, they would provide for his support 
“ according to his dignity ; and, in the first place, 
“ take care for the raising a good guard of horse 
“ and foot, for the safety of his person.®” 

Though this design, in the notions thereof, was 
as^ unpracticable as the former, yet his majesty 
thought not fit to discountenance and reject it. It 
was very vehemently pressed by many persons of 
qualitj% in the name of the four western counties, 
and among those who took it most to heart, sir 
John Stawel was the chief; a gentleman of one of 
the largest ‘estates that any man possessed in the 
west, who had, from the beginning of the parlia- 
ment, shewed very great affection to the person of 
the king, and to the government that was settled, 
both in church and state ; and from the beginning 
of the war had engaged both his own person, and 
his two sons, in the most active part of it, with sin- 
gular courage ; and had rendered himself as odious 
to the parliament, as any m*an of that condition had 
done. This gentleman was assisted and counselled 
by 8 Mr. Fountain, a lawyer of eminency, Avho had 
been imprisoned, and banished London, for his de- 
clared affection to the crown ; and they two * had 
first entertaine^J and formed this project in their 

* person.) royal*person. counselor 
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own thoughts, and then, upon the conunun^pation noom 

of it with sonie gentlemen, and more of the farm 1- 

ers'' and freeholders of the county,* found such a 
general concurrence with® them, that they con- 
cluded it could not but have good success, and 
would bring the parliament to be glad of peace. 

They were both very tenacious of what they had 
once resolved, and believed all who objected a^inst 
their undertaking to be averse from peace ; so that 
the king concluded, that he would so far comply 
with them, as to make the prince general of their 
association, which he was sure could do no harm ; 
and they were so much delighted with the conde- 
scension, that they promised speedily to make pro- 
vision for the prince’s support, and for the raising 
his guards of horse and foot ; and to that pui-pose 
made haste to Bristol, that all things might be ready 
against the prince came thither. 

Upon these reasons, the prince had two commis- The prince 
sions granted to him ; one, " to be general of the as- made gene- 
sociation, and another, to lie general of all the king’s 
forces in England. For when the king declared 
his nephew prince Rupert to be general, in the«n^“«>“»- 
p^e of the earl of Brentford, his highness desired, 

“ttat there might h& no general in England but 
“ tl^ prince of Wales, and that he might receive 
“ his commission from him which his majesty 
took well ; and so that commission of generalissimo 
was likewise given to the prince, when in truth it 
was resolved he should act no part in either, but 
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BOOK rentflin quiet in Bristol, till the fiite of urmies 
_J^!!!l_cotild be better discerned. 

J 64 . 5 . indisposition and melancholy which po^ssed 

the court at Oxford, and dl the king’s party, was 
preserved frwn despair only by the extraordinary ® 
discontents and animosities Jn the parliament ; which 
kept them from pursuing the advantages they had r 
had ^by united counsels. As soon as the commis> 
sioners were returned from Uxbridge, and that a 
treaty could be now no farther urged, the independ- 
ent party (for so they were now contented to be 
called, in opposition to the other, which was styled 
presbyterian) appeared barefaced, and vigorously 
pressed on their self-denying ordinance, that so 
they might proceed towards modelling their new 
army, by putting out the old officers; during the 
suspension whereof, there was no care for providing 
for the troops they had, or making recruits, or pre- 
paring any of those provisions w'hich would be ne- 
cessary for taking the field. They were now en- 
tered into the month of March, which was used as 
a strong argument by both parties, the one urging, 
“ from the season of the year, the necessity of expe- 
** diting their resolution for the passing the oi]^- 
“ nance, that the army might be put into a postwe 
“ of marching the other pressing, “ that so g^eat 
“ an alteration ought not to be attempted, when 
“ there was so short a time to make it in : that 
“ there would be apparent danger, that the enemy 
would find them, without any army at all fit to 
“ take the field and therefore desired, “ that all 

i. 
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“ might ^smd as they were till the epdtof 

“ the next campaign ; when, if they aaw cause, they . 
“ nugfat resume this expedient.” The other party 
were loud against the delay, and said, “ that was 

the way to make the war last ; for managed as it 
“ had been, they should be found at the end of the 
“ next campaigpi in the same pijsture they were 
“ now in ; whereas they made no doubt but, if this 
“ ordinance was passed, they should proceed so vi- 
“ gorously, that th^ next campaign should put an 
“ end to the war,” 

The debate continued many days in tbe house of 
comlhons, with much passion, and sharp reflections 
upon things and persons; whilst the house of peers 
looked on, and attended the resolution below. Of 
the presbyterian party, which passionately opposed 
the ordinance, the chief were, Hollis, Stapleton, 
Glin, Waller, Long, and others, who believed their 
party much superior in number : as the independent 
party was led by Nathaniel Fiennes, Vane, Crom- 
well, Haslerig, Martin, and others, who spoke more 
and warmer than they that opposed them. Of the 
house of peers, there was none thought to be of this 
last party ’’ but the lord Say ; all the rest were sup- 
posed to be of the earl of Essex’s party; and so, 
that jt was impossible that the ordinance should* 
ever pass in the house of peers, though it should be 
carried by tbe commons. But they were in this, as 
in many othhr things, disappointed ; for many, who 
had sat silent, and been thought to have been of 
one party, appeared to be of the otfeer. They who 
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thought they could never be secure in any peace, 
.except the king were first at their mercy, and so 
obliged to accept the conditions they would give 
him, were willing to change the hand in carrying 
on the war; and many, who thought the earl of 
Essex behaved himself too imperiously, were willing 
to have the con^mand in one who was more their 
eqifiil. Many were willing he should be angered 
and humbled, that himself might be more concerned 
to advance a peace, w^ch he had not been forward 
enough to do, whilst he held the supreme command. 

When the debate ^ew ripe, S^int-John, Pier- 
point, Whitlock, and Crew, who had been thought 
to be of the party of the earl of Essex, appeared for 
passing the ordinance, as the only way to unite their 
counsels, and to resist the common enemy ; saying, " 
“ they discovered by what they heard abroad, and 
“ by the spirit that governed in the city, that there 
“ would be a general dissatisfaction in the people, if 
“ this ordinance were not passed,” Then they fell 
into a high admiration of the earl of Essex, extol- 
ling* his great merit, and seemed to fear, “ that the 
“ war would never be carried on so happily as it 
“ had been under him ; or if it were, that the good 
“ success must be still imputed to his conduct and 
“ courage, which had formed their armies.,, and 
“ taught them to fight.” By r this kind of oratory, 
and professing to decline their own inclinations and 
wishes, purely for peace and unity, they so far pre- 
vailed over those who were still surprised, and led 
by some craft, that the ordinance was passed in the 

“ spying,] whereas, , ^ By] And by 
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house of commpns, and transmitted to the peers for book 
their consent ; where nobody imagined it would ever. 

1645. 

pass. 

After the battle at York, and that * the earl of 
Manchester was required to march with his army 
against the king, upon the defeat of the earl of Es- 
sex in Cornwall, the Scottish army marched north- 
wards, t(\ reduce the little garrisons remaining " in 
those parts ; which was easily done. After which 
they marched to Newcastle;*lwhich, being defended 
only by the townsmen, an4 in no degree fortified 
for a siege, was given up to them, after as good a 
resistance as could be made in such a place, and by 
such people. So that they ' having no more to do 
in those parts, the parliament thought not fit how- 
ever** to dismiss them to return into their own 
country, not knowing yet how far tfieir new mo- 
delled prmy would be able to carry on all their de- 
signs. And therefore the Scottish army was again 
advanced as far as York, ajid was to be applied as 
there should be occasion. 

® The king had formerly, towards the end of the An account 
year forty-three, considered how to give such a dis-ofM^'nt- 
turbance to Scotland, as might oblige their army to^j'j*®*' 
stay at home to quencTi a fire in their own coun-’"*** 

g land. 

tryf^ but* all the advance which had been made 
towards the execution of that design, ^ in the con- 
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BOOK ferences with the earl of Mountn^, and in the 
_Z!!!l_commitni«it of duke Hamilton, had been checked 
1645. for some time^ by the king’s not being able to gi^e 
any troops to that earl, by the protection whereof 
the loyal party of that kingdom might come to his 
assistaiice, and discover their affection to his ma- 
jesty. Notwithstanding which, ' the vigorous spirit 
of the earl of Mountrose had stirred him up to 
make some attempt, whether he had any help or 
no. The person whom that earl most hated and 
contemned was the m/irquis of Argyle, who had 
then the chief government of Scotland ; and though 
he was a man endued with all the faculties of ci^t 
and diss im ulation that were necessary to bring great 
designs to effect, and had, in respect of his estate 
and authority, a very great interest in that king* 
dom ; yet he had no martial qualities, nor the re- 
putation of more courage, than insolent and imperi- 
ous persons, whilst they meet with no opposition, 
are used to have. 

7'he earl of Mountrose believed that his getting 
safely into Scotland was much more difficult than it 
would be to raise men enough there to control the 
authority of Argyle. There was at that time at 
Oxford the earl of Antrim*, remarkable for no- 
thing, but for having married the dowager of the 
great duke of Buckingham, within few years after 
the death of that favourite. By the possession of 
her ample fortune, he had lived in the couJrt in 
great expense apd some lustre, until his riot had 

checked for some time] dis- vourable, by any power his ma* 
continued from that^time jesty had to contribute troops 
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contracted so great a debt, that he wa^ necessitated 
to leave the ^gdom, and to retire to his own for-, 
tune in Ireland, (which was veiy fair,) together with 
his wife, who gave him reputation, ^ being a lady, 
besides her own great extraction and fortune, as 
heiress to the hous6 of Rutland, and wife and mo- 
ther to the dukes of Buckiqghain, of a very great 
wit and spirit ; and made the mean parts of*her 
present husband (a handsome man too) well enough 
received in all places : so thatf they had lived in Ire- 
land in splendour, " as they^might well do, till that 
rebellion drove *the lady again from thence, to find 
a livelihood out of her own estate in England. And 
upon the queen’s first coming to Oxford, she like- 
wise came thither ; ” where she found great respect 
from all. The earl of Antrim, who was a man of 
excessive pride and vanity, and of a 'very p weak 
and narrow understanding, was no sooner without 
the counsel and company of his wife, than he be- 
took himself to the rebels, vvith an imagination that 
his quality and fortune would give him the supreme 
power over them ; which, probably, i he never in- 
tended to employ to the prejudice of the king, but 
desired to appear so considerable, that he might be 
looked upon as a greater man than the marquis of 
Ormpnd; which was so uneasy and torturing an 
ambition to him, that it led him into several faults 
and follies. The rebels were glad of his presence, 

* reputation,] great reputa- came thither;] And so she had 
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and to have his name known to be among them, but 
had no coqfidence in his abilities to advise or com- 
mand them ; but relied much more upon his brother, 
Alexander Macdonnel, who was fast to their party, 
and in their most secret counsels. 

The earl, according to his natural unsteadiness, 
did not like his .station there, but, by disguise, got 
hinfiself into the protestant quaiters, and from thence 
into England, and so to Oxford, where his wife then 
was, and made his presence not unacceptable ; tlie 
king not having then notice of his having ever been 
among the Irish rebels ; but he pretended to have 
great credit and power in Ireland to serve the king, 
and to dispose the 'Irish to a peace, if he should have 
any countenance from the king ; which his majesty 
knew him too well to think him capable of. Whe- 
ther the earl of Antrim had his original extraction 
in Scotland, or the marquis of Argyle his in Ireland, 
must be left to the determination of those that are 
skilled in the genealogy of the family of the Macdon- 
nels ; to the superiority whereof they both pretend; 
and the earl of Antrim, to much of those lands in 
the Highlands of Scotland, which were possessed by 
Argyle : and the greate.st part of his estate in Ire- 
land was in that part of Ulster that lies next Scot- 
land, and his dependents near * of the same language 
and manner of living with the Highlanders of Scot- 
land. The knowledge of this disposed the earl of 
Mountrose to make a great acquaintance with him ' 
as soon as he came to Oxford, and to consult with 
him, whether it might not be possible to draw a body 

'' o£ those that are skUled in of the family of Macdonnels ; 
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of men out of Ireland to be such a foundatim; for 
raising forces ii) Scotland, as might advance the en-. 
terprise he had so long in his heai-t ; it being noto- 
rious enough that the Highlanders in .Scotland had 
veiy good affections fpr the hing ; and desired no- 
thing more than, tt> free themselves from the. hard 
slavery they had long endured under the tyranny of 
Argyle. The passage over" the sea in those phtees, 
between Scotland and Ireland, is sb narrow, that the 
people often make their markets in ope and the other 
in the space of few hburs ; and the hardiness of both 
people is such, .that they have no delight in the su- 
perfluity of diet or clothing, or the great commodity 
of lodging ; and were very fit to“fconstitute an army 
that was not to depend upon any supplies of money, 
or arms, or victual, but what they could easily pro- 
vide fin* themselves, by^he dexterity that is univer- 
sally practised in those parts. ' 

The* earl of Antrim, who was naturally a great 
undertaker, and desired nothing so much, as that the 
king should believe him to he a man of interest and 
pdwer in Ii*eland, was highly * exalted, when he dis- 
covered by the earl of Mountrose, that he was thought 
to have credit onough in that part of Ireland to per- 
form a service for the king, which he never .before 
entertained a thought of. So that he presently un- 
dertook to the earl of Mountrose, “ that, if the king 
“ would grant him a commission, he would raise an 
“ A^wy in -Ireland, and transport it into Scotland ; 
“ and would himself be in the head of it ; by means 
“ whereof he believed all the clan oT the Macdonnels 
“ in the Highlands of Scotland might be persuaded to 
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BOOK “ fc^ow him.” Whra the eaii of Mountrose had 
formed such a rei^onable undertaking, as he believed 
1545. jjjg earl .of Antrim might in truth be able to <XHnplj 
with, he apqiiiainted the lord IMgby with it, who was 
a friend to all difficult designs, and desired him to 
“ propose it to the king, and to iet,hi^ majesty know, 
“ that he was so confident of the earl of Antrim’s 
Ifeing able to p^er%in what' ^oiild be. necessary, 
“.(for h% would 'be Vegr ’^ell content, if he would 
“ send over a iroicly but of two thousand anen into 
“ Scotland, which hq well knew he could easily do,) 
“ that he would himselftbe in the Highlands to receive 
* riiem, and run his fortune with them, ifdiis majesty 
“ would give him feave to gather up such a number 
of his countiymen about Oxford, as would lie will- 
“ ing to accompany him ; with whom " he would 
“ make his way thither ; aq^ that, if no time were 
“ 16st in prosecuting this di^ign, he did hope; that 
“ by the time the Scottish army * sh(^ld be ready 
“ to take the field, they should receive such an alarm 
“ from their own country, as should hinder their ad- 
“ vance.” 

Upon this overture, the king conferred with the 
two earls together ; and finding the narl of Antrim 
forward to undertake the raising as many men as 
should be desired, if he might have the' king’s com- 
mission to that purpose ; and knowing we]^l, that he 
had, in that part of the kingdom, interest enough to 
do it ; and the earl of Mountrose as confidently as- 
suring his majesty, “ that with two thousand men 
" landed in the Highlands, he would quickly raise an 
“ armj^, with which he could disquief that kingdmn ;” 

f . • 

“ with whom] and with those my in England 
^ Scottish army] Scottish ar- 
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and the de^gn more' prol^le than an^ other bo ok 
tihst could he prised to the smne purp|ae;'M8 ina^-_L!L- 
jest^resolred to encourage it all he coUld^ that is, p3 
givf! it couhtepance for. he had nd.ther.>jm(»i%’, ndr 
arms, nor ai^iipitkHqt contr^te^to it de- ' 

gree. The 4 .gp^tl^j^etiqn at" the 'first 

entrance mtpft filmll^^thpiiigh the. ear^ <tf 

“ trim hi^'pow^ m^Ulite^^i|i. among the Roman 
“ Catholics, hetwas^very ^1%^'tQ ^e protestanW 
“ and obnoxious to tlm state at Ddblto, many things . 

“ being discovered^ ag^st h^ hf his correspondence • 

“ with the rgliels, which wete fibt known when he 
“ came into England,^. .But tfaa| which gave m'ost 
umbrage (for nobody s^pected his ccaijunctipn with 
the rebels) was his.declared “ malice to the lord lieu- 
tenant, the marquis of Ormond, and the contempt 
“ the marquis* had of him, who would therefore un- 
derva|uC any pr^g^^l^n |hould be made by him, 

“ being a man y of so notorious * a levity and incon- 
stancy, that he did not pse to intend the same 
“ thing long. There could be no trusting him with 
“ any commission independent jppon the marquis of 
Ormond, or allowing him ‘ to do any thing in Ire- 
“ land without the marquis’s privity,’’ and sucb'a li- 
“ mitation would by no 'means be grateful to him.'® 

“ And though ^ the benefit the king’s Mends in Soot- 
« land ® would receive by the carrying away any 
“ body <rf men out of Ulster, would ’’ be a great less- . 

“ enidg and abatement of the strengrii of the Irish 

y being a man] who was ** to him.] to the otl^r. 

* notorious] notaMe And thoftgh] Besides 

* allowing him] Not in MS. * ** tHe king's friends inf Scot- 

marquis's privity»] his pri- land] that Scotl^d 

vity, • ^ woul,d] it would 
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‘‘ rebels, who had the command ovpr those ^rts; 
" yet ? if the earl of. Antrim, under any authority 
“ from the king, should indiscreetly behave himsrif^ 
“ (as no man who loved him best had any confidence 
“ in his discreti6h,)_all the regrOacbes cast upon his 
“ majesty, of his, countenancing* those rdiels, would 
“ iieceive the greatest confirmation imliginahle.” 

'f’he foresight of these difficulties^ j^ave life to an 
intrigue in the cojir^ whi^ for some time had not 
succeeded.** Daiiiel O’Neile (who was in subtlety 
and understanding nSu^h superior to the whole na- 
tion of the old Irish’) had long laboured to be of the 
^dchamber to the king. He was very well known 
to * the, court, having spent many years between that 
and the Low Countries, the winter season in the one, 
and the summer always in the army in the other *, 
as good*^ an“ education towdfds advanceihent in the 
world as that age knew. He had a fair teputation 
in both climates, having a competent fortune of his 
own to support himself without dependence,' and a 
natural insinuation and address, which made him ac- 
ceptable in the best company. He was a great ob- 
server and discerner of men’s natures and humours, 
and was very dexterous in compliance where he 
found it useful. As soon as' the troubles’" begun in 
Scotland, he had, with the first, the command of a 
troop of horae ; to which he was by all men held 
very equal, having had good experience in the most 
active armies of that time, and a courage very noto- 
rious. And thqugh his inclinations were naturally 

B yet^ but then * . ‘‘as gooil] which was as good 

** Had not succeeded.^ had ' ^ dependence,] dependence 

been eclipsed. or behold ingness, 

* to] in ^ '"'Hroubies] first troubles 
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to ease and h^uty, his industry was indefatigable, 
when his honour required it, or his particular inter- 
est, which he was never without, and to which he 
wq^ very indulgent,. made it necessary or convenient. 

In the second troubles in Scotland he had a 
greater command, amd some part ip most of the in- 
trigues of the court, and was in great confidence with 
those whp mostidesigned the destruction of the earl 
of Strafford ; against whom he had contracted some 
prejudice in the behalf of his nation : yet when the 
parliament grew tpo impepous, he entered very 
frankly into those new designs, which were contrived 
at*court, with less circumspection than both the 
season and the weight of the affpir required- And 
in this combination, in which men were most con- 
cerned for themselves, and to receive good recom- 
pense for the adventures they made, he had eithei- 
been pi^oiPised, or at least encouraged by the queen, 
to hope to be made groom of the bedchamber, when 
a vacancy should happen." , When the civil war be- 
gqn, he, being them in the Low Countries, having 
made an escape out of the Tower, where he stood 
committed by the parliament upon a charge of high 
treason, chose rather to be lieutenant colonel of horse 
to prince Rupert, than the name of a greater officer, 
whidi he might well have pretended to ; presuming 
that, by his dexterity, he should have such an inter- 
est in that young prince, as might make his relation 
to him. superior to those who had greater titles. He 
had the misfortune, at the first coming of the prince, 
to have credit with him to make some impressions 
and prejudices, which he would, havd been glad af- 
' " happen.] appear. 
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— —credit likewise to build upon those foundatiomi, 
1646. })ig hopM to have had the sole authmity to 

havei supervised and directed. When be saw some 
of his fraternity promoted to offices and honours, 
who had not ventured or suffered more then he, (for 
if h^e had not made his escape out of the Tower very 
dexterously in a lady’s dress, he had been in mani- 
fest danger of his life,) and whose pretences were not 
better founded, than upon the promises made at the 
same time, when he had promised himself to be (ff 
the bedchamber, he now pressed Hkewise ** to be ad- 
mitted into that attendance; and the queen had Seen 
very solicitous with the king on his behalf, being con- 
scious to herself, that he had been encouraged by heri* 
to hope it. But the king could by no means be pre- 
vailed with to receive him, having contracted a pre- 
judice against him with reference to the earl of Straf- 
ford, or upon some oiher reason, which could not be 
removed by all his friends, or by the queen herself ; 
who therefore bid him expect a better conjuncture. 
This ^ O’Neile took very heavily ; and the more, be- 
cause his condition in the army was less pleasant to 

° (for if he bad not made his niongst those to whom the 
escape out of the Tower very queen had promised preferment 
dexterously in a lady’s dress, he in the beginning of the UuuUes, 
bad been in manifest danger of O’Neile was one, whom her 
his life,) and whose pretences majesty had promised to make 
were not better founded, than groom of the king’s bedchaiA- 
upon the promises made at the ber; and Percy and Wiimotbe- 
same time, when he had pro- ing now made lords, by virtue 
mi^ himself to be^of the bed- of tliat pronrlise that had been 
clmmber, he now pressed like- made at the same time, he bad 
wise] Thrwigh this portion lord pressed likewise &c. 

Clarihdon had drawn his pen, f by her] Nbt in MS, 
and interlined as follows : A- *> This] which 
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iora, bf ikHnoe^Rapat’s withdrawing his graon from 
him. 

The design of' the earls of Mountrose and An- 
trim. which was yet wholly manned with the king 
the lord IKgby, who was likewise of intimate 
friendship with O’hfeile, gave him ojq)ortunity to set 
this pretence again on foot. It was generally* known 
that O’^ile. whether by alliance, or friendship, or 
long acquaintance, had more power with the eail of 
Antrim than any man ; and that by the ascendant 
he had in his understanding, and the dexterity of 
his nature, in which he was superior to most men, 
he could persuade him very much ; and it was as 
notorious, that the marquis of Ormond loved O’Neile 
very well, and had much esteem for him. Upon this 
ground the lord Digby told the king, “ that he had 
“ thought of an expedient, which he did believe 
“ might relieve him in fhe perplexities he sustained 
“ concerning the conduct of the earl of Antrim 
and then proposed “ the sending O’Neile with him ; 
“ who should first dissuade him from affecting to 
“ have any commission himself to act in Ireland ; 
“ and then incline him to depend upon the assistance 
“ and authority of the marquis of Ormond ; who 
should be required by' the king to contribute all he 
“ conld for the making those levies of men, and for 
“ impressing of ships, and other vessels, for their 
“ transport^ion into the Highlands ; and then that 
“ he should go over himself with the earl, and stay 
“ with him during his abode in DuUin ; by which 
“ he might begin and preserve a * good intelligence 
“ between him and the marqqis of* Ormond and 

desig^n of] d^ign of uiyting ‘ might begin and preienre a] 

“ generally] universally would preserve 
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dispose the marquis of Ormond^ gratify him 
. “ in all things that might concern so important a 
“ service ; which,* besides the letters he should carry 
“ with him from the king, his own credit with the 
marquis, and his singular address, would easily 
“ bring to pass.” 

This proposition was very agreeable to the king, 
who knew O’Neile was equal to this business ; " and 
tile lord Digby did not in the least insinuate any de- 
sign for O’Neile’s advantage in the service, which 
M*oUld have diverted th? negociation : thereupon his 
majesty himself spoke to him of the whole design, 
the lord Digby desiring he would do so, pretending 
that he had not communicated any part of it to him, 
being not sure of his majesty’s approbation. He re- 
ceived it as a thing he had never thought of ; and 
Avhen the king asked him, “ whether he thought the 
“ earl had interest enough in those parts of. Ireland 
“ to levy and transport a body of men into the High- 
“ lands ?” he answered seadily, “ that he knew well, 
“ that there were so many there, where the earl’s 
“ estate lay, who depended absolutely upon him, 
“ that there would be men enough ready to go 
“ whither, or do what he required them : and that 
“ the men were hardy and stout for any service : but 
“ the drawing a body of them together, and trans- 
“ porting them, would require, he doubted, more 
“ power than the earl himself had, or could be “ 
“ master of. He said, there were two objections in 
“ view, and a third, that he was not willing for 
** many reasons to make. The first was, that no- 
th|ng of thal nature could be done without the 

" equal to this business ;] very could be]^ was 
equal to this function i 
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« Authpii^iy an^ power of the marquis of Orimmd, 
“ which, no douht, would be applied to any purpose 
" his majesty should direct ; yet that, the earl of An- 
^rim had behaved himself so indiscreetly towards 
“ the marquis, and so unhandsomely disobliged him, 
that it could not but be the severest command his 
“ majesty'could lay upon the marquis, to enter into 
" any kipd of conjunction or conversation with that 
“ earl. The second was, that, though the earl’s in- 
“ terest could make as many men as he desired to 
“ enter into an^ action or engagement he would pre- 
“ scribe, he much doubted the Irish commander 
“m chief, who had the military power of those 
“ parts, would hardly permit a body of those men, 
“ which they reckoned their best soldiers, to be 
“ transported ; and thereby their own strength to be 
“ lessened which was an objection of weight, and 
not mejitioned before to the king, nor considered by 
him. He said “ he was unwilling to make another 
“ objection, which reflected, upon a person so dear to 
“ Jiim, nnd for whom he would at any time lay down 
his life ; which was, that he much feared the earl 
“ of Antrim had not steadiness of mind enough to go 
“ through with such an undertaking, which other- 
“ wHe would be as eas^ as honourable.” 

The king, well satisfied with the discourse he 
made, told him, that he was not himself without 
“ the same apprehensions he had, and knew but one 
“ wajr to secure the business, > if* he would under- 
“ take the journey with him, by wjiich all his fears 
“ would be composed ; his counsel would govern the 
“ earl in all things, and his credit nith the mpquis 

y the busines8,]*it, * if] .which was, if 
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“ Ormond, which should be inq^rofired his mn- 
** jesty’s recominendi^oiii, would laevent any 
“ dice in him towards the emrl.” The king added, 
that the servicd itsdf was of so vast impmtanoe, 
“ that it might preserver's crown, and tl^r^ore his 
“ conducting it, without which lie saw litde hqie of 
** success, would be a matter of great Inmit, and 
“ could not be unrewarded.” O’Neile seemed won- 
derAilly surprised with the proposition, and in some 
disorder (which he could handsomely put on when 
he would) said, “ that he would never disobey any 
“ ccHnmand his majesty would positively lay upon 
him : but that he should look upon it as the 
greatest misfortune that could befall him, to re- 
<< ceive such a command, as would deprive him of 
attending upon his majesty in the next campaign, 
*' where he was sure there must be a battle ; firom 
“ which ^ he had rather lose his life than be absent.” 
Then he said, “ though the earl of Antrim was his 
kinsman and his friend, and one, who, he thought, 
“ loved him better than he did any other man, yet 
** Ive was the last man in England with whom he 
“ would be willing to join in any enterprise men- 
tioning his pride, and levity, and weakness, and many 
infirmities, which made it appear more reqMsite, 
that a wiser man should have the application of his 
interest*, which he knew must be himself. The 
king renewed his desire to him to undertake the 
service, as the greatest he could perform for him; 
and comraandedshim to confer with the lord Di^by, 
who should inform him of all particulars, and slmuld 
find |he way to make the eari of Antrim to 
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coranumicate to hiiB, and to wish Ms aa- 

sktantx; which was e«ily brought to paai; nor Whs 
tha% nnj' thing relating to it tha^ahe lord Digby 
hi^not betore imparted tp himf^ough the king 
suspected it not. 

ITie lord Bigl^ had now brought the businem to 
the shde hi wished ; and, within two or three days, 
t(dd the ]png*‘how glad the earl of Antrim was, 
“ thid; he had leave to communicate the matter with 
« O’Neile ; and desired nothing more than that his 
“ majesty would command •him to go over with 
“ him ; which was an excellent point gained, where- 
“ in he had himself chosen the person who was only 

fit to be with him, whereas he. might have been 
“ jealous, if he had been first recommended to him. 
“ The earl had, upon the first mention of him, taken 
“ notice of the difficulty he might find ‘to draw his 
" men qut of the Irish quarters, by the opposition of 
“ those who commanded there in chief; but, he 
“ stud, if the king would *make O’Neile go mth 
“ him, all that difficulty would be removed ; for 
“ Owen O’Neile, who was uncle to Daniel, was the 
“ general of all the Irish in Ulster, and incomparably 
“ the best soldier, and the wisest man that was 
“ among the Irish rebels, having long served the 
“ kifig of Spain in Flanders in very eminent com- 
“ mand ; and the earl said, that he was sure Daniel 
“ had that credit with his uncle, that he would not 
“ refuse, at his request, to connive at what was ne- 
“ cessaiy^ Sat the eari to do ; which was idl he de- 
“ sired.” 

The lord Dighy left not this .circumstance, 'vhich 
he pretended never to have thought of before, unob- 
served, to advance the counsel he*had given for em- 
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plojiag O’Neile; whom he took c^casion tihen to 
.magnify again; and told the king, ** that he had 
“ already convi^ed the earl of Antrim of the 
« of desiring another commission than what. the 
“ marquis of Ormond ^ll^ld find necessary to give 
“ him ; and how impossible it was for him to have 
“ any success in that design, without the cheerful 
“ concurrence and friendship of the marquis : which 
“ the earl was now brought to confess, and solemnly 
“ promised to do all he should be advised, to compass 
“ it,” But after all this, he lamented “ O’Neile’s** 
“ obstinate aversion to undertake the journey, for 
“ many reasons ; who, he said, had engaged him, ® 
“ under all the obligations of the friendship that was 
“ between them, to prevail ** with his majesty, that 
“ he might not be absent from his charge in the 
“ army, in a season when there must be so much 
“ action, and when his majesty’s person, whom he 
“ so dearly loved, must be in so great danger ; and 
“ that he had told him freely, that he could not ho- 
“ nestly move his majesty to that purpose, whom Jie 
“ knew to be so possessed of the necessity of his go- 
“ ing into Ireland with the earl, that he should de- 
“ spair of the whole enterprise, which was the most 
“ hopeful he had in his view, if he did not cheer- 
“ fully submit to act his part towards it : but that 
“ notwithstanding all he had said, by which he had 
“ shut out all farther importunity towm'ds himself, 
“ his majesty must expect to be very much struggled 
“ with ; and th^ O’Neile would lay himself at his 
“ feet, and get all his friends to join with him in a 

c 
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“ suf^Kcation his majesty^s excuse;* aoi that 
“ there was no nua% to be done, but that his kna> 
•f jestj, with some warmth, should command him to 
“ desist from farther importunityr and to comply 
with what he should expOll from him ; which> Me 
“ said, he knew woufd silence all farther opposition : 
“ for that O’Neile had that entire resignation to^his 
majesty’^ pleasure, that he would rather die than 
“ offend him,” Upon which, and to cut off all far- 
ther mediation and interposition, the king presently 
sent for him, and graciousl)^ conjured him, with as 
much passion as he could shew, “ to give over all 
“ tfioughts ^ of excuse, and to provide for his journey 
“ within three or four days.” 

All things being thus disposed, and the king ex- 
pecting every day that the earl and O’Neile would 
take their leaves, the lord Digby came *to him, and 
said, ^ iyir. O’Neile had an humble suit to his ma- 
“ jesty at parting ; which to him did not seem un- 
“ reasonable, and therefore, he hoped his majesty 
“ yould raise the spirits of the poor man, since he 
“ did believe in his conscience, that he desired it 
“ more for the advancement of his majesty’s service, 
** than to satisfy his owm ambition.” He put him in 
mind of the long “ pretence he had to be groom of 
hi9 bedchamber, for the which he could not choose 
“ but say, that he had the queen’s promise, at the 
" same time when Percy and Wilmot had the like 
“ for Itheir honours, which they had since received 
“ the accomplishment of: that his jnajesty had not 
“ yet rejected the suit, but only deferred the grant- 
“ ing it ; not without giving him ledve in due^time 
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** to Ju^ it: that thm could noi^ be lo jttupar % 
. aeaaon as this k for his majesty toconfi^ this grace : 
“ tlmt Mr. O’Neile was without a rival, and, in the 
** eyes of all men, equal to his pretence ; and so no 
IHtman could be offended at the aiccess : that he was 
“ now upon an employment of great trust, chosen 
« his majesty as the only person who could brhig 
‘‘ an enterprise of that vast expectation. to a good 
** end, by his conduct and dexterity : that it must 
“ be a journey of great expense, besides the hazard ^ 
** of it ; yet he asked ,no money, because he knew 
** there was none to be had ; he begged only that he 
“ might depart with such a charactn*, and testimony 
“ of his majesty’s favour and good opinion, that he 
“ might be thereby the better qualified to perform 
the trust that was reposed in him : that the con* 
ferring this honour upon him, at this time, would 
** increase the credit he had with the earl of .Antrim, 
** at least confirm his unconstant nature in an abso- 
“ lute confidence in him : it would make him more 
considerable to the marquis of Ormond, and jihe 
** council there, with whom he might have occasion 
often to confer about his majesty’s service ; but, 
« above all, it would give him that authority over 
« his countrymen, and would be such an obligation 
“ upon the whole Irish nation, (there having never 
yet been any Irishman admitted to a place so near 
** the person of the king,) that it might produce un- 
** expected effects, and could not fail of dispo^g 
“ Owen O’Nrile, the general, to heai^en to Miy 
thh^ his nephew should ask of him.” 

^pw much’reasqn soever this discourse earned 
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witii it» with aU tfae insinttatlons very pttimfbl 
speaker could add to it in tlie delivunyt tlie k»d. 
Digby found an avmbn and wearioest in the kii^ 
all ^ dme he was ^leaidng; and ther^re, mi hia 
last edbft, and with a countenance as if he thought 
his majesty much in Ihe wrong, he concluded, ** tiiat 
he doubted* his majesty would too late repent^his 
“ aversion, in this particular ; and that men ought 
“ not to be sent upon such errands with the sharp 
sense of any disobligation : that if his majesty 
“ pleased, he might settle thjs affair in such a man- 
“ ner as O’Neile might go away very well pleased, 
“ aSd his majesty enjoy the greate^ part of his re- 
“ solution : that O’Neile should not be yet in so near 
“ an attendance about his person : that the employ- 
*‘ ment was full of hazard, andi would require a 
“ great expense of time : that he was a man of that 
“ nature as would not leave a business half done, and 
“ would be ashamed to see his majesty’s fooe, before 
“ there were some very considerable effect of his 
** activity and indu^ry ; and considering what was 
“ to be done in Ireland, and the posture of affaus in 
England, it might be a very long time before 
** O’Neile might find himself again in the king’s 
“ presence, to enter upoh his office in the bedcham- 
“ be»;” and therrfore proposed, “ that the hour he 
“ was to leave Oxford he might be sworn groom of 
“ the bedchamber ; by which he should depart only 
“ with a title, the effect whereof he should not be 
“ possessed of, before he had very well deserved it, 
“ and retunied again to his m^esty’s presence ; 

* doubted] much doubted 
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** which, possibly, might require more time ^ than 
the other had to live.” This last prevailed more 
than all the rest, and the imagination that the other 
might be well satisfied with a place he should n^ver 
enjoy, made his majesty consent, that, in the last ar- 
tlfde of time, he should be sworn before his depar- 
ture; with which the other was well satisfied,^ 
maldng little doubt but that he should be able to 
despatch that part of the business which was incum- 
bent on him,”* in so short a time, as he might return 
to his attendance in ^he bedchamljer (where he 
longed to be) sooner than the king expected ; which 
fell out accordingly, for. he was again with bis 'Tha- 
jesty in the summer following, which was that of 
forty-four ". 

Whilst this intrigue was carrying on for Mr. 
O’Neile, theVe was another, as unacceptable, set on 
foot on the l^half of the earl of Antrim ; for whose 
person the king had as little regard or kindness, as 
for any man of his rank, The duchess of Bucking- 
ham his wife was now in Oxford, whom the king 
always heard with favour ; his majesty retaining a 
most gracious memory of her former husband, whom 
he thought she had forgotten too soon. This lady, 
being of a great wit and spMt, when she found that 
the king n^w thought her husband good for some- 
what, which he had never before done, was resolved ^ 
he should carry with him some testimony of the 

which, possibly, might re- him,] to ^hich he was incura- 
quire more time] %rhich must bent, . 

take up much time, and possibly " in the summer following, 

might require more which was that of forty-four.] 

* sftisfied,] contented, * before the battle of Naseby in 

which was incumbent on the summer following. 
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kill’s ^teem ; wiiich ^ thought would be at leiet ** 
arnue justification of the affection she had manifisi^ 
fca* him^ She told the king, ** that her husband 
“ was so ec]i;»ed in Irelanj^, by the no-countenance 
« his majesty had ever shewed towards him, and by 
“ his preferring some wjio were his d|nals to de> 
“ grees and trusts above hint, and by raising others, 
“ who wefe in all respects much infericHr to him, to 
“ the same title with him, and to authority above 
“ him, that she believed he had not credit and in- 
“ terest enough to do the service he desired to do : 
“ that, in that country, the lords and greatest men 
“ Had reputation over their tenant|, and vassals, as 
“ they were known to have grace from the king ; 
“ and when they were known to he without that,. 
“ they had no more power than to exact their own 
“ just services.” She lamented “ the m‘isfortune of 
“ her husband, which she had the mpre reason to 
“ do, because it proceeded from her j and that, 
“ whereas he had reason to jiave expected, that, by 
“ his marria^ with her, he might have been ad- 
“ vanced in the court, and in his majesty’s fiivour, 
“ he had found so little benefit from thence, that he 
“ might well beUeve, as she 3id, that he sufifered for 
“ it ; otherwise, it would not have been possible for 
“ a person of the earl of Antrim’s esfee and in- 
“ terest, and so well qusdified, as she had reason to 
“ believe him to be iq all respects, after the expense 
“ cff sd much mbney in attendance p upon the court, 
“ to be without any mark or evidence of his ma- 
“jesty’s favour; and to retuip now again in the 
“ same forlorn condition into Irelafld, would. but 

® at least] at last ^ ii^ attendance 

p in attendance] as he spent 
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give fais enemies more encour^nuent to insult 
. *< over him, and to cross msy des^s he had to ad- 
** rmoe his majesty’s service.** In comdusioii she 
desired, that the king would make her hnsimnd a 
** marquis f ^thout which she did as good as de- 
clare, that. he should not .undertake that employ- 
mrat. IMiough his ihajesty was neith^ pleased 
with the matta* nor the manner, he did qot discern 
so great an inconvenience in the gratifying him, as 
might weigh down the benefit he expecteid with re- 
ference to Scotland; which the earl of Mountrose 
every day, with great earnestness, put him in mind 
of. Thereupon^ he gave order for a warrant to make 
the earl o^.Antrim a marquis. 

. Sol he* and O’Neile, being well pleased, begun 
their journey for Ireland ; and at the same time the 
earl of Mountrose took his leave of the king with 
several g^ttemen, as if they meant to mqjce their 
way tc^ether into Scotland. *■ But the earl of 31ount- 
rose, after he had continued his journey two or three 
days in that equipage, which he knew could be no 
secreV and that it would draw the enemy’s troops 
t(^cther*for the guard of all passes to meet with 
him, was found missing one moiming by his com- 
pany ; who. after some sta*y and inquiry, returned 
back to Qinord, whilst that noble person, with in- 
credible address and fatigue, had not only quitted 
his company ahd his servants, but hu horse 'also, 
and found a safe passage, for the most part, dh ibot, 
through all the enemy’s quarters,' till he came to 

^1 So] And SO ^ than Worcester, all between that 

* 3potland.] MS, adds; It was and Scotland being possessed by 
looked upon as a very desperate the parliament and the Scots 
attempt, the king's extendingat arnjy. 
that time no farther northward 
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btxpders : from by the assithipce of 

inende whom he trusted, he fouad hiiUMlf secure' 
ki (he Highland, where he lay (juietj witluiut uti- 
dertaking any adion, until the marquis of Antrim, 
by the countenance and assistance of the xnarqms of 
Chrmemdj did make j;ood^8o much of hls.undertaking, 
that he ^nt over” Alexander Macdonnelyn stout and 
an active officer, (whom they called by an Irish ap- 
pellation Calkito,) with a regiment of fifteen hun- 
dred soldiers ; who landed in the Highlands in Scot- 
land, at or near the place tjiat had been agreed on, 
and where the* earl of Mountrose was ready to re- 
ceive them,; which he did with great joy; and 
quickly published his commission 5f being general 
for the king over all that kingdom. With this hand- 
ful of men, brought together with those circum- 
stances remembered, he brought in so ‘many of his 
own countrymen to join with him, ^ were strong 
enough to arm themselves at the charge of their 
enemies ; whom they first defeated ; and every day 
increased *- in power, till he fought and prevailed in 
so" many several battles, that he made himself upon 
the matter, master of the “ kingdom ; aq^ did all 
those stupendous acts, which" deservedly are the sub- 
ject of a history by itself, excellently written in La- 
tin by a learned prelate of that natiodt And this 
preamble to that history* was not improj^r for this 
relation, being made up of many secret passages 
known to few; in whichy the artifices of court were 
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notaUe, and as mysterious as the motioqa^ 
in that sphere use to be. There will be hereaft«’ 
occasion, before the conclusion of our history/ to 
mention that noble lord again, and his zeal for the 
crown, before he came to his sad catastrophe. 

The king now* found, that, liotwithstanding all 
the divisions in the parliament, and the Actions in 
the city, there would be an army ready to march 
against him before he could put himself into a pos- 
ture ready to receive it ; and was therefore -the more 
impatient that the prince should leave Oxford, and 
begin his journey to Bristol ; which lie did within a 
fortnight after the expii:ation of the tr^ty at Ox- 
bridge. And si^ce the king did at that time within 
himself (for publicly he was contented that it should 
be otherwise believed) resolve that the prince should 
only keep his court in the west, that they might be 
separated from each other, without engaging him- 
self in any martial action, or being so mucli as pre- 
sent in any army, it had been very happy, and, to 
discerning men, seemed then a thing desirable, if 
his majesty had removed his court into the west too, 
either to Bristol, or, which it may be had been bet- 
ter, to Exeter. For since Reading and Abingdon 
were both possessed by the ‘parliament, and thereby 
Oxford become the head quarter, it was not yo fit 
that the court should remain there ; which, by the 
multitude of ladies, and persons of quality, who re- 
sided there, would not probably endure such .an at- 
tack of the enemy, as the situation pf the place, and 
the good fortifications which enclosed it, might very 
wel^ bear. Nor wcmld the enemy have sat down 


* our history,] t^is discourse, * 


“ now] Not in MS. 
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iM^re it» till thqr had done theu* budness in all 
ol^er places, if thej had not presumed, that the in- 
fai^bitants within would not be willing to submit to 
anj notable distress. at this time, a good gar> 
rison had only been left there, and all the court, and 
persons of quality, rempved into the west with the 
prince, it would probably have been a means speedily 
to hare ^educed to the king’s obedience those small 
garrisons which stood out ; and the king himself 
might, by the spring, have been able to have carried 
a good recruit of men to hi^ army, and might like- 
wise have made Oxford the place of rendezvous, at 
tlie time when it should be lit for him to take the 
field. But the truth is, not only the ladies, who 
were very powerful in such consultations of state, 
but very few of the rest, of what degree or quality 
soever, who had excellent accommodations in the 
college^, which they could not have fqund any where 
else, would, without extreme murmuring, have been 
content to have changed their quarters. Besides, 
the king had that royal affection for the university, 
that he thought it well deserved the honour of his 
own presence; and always resolved, that it should 
be never so exposed to the extremity -of war, as to 
fall into those barbarous hands, without making all 
necessary conditions for the preservatfon of so ve- 
nerable a |»lace from rapine, sacrilege, and destruc- 
tion. 

Thus® that consideration of removing the court 
from thence was only secretly entered upon, and 
laid aside, without makmg it |he subject of any pub- 
lic debate : and since the other coulH not hav^ been 

Jhus] And so 
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effected, it had been well if the wh(^ coundl wMdii 
was assigned to attend the prince, bad been obl^ed 
to hare performed that service. But both the duke 
of Richmond and the earl of Southampton, men , of 
great reputation and authority, excused themselves 
to the king, for not submitting to that hb command, 
and for desiring to continue still about his person ; 
the one thinking it some diminution to his greatness 
to be at any distance from his majesty, to whom he 
had adhered with that signal fidelity and affection, 
when so many had deserted him ; the other being 
newly married, and engaged in a faWy, which he 
could not, without great ^ inconveniences, have 1^ 
behind him ; nor without more have carried with 
him. Nor was the king difficult in admitting their 
excuses, having named them rather ® to obviate some 
jealousies, which were like to be entertained upon 
the first discourse of sending the prince into the 
west, than that he believed they would be willing to 
be engaged in the service. However, it was easy 
to be foreseen, that, upon any ill accidents, which 
were like enough to fall out, they who were still 
obliged to that duty, would not have reputation 
enough to exact that general submission and obe- 
dience, which ought to be pSid to the commands of 
the prince; Of which ^ there was shortly after* too 
manifest evidence. * 

There was an act of divine justice about this time 
executed by those at Westminster, which ought not 
to be forgotten ip the relation of the affairs k of this 
year ; and which oug^t to have caused very useful 

t 

great] itifinite ^ of which] and of which 

' rather] at first ^ atfairs] acts 
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reflections to be made many who were equafly 
engi^^; some^ of whom afterwards cbd uiidei|;o 
tlm sanm fate. There hath been often mention be- 
ftn:e of sir John Hotham, who shut the gates of Hull 
against the king, and refused to give him entrance 
into that town, when he came thither attended only 
by his own servants, before the beginning of the 
war : and was, in truth, the immediate cause of the 
war. It was the more wonderful, that a person of 
a full and ample fortune, who was not disturbed by 
any fancies in religion, had unquestioned duty to 
the crown, and reverence for the government both of 
ciiurch and state, should so foolishly expose himself 
and his family, of great antiquity, to comply with 
the humours of those men, whose persons he did 
not much esteem, and whose designs he perfectly 
detested. But as his particular animosity against 
the ear] of Strafford first engaged him in that com> 
pany, so his vanity and ambition, and the conces- 
sions the king had made to their unreasonable de- 
mands, made him concur farther with them than 
his own judgment disposed him to. He had taken 
upon him^the government of Hull, without any ap- 
prehension or imagination that it would ever make 
him accessary' to rehelCon ; but believed, that, when 
the* king and parliament should be reconciled, the 
eminence of that charge would promote him to some 
of those rewards and honours, which that party re- 
solved to divide among themselves. When he found 
himself more dangerously and desperately embarked 
than he* ever intended to be^he bethought himself 
of all possible ways to disentangle *him6elf, qpd to 
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BOOK wind himsetf out of the labyrinth he was in.' His 
comportment towards the loi^ Highy> and Ashbtmi* 
ham, and his inclinations at that time, have been 
mentioned before at lai^ ; and from that time, the 
entire confidence the parliament had in his son, and 
the vigilance and jealousy that' he was known to 
have towards his father, was that alone that pre- 
served him longer in the government. Besides that 
they had so constituted the garrison, that they knew 
it could never be in the father’s power to do them 
hurt. But, after this, ;when they discovered some 
alteration in the son’s behaviour, and that the pride 
and stubbornness of his nature would not suffer hilh 
to submit to the command of the lord Fairfax, and 
that superiority over both his father and him, with 
which the parliament had invested that lord, and 
had some in'kUng of secret messages between the 
marquis of Newcastle and young Hotham, they 
caused both father and son to be suddenly seized 
upon, and sent up prisoners to the parliament; 
which immediately committed them to the Tower, 
upon a charge of high treason. 

Though there was’' evidence enough against them, 
yet they had so many friends in both houses of par- 
liament, and some of that interest in the army, that 
they were preserved from farther prosecution, and 
remained long’ prisoners in the Tower without be- 
ing brought to any trial ; so that they believed their 
punishment to be at the highest. But when' that 
party prevailed that resolved to new model the 
army, and to make as many examples of iheir ri- 
gour fnd severity as might terrify all men from fall- 

^ there was] they had mained for above the space of 

^ and remained long] ,and re- a year 
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mg from them, th^ called unpo^uimtdjr, that the book 
two HofliamB might be tried at® a court of war, 
fiw their treachery and treason; and, they who had 
hitherto' preserved them had now lost their interest ; 
so that they were both brought to their trial, some 
Uttle time before “‘the treaty at® Uxbridge, and 
both condemned to lose their heads. The principal 
charge against the father was, his suffering the *lord 
Digby to escape ; p and a letter was ^ produced, by 
the treachery of a servant, against the son, which 
he had sent to the marquis of Newcastle. The vile 
artifces that were used both before and after their 
trial were so barbarous and inhuman, as have been 
rarely practised among Christians. ■■ 

The father was first condemnejd to suffer upon a 
day appointed, and the son afterwards to be exe- 
cuted in like manner the day following : the night 
before, jor the very morning, that sir John Hotham 
was to die, a reprieve was sent from the house of 
peers to suspend his execurion for three days. The 
commons were highly incensed at this presumption 
in the lords ; and, to prevent the like mischief for 
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the death of one of them should 
suffice ; which put either of 
them to use all the inventions 
and devices he could to save 
himself ; and so the father ag- 
gravated the faults of the sou, 
and the son as carefully in- 
veighed against the father, as a 
man that hated the parliament 
and all their proceedings, and 
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mediation they both decoded) 
with* arguments agaiirat the 
other. 
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the future, they made an . order ** to all maynirR, she* 
" riffs, bailiffs, and othm* ministers of justice, that 
“ no reprieve should be granted, or allowed for any 
“ person against whom the sentence of death was 
“ pronounced, except the same had passed, and had 
“ the consent of both houses bf parliament ; and 
“ that if it passed only by the house ^f peers, it 
“ shbuld be looked upon as invalid mid void, and 
“ execution should not be thereupon forborne, or 
“ suspended,” By this accident the son was brought 
to his execution before ^his father, upon the day on 
which he was sentenced to suffer ; ‘who died with 
courage, and reproaching “ the ingratitude of the 
parliament, and their continuance of the war 
concluded, that, as to them, he was very innocent, 
“ and had never been guilty of treason.” The fa- 
ther was brought to the scaffold the next day : for 
the house of commons, to shew their preirogative 
over the lords, sent an order to the lieutenant of the 
Tower, that he should cause him to be executed 
that very day, which was two days before the re- 
prieve granted by the house of peers was expired. 
AVhether he had yet some promise from Peters, that 
he should only be shewed to the people, and so re- 
turned safe again to the Tower, which was the^ ge- 
nerally reported and believed, or whether he was 
broken with despair, (which is more probable,) when 
he saw that his enemies prevailed so far, that he 
could not be permitted to live those two days which 
the peers had granted him, certain it is that the 
poor man appeared so dispirited, that he spbke but 
few words ‘ after he came upon the scaffold, and 


* spoke but few words] scared^ spoke one word 
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sitfiered his ungodfy confessor Peters to tdl the 

peojde, **that he had revealed himsdf to him* and L 

“confessed his offences against the parliament 
and so he committed his head to the block. This 
was the woful toagedy of these two unhappy gentle- 
men ; in which there were so many circumstances 
of an unusual nature, that the immediate hand of 
Almighty God could not but appear in it to all tom 
who knew their natures, humours, and transactions. 

Since the last office of a general, with reference 
to the king’s quarters, whic|} the earl of Essex per- 
formed before he found it necessary to surrender his 
coiAmission to the parliament, was done before the 
end of this year, it will be proper in this place to 
mention it, both in respect of the nature of the 
thing itself, and the circumstances with which it 
was conducted, it being a letter signed' by the earl 
of Essex^ and sent by a trumpet to prince Rupert, 
but penned by a committee of parliament, and pe- 
rused by both houses beforq it was signed by their 
general ; who used, in all despatches made by him- 
sell*, to observe all decency in the forms. It was a 
very insolent letter, and upon a very insolent occa- 
sion. The parliament had, some months before, 
made an ordinance agaiilst giving quarter to any of 
the Irish nation which should be taken prisoners, 
either at sea or land ; which was not taken notice 
of, or indeed known, to the king, till long after ; 
though the ^rl of Warwick, and the officers under 
him at sea, had, as often as he me^ vidth any Irish 
frigates, or such freebooters as sailed under their 
commission, taken all the seamen who becam^ pri- 
soners to them of that nation, and bound them back 
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. without distinction of their condition, if they were 
1645. lu tjjig cruel manner * very many poOT men 

perished daily; of which, when it was generally 
known, the king said nothing, because none of those 
persons were in his majesty’s SCTvice ; and how bar- 
barous soever the proceedings were, his majesty 
^ could not complain of it, without undergoing the 
reproach of being concerned on the behalf and in 
favour of the rebels of Ireland. 

But there had beep lately, in some service at 
land, some prisoners taken of the king’s troops, and 
upon pretence that they were Irishmen, as many as 
they thought to be of that nation were all hanged, 
to the number of ten or twelve. Whereupon prince 
Rupert, having about the time when he heard of 
that barbarity, taken an equal number of the parlia- 
ment soldiers, caused them likewise to be hanged 
upon the next tree ; which the parliament declared 
to be an act of great injustice and cruelty ; and ap- 
pointed the earl of Essex to expostulate it" with 
prince Rupert very rudely *, in the letter they had 
caused to be penned for him, > and to send a copy 
of their ordinance enclosed in the said letter, with 
expressions full of reproach for his “ presumption in 
“ making an ordinance of theirs the argument to 
“ justify an action of so much inhumanity which 
was the first knowledge the king had of any such 
declaration, with reference to the war m England ; 
nor had there been, from the beginning of it, any 

* In this cruel pianuer] And * very rudely] Not in MS. 
in tliil barbarous manner ^ penned for him,] penned 

^ " it] Not in MS. for him very rudely, 
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such example made. Prince Rupert returned such book 
an answer^ as was reasonable, and with a sharpness, 
equal to the provocation, and sent it to the earl of 
Essex; who, the day before be received it, had 
given up his commission, but sent it immediately to 
the two houses, who were exceedingly enraged at 
it ; some of them saying, “ that they wondered it 
** was so Ipng on the way, for that certainly it had 
“ been prepared at Uxbridge.” 

It was upon the fourth of March that the prince The prince 
parted from the king his fatjier, and, about a week sent by'tiie 
after, came to Bristol; where he was now to act 
part by himself, as the affairs should require, or ra-®™‘®'- 
ther where he was to sit still without acting any 
thing ; the end being, as was said .before, only that 
the king and the prince might not be exposed at 
the same time to the same danger; without any 
purpose .that he should raise any more strength 
than was necessary to the security of his own per- 
son, or that indeed he should move farther west- 
ward than that city. His highness had not been 
there above two or three days, when letters were 
intercepted, that discovered a design of Waller, who 
had passed by the lord GOring, and put relief into 
Taunton, and hoped to Have surprised Bristol in his 
retuni ; whereupon two or three of his correspond- 
ents fled out of the city, and the rest were so dis- 

* Prince Rupert returned such provocation, in which he was 
an answer] Thus (originally in not usual to be reserved, and 
MiS.: PrincoRj^i pert brought this presented it to the considera- 
letter to the chancellor, and tion of his royal highness prince 
desired him to prepare such an Rupert, and *the lords of the 
answer as he thought fit for council*; and it being approved, 
him to return; which he did, prince Rupert signed it and 
with a sharpness equal to ^;he sent it. , 
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pirited ■ with the discovery, that they readily con- 
sented to any thing that was proposed. So the lord 
Hopton put all things into so good a posture, that 
there was no farther cause to apprehend Waller ; 
and he himself was required to return to London, 
to deliver up his commission upon the self-denying 
ordinance. 

Thus ended the year 1644,'* which shall conclude 
this book. 

* dispirited] exa.sperated 1 644,] Namely, Old Style. 
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‘^IsA.i. 15. 

And when you spread forth your hands ^ hwijl hide mine 
eyes from, you ; yea^ when you make many prayers^ I wiU 
not hear^. Your hands are full of blood, 

Isa. xxviii. 15. 

For we have made lies our refugi^ and under falsehood have 
wf Md ourselves, ^ 
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Introduc- 


We axe now entering Upon a time, the represents- book 
tion and description whereof must needs’’ be the 
most unpleasant and ungrateful to the reader, in re- 
spect of the subject-matter of it ; which will consist lion 1o the 
of no less weakness and- folly on the one side, than 
of malice and wickedness on the Qther; and* the’'®" 
most una^eeable '* and difficult to the writer, in re- 


* Is. i. ir». — ovrselves.'] Not '' will] mast 

in MS. ^ tlic most unagreeable] as 

'' needs] Not in MS. iinagrecnliju 
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gard that he shall probably^ please very few who 
acted then upon the stage of business, but must^ 
give very b severe characters of the persons, and se- 
verely censure the actions of many, who wished very 
well, and had not the least thought of disloyalty or 
infidelity, as well as of those, who, with the most 
deliberate impiety, prosecuted their des^ to ruin 
and destroy the crown : a time, in which the whole 
stock of affection, loyalty, and courage, which at 
first alone engaged men in the quarrel, seemed to be 
quite spent, and to be succeeded by negligence, lazi- 
ness, inadvertency, and dejection of spirit, contrary 
to the natural temper, vivacity, and constancy of 
the nation : a time, in which they who pretended 
most public-heartedness, and did really wish the 
king all the greatness he desired to preserve for him- 
self, did sacrifice the public "peace, and the security 
of their master, to their own passions and appetites, 
to their ambition, and animosities against each other, 
without the least design of treachery, or damage to- 
wards his majesty : a time, in which want of discre- 
tion and mere folly produced as much mischief as 
the most barefaced villainy could have done; in 
which * the king suffered as much by the irresolution 
and unsteadiness of his owh counsels, and by the ill 
humour and faction of his counsellors, by their not 
foreseeing what was evident to most other men, and 
by their jealousies of what was not like to. fall out; 
sometimes by deliberating too long without resolving, 
and as often resolving without any deliberation, and 
most of all, not executing vigorously what was de- 

* probably] Not in MS. a time, in which] and in 

' but must] but that he must which 

8 very] as ' in which] and in which 
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liberated and resolved; as by the indefatigable book 
dustry, and the irresistible power and strength of his 
enemies. 

All these things must be very particularly en> 
kiged upon, and exposed to the liaked view, in the 
relation of what fell oht in this year, 1645, in which 
we are engaged, except we will swerve from that 
precise rule of ingenuity and integrity we profess *to 
observe; and thereby leave the reader more per- 
plexed, to see the most prodigious accidents fall out, 
without discerning the^ no less prodigious causes 
which produced *them ; which would lead him into 
as wrong an estimate of things, and persuade him to 
believe, that a universal corruption of the hearts of 
the whole nation had brought forjh.those lamentable 
effects ; whereas they'' proceeded only from the folly 
and the frowardness, from the weakness dnd the w il- 
fulness, the pride and the passion of particular per- 
sons, whose memories ought to be charged with their 
own evil actions, rather than,that the infamy of them 
should be laid on the age wherein they lived;”" 
which did produce as many men eminent for their 
loyalty and incorrupted fidelity to the crown, as any 
that had preceded it. Nor is it possible to discourse 
of all these particulars, with the clearness that is ne- 
cessvy to subject them " to common understandings, 
without opening a door for such reflections upon the 
king himself, as shal\ seem to call both his wisdom 
• * 

deliberated] well deliberated as the infamous charge of the 
^ whereas they] which age in which they lived ; 

^ rather than that the infamy " with the clearness that is 
of them should be laid on the necessary to subject them] with 
age wherein they lived ;] rather that clearness that must sibject 
than they should be preserved them 
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IX * 

wanted the one to aj^prehend and discover, aikl the 

1645. other to prevent, the mischiefs which thre<|en^ 
him. All which considerations n%ht very wellihs- 
courage, and even terrif)6,me from prosecuting this 
part oP the work with sudi a freedom f and open* 
ness, as must call many things to memory Whidi mo 
forgotten, or were never sufficiently *• understood; 
and rather persuade me to satisfy myself with a bare 
relation of what was done, and with the' known 
event of that miserable year, (which, in truth, pro- 
duced all that followed in the succeeding years*’,) 
without prying too strictly into the causes of those 
effects, and so let them seem * rather to be the pro- 
duction of Providence, and the instances of divine 
displeasure, than shew how they proceed ‘ from the 
weakness and inadvertency of men," not totally aban- 
doned b^ God Almighty to the most urtruly lusts 
of their own appetite and inventions. 

But I am too far eipbarked in this sea already, 
and have proceeded with too much simplicity and 
sincerity with reference to things and persons, and 
in the examinations of the grounds and oversights of 
counsels, to be now frighted with’ the prospect of 
those materials, which must be comprehended within 
the relation of this year’s transacti(>ns. I know my- 
self to be very free from any of those passions which 
naturally transport men with prejudice towards the 
persons whom they are obliged to mention, and 

‘ steadiness] coif i'*age ® and so let them seem] which 

. ^ P such a freedom] that free- might seem 
dom t * than shew how they pro- 
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HKhcwe actuals they are at liberty ,to ceosurCi ' There book 
is n(jt a man who acted the worst part, in thiff ensu-. 
ihgjjrear, with whom I had ever the least difference, 
or perspnal unkindness, or towards whom I had not 
much mclin^tion of kindness, or from whom 1 did not 
receive all invitations of farther endearments. There 
were many who were not free from very great faults 
and oversights in the counsels of this year, with 
whom I had great friendship, and which 1 did not 
discontinue upon those unhappy oversights; nqr*did 
flattef'^'them when they wer^ past, by excusing what 
they had* done.* I knew most of the things myself 
which I mention, and therefore can answer for the 
truth of them ; and other most important particulars, 
which were transacted in places .very distant from 
me, were transmitted to me, by the king’s immediate 
direction and order, even after he w^ in the hands 
and jwwer of ^he enemy, out of his own Memorials 
and journals. And as he was always severe to him- 
self, in censuring his own oversights, so he could not 
but well foresee, that many of the misfortunes of this 
ensuing year would reflect upon some want of reso- 
lution' in himselft'as well as upon the gross errors 
and oversights;^ call them no worse, of those who 
were trusted by him. Wherefore * as I first under- 
took this difiicul^^Vork with his approbation, and by 
his encouragement, and for his vindication, so I en- 
ter upon thk part of it, pi^ncipally, that the world 
may ^e ^at least if there be ever a fit season for such 
a communication ; which is not like to be in this 
present age) how difficult it was for a prince, so un- 
worthily reduced tp those straits his fnajesty w§s in, 
to finth'ministers and instruments equal to the great , 

* Where*fore] And therefore 
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BOOK wOlk that was to be done ; and how unlikely y it was 
- for him to have better success under their conduct, 
1 645. it was then very proper for him to trust with it ; 

and then, without my being over solicitous to absolve 
him from those mistakes hnd weaknemes to which 
he was in truth sometimes liable, he will be found 
not, only a prince of admirable viitue and piety, but 
of great parts of knowledge and judgment ; ® and that 
the most signal “ of his misfortunes proceeded chiefly 
from, the modesty of his nature, which kept him from 
trusting himself enough, and tnade him believe, that 
others discerned better, who were much inferior to 
him in those faculties ; and so to depart often from 
his own reason, to follow the opinions of more un- 
skilful men, whose affections he believed to be un- 
questionable to his service. And so we proceed in 
our relation matter of fact. 

What expectation soever there was, that the se^- 
denying ordinance, after it had, upon so long deli- 
beration, passed the house of commons, would have 
been rejected and cast out by the peers ; whereby 
the earl of Essex woidd still have remained general ; 
it did not take up so long debate there. The mar- 
(|uis of Argyle was now come from. Scotland, and sat 
with the commissioners of that kingdom, over whom 
he hail a great ascendant. He was, in matters of re- 
ligion, and in relation to the church, purely presby- 
terian ; but in matter of state, and with reference to 
the war, perfectly independent. He abhori^d all 
thoughts of peace, and that the king should ever 
more have the government, towards whose person, 

> unlikely] impossible ment; 

* knowlei^e and judgment ;] " signal] signal parts 

knowledge, wisdom, and judg- 
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notmthstanding the infinite obligation^ he had to book 
him, be had always an inveterate malice. He had - — 1 ■ 
made a fast friendship with sir Harry yane, durii^ 
his late beii^ in Scotland ; and they both liked each 
other’s pinciples in |;ovemment. From the time of 
his coming to the town, the Scottish commissioners 
wa% less vehement in obstructing the ordinance or 
the new ipodelling the army : so that after it came 
to the house of peers, though thereby the earl of Es- 
sex, the earl of Manchester, the earl of Warivtck, 
and the earl of Denbigh, (vjhose power pnd autho- 
rity, that is, the power, credit, and authority of the 
tHIee first named, had absolutely governed and 
swayed that house from the beginning,) were to be 
dispossessed of theif|,commands, and no peer of Eng- 
land capable of any employment either martial or 
civil ; yet the ordinance found little (|pj)osition, and 
the old ^ argument, “ that the house of commons 
“ thought it necessary, and that it would be of mis- 
“ chievous consequence to dissent from the house of 
“ commons,” so far prevailed, that it passed the TUe seif- 
house of peers likewise ; and there remained nothing oXi'ance 
to be done, but the earl of Essex’s surrender of his f^house 
commission into .the hands of the parliament, from 
whom he had received ’ it ; which was thought ne- 
cessary to be done with the same formality in which 
he had been invested with it. Fairfax was now 
named, and declared-general, though the earl of Es- 
sex made not haste to surrender his commission so 
that some men imagined,' that he avould yet have 
contested it; but he was not for such enterprises, 
and did really believe that the paf^ament lyould 
again have need of him, and his delay was only to 
be well advised, in all the circumfitances of the for- 

K 2 . 
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BOOK mality. In the end it was agreed, that, at a confe- 
.rence of both houses in the painted chamber, he 
1645. ^ould deliver his commission *, which he did. And 
because he had no very plausible faculty in expre^ 
ing himself, he chose to do it m writing ; which he 
delivered to them; wherein he declared,® “ with 
“ \t{bat affection and fidelity he had served them, 
“ and as he had often ventured his life for them, so 
“ he would willingly have lost it in their service ; 
“ and since they believed, that what they had more 
“ to do would be better performed by another man, 
“ he submitted to their judgment, and restored their 
“ commission to them ; 'hoping they would find an 
“ abler servant concluding with some expressions 
which made it manifest that he did not think he had 
been well used, or that they would be the better for 
the change : and so left them, and returned to his 
The earl of own house ; whither both houses, the next day, went 

!Ksscx rc- 

signs his to attend him, and to return their thanks for the 
Sion™'*' great service he had done the kingdom ; which they 
acknowledged with all the encomiums and flattering 
attributes they could devise. 

By this self-denying ordinance, together with the 
mher'offi" of Essex, the earl of Manchester, sir William Wal- 
ler, the earl of Denbigh, major general Massy,lost their 
commands ; as Cromwell should likewise have done. 
But as soon as the ordinance was passed, and before 
the resignation of the earl of Essex, the party that 
steered had caused him to be sent with a body ^ of 
hOTse into the*. west, to relieve Taunton, that he 
might be absent at the time when the other officers 

^ in expressing himself,] in which he expressed, 

' the deliver^' of himself, body] party 

® wherein he declared,] in 
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deiivered their commissions; which was quiddy ob- 

served; and thereujwm orders were given, to re-' ^ 

quire his present attendance in parKarnent, and that 
their new general should send some other officer to 
attend that service; which was pretended to be 
done; and the .very day named, by which it was 
averred that he would be-in the house. A rendez- 
vous was* then appointed, for their new general to 
take a view of their troops, that he might appoint 
officers to succeed those who had left their com- 
mands by virtue of the ordinance ; and likewise in 
their places who gave up their commands, and re- 
fused to serve in the new model, who were a great 
number of their best commanders. From this ren- 
dezvous, the general sent to desire the parliament, 

“ that they would give lieutenant general Cromwell 
“ leave to stay with him for some few days, for his 
“ bettea information, without which he should not 
“ be able to perform what they expected from him.” 

The request seeming ® so reasonable, and being ^ for 
so. short a time, little opposition was made to it: 
and shortly after, by another letter, he desired with 
very much earnestness, “ that they would allow 
“ Cromwell to serve s for that campaign.” Thus cromwcii 

• , ^ . only finds 

they compassed their whole design, in being rid of means to 
all fhose whose affections they knew were not agi’ce-TOmmu- 
able to theirs, and keeping Cromwell in command ; ^ewm^ 
who, in the name 6f Fairfax, modelled the army, , 
and placed such officers as were well known to him, Fairfox. 
and to pobody else; and absolutdy governed the 
whole martial affairs ; as was quickly known to all 

n- » 

® seeming] being serve] would dispense with his • 

^ being] Nvl in MS. • vservice 
^ would allow Cromwell to " Thus] And so 
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.'at large hereafter. 

1645. Though, the time spent in passing the self-deiiy- 
ing ordinance, and afterwards in new modelling 
their army, had exceedingly retarded the prepara- 
tions the enemy was to make, before they could 
take the field, whereby the king had more breath- 
ing time than he had reason to expect ; >et all the 
hopes he had of recruits against that season, de- 
pended upon the activity of those to whose care the 
providing those recruits was committed : so that 
there will be little occasion to mention . any thipg 
that was done at Oxford’, till the season of the year 
obliged his majesty to leave that place, and to march 
with his ai'my into the field. Of all ' the action that 
was till that time, the west was the scene ; where 
the prince, as soon as he came to Bristol, found 
much more to do (and in which he could not avoid 
to meddle) than had been foreseen. One very great 
end of the prince’s Journey into the west, besides 
the other of more importance, which has been named 
before, was, that by his presence, direction, and au- 
thority, the-nfhny factions and animosities between 
particular persons of quality, and interest in those 
parts, equal in their affections * to the king’s service, 
(yet they ™ miserably infested and distracted" it,) 
might be composed and reconciled ; and that the 
endeavours of all men who wished well might be 
united in the advancing and carrying on that public 
service, in whiclfi all their joint happiness and se- 
curity was concerned. This province, besides the 

‘ 'Of all] And of all ' equal in their aflectiuns] 

between] which vvere be- and' of equal affection 
tween yet they] and yet which 
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prince’s immediate countenance and interposition, book 

required great diligence and dexterity in those about ^ — 

him, who were trusted in those afTairs. But his 
highness found quickly another task incumbent on 
him than had been expected, and a mischief much 
more difficult to be mastered, and which, if unmas- 
tered, must inevitably produce much worse effects 
than the other could; which was, the ambition, 
emulation, and contest, between " several officers of 
the army and parties, which were then in those 
countries, ® whereby their troops were without any 
discipline, and the country as much exposed to ra- 
piRe and violence as it coujd be p under an enemy, 
and in an article of time when a body of the enemy 
was eveiy day expected. That this may be the bet- tiic state of 
ter understood, it will be necessary here, in the en- cohuUm"" 
trance i upon this discourse, to set dott^n truly the 
estate of the western counties, at the time when the 

^ ^ to Bristol. 

prince first came to Bristol. 

The lord Goring *■ had been sent by his majesty, 

9 between] which were be- all the crooked an|^ indirect 
tween ways to lay aspersions upon the 

countries,] parts, council of the prince, as if their 

P could be] could sulfer unskilfiilness, impetuosity, and 

here, in the entrance] .in activity, had produced those 
this first entrance * mischiefs ; (which reports and 

lord Goring] The in- reporters have found too much 
troduction to this description of credit in France, and I bear 
the state of the western counties with some at Oxford too ;) and 
according to another MS, D. is believing that this late schism 
(w/oZ/otPif.* Jersey, 29th of iTune, in that council may give pew 
[1645. *5 Being now left to lei- opportunity to some, and lei- 
sure enough to recollect all the sure to others, to renew and 
passages of this last ill year, contribute *to those scandals, 
and finding that they who have and prepare the understandings 
been only faulty, and been the and affectiofl^ of many for an 
principal authors of all the un- unjust* reception of sucn dis- 
happy accidents, have, to redeem courses, I have thought it worth • 
themselves frhm censure, tSken my labour, for the satisfaction 
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! — with such a party of horse, foot, dragoons, and 

1645 . 


of those few who cannot be 
misled but by being misinform- 
ed, to set down this plain true 
narration of all niaterial pas- 
sages and accidents that have 
happened from the time of the 
prince’s leaving Oxford, to the 
instant of his leaving Jersey; 
and without much interrupting 
the series of the discourse, con- 
tinue so much of the relation 
a.s concerns sir Richard Gretn- 
vil entirely by itself, as likewise 
all the disputes, or rather pri- 
vate murmuringvS from the lord 
Goring ^>gainst the council ; 
and lastly, all the orders and 
considerations concerning the 
prince’s transporting himself 
out of England : all which have 
made several inij)ressions on 
the minds of men, and, accord- 
ing to their several affections, 
been applied to the disadvan- 
tage of those who attends^ his 
hiffhness. 

“ A 

1 neen not remember the 
grounds and motives of those 
resolutions of sending the prince 
into the west, which was not 
any expectation or opinion of 
that association which they 
called “ one and all for afl 
men looked upon that device 
as a brain-sick imagination of a 
few persons, who were not 
easily w’eaned from any fancy 
they had once entertained, how 
extravagant soever,; However, 
that design and the designers 
of it were to be_ managed in 
that planner as might best con- 
duce to the public service^ and 
to receive nil possible counte- 
nance; as if the prince (who 


had been earnestly invited by 
them with great promises to 
that purpose) had no other 
thought but to encourage that 
association. But the principal 
end of his highness’ designation 
for the west, (besides the great 
reason of state to*^ remove him 
from being liable to the same 
dangers with his fiitber, his ma- 
jesty using to say, that he and 
his son we^p loo great a prize 
to be ventured in one bottom ; 
and, besides the other reason, 
to acquaint his highness with 
business, and, as the king would 
say, to unboy him,) vvavS, that 
by his highness’ presence, di- 
rection, and authority, the fac- 
tions and animosities in the 
west, which miserably infested 
the king’s service,, uSight be 
composed and reconciled; those 
few places which were garri- 
soned in those parts be re- 
duced, and such a regular or- 
derly army raised and com- 
manded by the lord Hopton, 
under his highness, whose lieu- 
tenant general be was by the 
liittg’vS special direction, and 
upon the earnest desire of the 
whole association, as mighf be 
applied with just advantage to 
the public service : and there- 
fore his highness was armed 
with two comtAissions ; of ge- 
neralissimo ^ over all England, 
and of general of the associa- 
tion; and instructed to apply 
both as occasions required. 

They who were appointed by 
tlie king to attend his highness 
in ti»is expedition as his coun- 
cil, and whose advice he was 
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&. train of artilkiy, as he desired, into Hampshire, book 
upon a design of' his own, of making Bn incursion..- — 1— 
into Sussex; where ^ he pretended* he had come- 
spondence ; and that very many well affected per- 
sons promised to pse, and declare for the king, 

“ and that Kent would do the same.” And , so a 
commission was granted to him, of lieutenant ge.ne- 
ral of Hampshire, Sussex, Surrey, and Kent, with- 
out the least purpose or ima^nation that he should ' 
ever be near the prince. Some attempts he made, 


jiositively required and enjoined 
inwall things to follow, were 
not strangers to the passion and 
inq:>etiiosity of prince Rupert, 
and to the great dislike he had 
expressed, and the opposition 
he had given to the whole de- 
sign ; and therefore expected all 
the ill offices and disadvantages 
he coultl put upon them or the 
business, when they were en- 
gaged in it ; neither were they 
so ill courtiers as not to know 
that their absence from the king 
would leave them liable to any 
misrepresentations ; but being 
<*oinmanded by him, (whom 
they had always obeyed,) and 
being very confident of his ma- 
jesty’s justice, and that it would 
not ibe in anybody’s power to 
make alterations in the coun- 
cils which had been upon great 
deliberation formed, they very 
cheerffcilly subnftittecl to the task 
[which] was imposed upon 
them ; and on Wednesday the 
fourth of March attended the 
prince from Oxford to Har- 
rington, in liis journey towards 
Bristol, 

On Friday his highness ^amc 
to Bath, where he resolved to 


stay three or four days, to the 
end that in that time both his 
accommodations might be ready 
for his reception at Bristol, and 
that the,, commissioners of the 
several counties might have no- 
tice of his presence in those 
])arts; and to ttial purpose he 
wrote his letters to the high 
sheriff and commissioners of 
Somerset to attend him at Bris- 
tol the Wednesday following ; 
jfn4|to the commissioners of the 
several counties to meet at Bris- 
tol about a fortnight after ; 
which was as little notice as 
could reasonably be given ; and 
in the mean time to proceed in 
the speedy levy of his guards, 
according to the proportions 
agreed upon ; and to the lord 
Goring, sir Richard Green vil, 
and the several governors of the 
western garrisons, to return an 
account to his highness of their 
several conditions, strengths, 
and provision, with a state of 
the enemy. And here it will be 
necessary to^set down the state 
of thg western counties 0 X. the 
time when his highness came 
into those parts. 
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_!!L_ shire, a little unfortified fishertown ; yet was beat^ 
1645 . off logs gOjjjthat he was forced to retire to Sa- 
lisbury ; where his horse committed the same ^ hor- 
rid outrages and barbarities as they had done in 
Hampshire, without distinction of friends or foes; 
so that those parts, which before were well devoted 
to the king, worried by oppression, wishpd for the 
access of any forces to redeem them. Whilst the 
lord Groring lay fruitlessly in those parts, a party of 
horse and dragoons, upder the command of Van- 
druske, a German, passed by him without inten’up- 
tion, to the relief of Taunton, then blocked up ‘ hy 
colonel Windham, and reduced to some straits ; and 
accordingly effected it. " About the same time, sir 
Walter Hastings, governor of Portland, seconded by 
sir Lewis Dives, (who had the command of Dorset- 
shire as colonel general,) had surprised We^ipoutb, 
and possessed the forts, and the upper town, the re- 
bels having withdrai^n , themselves into the lower 
town, divided from the other by an arm of the sea, 
and of no considerable strength : so that the speedy 
reducing that small place was not looked upon as a 
matter of difficulty. However, lest those forces which 
had relieved Taunton, and' were conceived to lie 
much gi’eater than in truth they were, should be 
able to disturb the work of Weymouth, and fin* the 
sooner expediting the business there, the lord Go- 
ring, now pretending* that his friends ih Sussex 

and Kent were, not ready for him, was by order 

« 

* same] such* forces. 

* then blocked up] which * now pretending] who pre- 
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from Oxford, upon his own desire, sent thitiier; book 

whereby it was i&ought, both the work of Wey* ' 

mouth and Taunton would be speedily effected. 
Thweupon the lord Hopton, whose right it was to 
command in those counties v as field>marsha] of the 

t 

west, being sent down by the king to compose the 
disorders there, upon the relief of Taunton, was, by 
special order, recalled to Bristol, lest there might be 
dispute of command between him and the lord Go- 
ring; the one being general of the ordnance, the 
other general of the horse; ■•but the lord Hopton 
was likewise field-marshal of the west, in which the 

is 

lord Goring had no commissfon to command. 

Shortly after the lord Goring’s arrival about * 
Weymouth, with his full strength ‘of horse, foot, 
and dragoons, and artillery, consisting of above 
three thousand horse, and fifteen hundred foot, be- 
sides what he found in those parts, that place of so 
vast importance was, by most supine negligence at 
best, retaken by that contemptible number of the 
enemy, * who had been beaten into the lower town, 
and who were looked upon as prisoners at mercy. 

The mysteries of which fatal loss were never in- 
quired into ; but with great plainness, by the vote 
of the country, imputed to general Goring’s natural 
wan! of vigilance ; who thereupon retired with his 
whole strength into Somersetshire, His highness, 
upon his ^arrival at Bristol, found the west in this 
condition ; dl Dorsetshire entirely possessed by the 
rebels, save only what sir Lewis Divfcs could protect 
by his small garrison at Sherborne, and the island 

» 

y whose right it was to com- those counties 
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— — subsistence: the garrison of Taunton, witb’that pai^- 
ty of horse and dragoons which relieved it, com- 
manding a very large circuit, and disturbing other 
parts in Somersetshire : Devonshire intent upon the 
blocking up of Plymouth at one end, and open to 
incursions from Lyme, and prejudiced by Taunton, 
at the other end: the king’s garrisons, in all, three 
counties, being stronger in fortifications (which yet 
were not finished in any place, and but begun in 
some) than in men, or, any provisions to endure an 
enemy : whilst the lord Goring’s forces equally in- 
fested the borders of Dorset, Somerset, and Devon, 
by unheard of rapine, without applying themselves 
to any enterprise upon the rebels. Cornwall indeed 
was entire ; but being wholly assigned to the block- 
ing up of Plymouth, yielded no supply to any other 
service, or to the providing its own gaiTison3 against 
the time that they might be visited by an enemy. 

Sir William Waller and Cromwell marched to- 
gether about this time towards the west, and pass- 
ing through Wiltshire,'’ had routed and taken the 
whole regiment of horse of colonel Long, the high 
sheriff of that county, by his great defect of courage 
and conduct; and seemed to intend*’ an attempt 
upon general Goring; who was so much startled 
with the noise at a great distance, that he drew his 
forces so far west of Taunton, that Vandruske had 
an opportunity to retire, with that body of horse 
and dragoons with which he ' had relieved Taunton, 
to his fellows ; whilst the king’s forces reposed them- 

and passing through Wilt- ^ to intend] fiiriously to in- 
‘ shire*] and making a cavalcade tend 

ill W'iltshire, • 
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selves upon the bordm of Devonshire,^ the Icnrd 
Goring hjnikilf) and. most of his principal <^cers, 
taking that opportunity to refresh at Exeter, where 
they stayed three or four days in most scandalous 
disorder, a ‘great part of his horse lying upon free 
quarter, and plundering to the gates of the city; 
which, in the beginning® of the year, was an ill 
presage to, that people, what they were to expect. 
But finding that sir William Waller made not that 
haste he apprehended, having borrowed ^ ^ch horse 
and foot as he could procui^e from Exeter, he re- 
turned again towards Taunton, and gave his high- 
ness an account of his condition. 

The prince, s being attended at Bristol by the 
commissioners of Somerset, found no one thing pro- 
vided, or one promise complied with, which had 
been made by them at Oxford: of his guards uf 
horse and foot, which they assured him, for the pro- 
portion of that county, should be ready against his 
coming, not one man or horse provided: of the 
hundred pound a week, to be allowed by them to- 
wards his highness’s suj)port, not one penny ready, 
nor like to be. So that he was forced to borrow 
from the lord Hopton’s own private store, to buy 
bread. And, which was worse than all this, we 
found plainly, that, what had been so particularly 
and positively undertaken at Oxford, was upon the 
confidence only of three or four men, who were go- 
verned by sir John^Stawel and Mr. Fountain, with- 
out any concurrence from the rest. of the commis- 

*' upon the borders of De- ^ having tforrowed] an^ bor- 
vonshire,] towards Devonshire, rowing 

® which, in the beginning] « The prince,] His highness, 
which, being in the beginning 
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^ties; and that they who had heed 'so ^onhdept, in- 

stead of finming and pursuing any design for rai^ 
ing of men or money, were only busy in making ob- 
jections, and preparing complaints, and pursuing 
their private quarrels^and animosities a^nst others. 
So they brought, every day, complaints against this 
and that governor of garrisons, for the ripts and in- 
solences of the lord Goring’s soldiers, and, ‘ “ tliat 
“ those parts of the country which were adjacent 
“ to Sherborne and l^ridgewater were compelled to 
“ work at those fortifications with other particu- 
lars, * most of which, they well knew, in that con- 
juncture of time, could not be prevented; and some’^ 
of which were in themselves very necessary. Yet 
the prince endeavoured to give them all encourage- 
ment ; told them, “ that he was very sensible of all 
“ those disorders of which they complained ; and 
would redress them, as soon as they should dis- 
“ cern it to be in his power ; that the forces under 
“ the lord Goring were an army by themselves, come 
“ down into those parts before his highness ; and 
“ stayed then there for their protection against the 
power of Waller, (which was ready to invade 
“ them,) and the garrison of Taunton, which they 
“ confessed infested their whole county ; that he 
“ was very desirous that army might move east- 
“ ward, “OS soon as they should put themselves in 
“ such a posture, as might render them secure 
“ against their' enemies ; wished them to propose 
“ any expedients, how the fortifications of the gar- 
“ rioons mighi be finished, without some extraordi- 

country] county . a world of such particulars, 

’ with other particulars,] and ^ some] many 
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“ nary help ; or to propose l^e most cxmvenieot one ; book 
“ and he wohid ‘join with them ; and desired them to 
“ iwoceed in their levies of men and moneyv in the 
“ ways agreed on by themselves ; and they should 
** find all concurrence and assistance from him/’ 

But, hotwithstanding*all he cpuM say or dt^: nothing 
was reasonably proposed or admitted by them, for 
the advancement of the public service. 

By this time, towards the end of March, sir Wil- 
liam Waller having advanced with his horse^and 
dragoons by Bath towards Bfistol, in hope, as hath 
been said before,* to have surprised that city by some 
treachery within, and being* disappointed there, re- 
tired towards Dorsetshire, and the edge of Somerset, 
adjoining to that county ; where Cromwell expected 
him; the lord Goring having, in the mean while, 
fallen into some of Cromwell’s quarters ‘about Dor- 
chester, and taken some prisoners and horses, and 
disordered the rest. Upon a dispute between them- 
selves, or some other ordei;s, Cromwell retired to 
Join with sir Thomas Fairfax towards Reading ; sir 
William Waller stayed in those parts, to intend the 
business of the west, but made no hast^'to advance, 
expecting some supplies of foot by sea at Weymouth. 

So that the lord Goring 'drew back to Bruton, and 
sent to the prince to desire, “ that two of his council 
“ might meet him at Wells the next day, to consider 
“ what course was best to be taken accordingly 
the lol^ds Capel an4 Colepepper, the next day, met 
his lordship at Wells. Where, afterdong considera- 
tion of the whole state of the west, and of the great 
importance of reducing Taunton^, without which no 
great matter could be expected from Somersetshire, ^ 
the lord Goring propbsed, and ppt the design in 
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writing under his own hai|d« fiatr the whole method 
and manner of his jtrooeeding, ‘f ^t he wotild leave 
“ the gross of his horse;, and two hundred foot 
“ mounted, in such convenient place, upon the skirts 
“ of Dorsetshire and Wiltshire, as they might be 
“ able to retire to their body, if the enemy advanced 
“ powerfully ; and that he would himselfj with all 
“ his foot and cannon, and such horse as, were neces- 
“ sary, attempt the taking or burning of Tikunton 
and to that purpose desired his highness, “ to send 
“ positive orders to jir Richard Greenvil,” (who, 
notwithstanding his highness’s commands formerly 
sent to him, and some oi’ders from the king himSelf, 
made not that haste as might reasonably be expect- 
ed,) “ to advance, and to direct the commissioners of 
“ Somerset to give their personal attendance upon 
“ that service ; and in the mean time to take care 
“ that sufficient magazines of victual and provisions 
“ were made for the soldiers all which was exactly 
performed by his highpfiss, the next day after he re- 
ceived the desires of general Goring. 

But within three or four days, aud before the de- 
sign upon Taunton was ready for execution, it ap- 
peared by constant* intelligence, that Waller was 
advancing with a great body of horse and dragoons, 
and some foot; and therefore the attempt *upon 
Taunton was for the p^eseutto be laid aside; and 
the lord Goring very d^r%Stly desired the prince to 
command sir Richard Greenvil, who was now: drawn 
near to Taunton, with eight hundred horse, and 
above two thousand “ foot, besides pioneers, with all 
posgible speed' to march to hi^^, that so he might be 

^ constant] the constant sand two hundred 

two iliousand] two thou- 
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able to abide the enemy, if they came upon Mm ; or, 
ottmrwiSe,. to compd them to fight, if they stayed in ^ 
those fast quarters, where they then were ; which 
was about Shaftsbury, Gillingham, and those places. 
The prince accordingly sent his commands positivefy 
to sir Richard Greenvil, “ tq advaiite towards the 
“ lord Goring, and to obey all such orders as he 
“ should receive from his lordship.” But he as posi- 
tively .sent his highness word, “ that his men would 
“ not stir a foot ; and that he had promised the com- 
** missioners of Devon and Cornwall, that he would 
“ not advance fieyond Taunton, till Taunton were 
“ deduced ; but that he made no question, if he were 
“ not disturbed, speedily to give a good account of 
“ that place.” In the mean time, the lord Goring 
very gallantly and successfully, by night, fell upon 
sir William Waller’s quarters twice in less than a 
week ; and killed and took so good a number, that 
it was generally believed sir William Waller was 
lessened near a thousand men by those rencounters ; 
the lord Goring still declaring, “ that he could nei- 
“ ther pursue his advantages upon a party, nor en- 
“ gage the main of the rebels, without the addition 
“ of Greenvil’s foot and he, notwithstanding all 
orders, as peremptorily refusing to stir, but profess- 
ing, ** that, if he had an addition of six hundred 
“ men, he would be iti the town within six days.” 

Whilst ^things stbod ■^u#, sir William ^Waller, 
much weakened with these disasters, and the time 
of his command being near expired, drew back east- 
ward ; and was, by night marches, retired as far as 
Salisbury, before the* lord Goring had notice of his 
motion. Whereupon his highness, upon considera- 
tion how impossible it was to overtake him, which 
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K generd Goring himseif confessed by his letters^ or to 

^ — engage the forces under the command of Greenvii, 

and the other forces of those parts, in any action, 
before the business of Taunton should be over, 
(which indeed disappointed "dl our hopes both of 
men and moi^ in that great county,) and, on the 
other side, considering, if that place were reduced, 
(as sir Richard Greenvil undertook it should be in 
six days, and others, who had viewed it, i^kight it 
not a work of time,) besides the terror it would 
strike into their neighbours, there would be an army 
of four thousand horse, and five thousand foot, ready 
to be applied to any service they should be directed 
to, and that then the lord Goring might prosecute 
his commission in Sussex and Kent, with such a 
reasonable recruit of foot as should be necessary, and 
yet his highness enabled, in a short time, to be in 
the head of a very good army raised out of the four 
associated counties, either for the reducing the few 
other places which were gamsoned by the rebels, or 
to march toward his majesty : I say, upon these con- 
siderations, the prince (with the privity and advice 
of prince Rupert, who was then at Bristol, and pre- 
sent at the whole consultation, and the principal ad- 
viser in it) writ, “ upon the eleventh of Aprd, to the 
lord Goring, being theii about Wells, “ that his opi- 
“ nion was, that the h(»^e and dragoons under his 
“ lordship’s command Should advance from the quar- 
“ ters where they then were, much to the prejddice of 
, “ that county, Into Dorsetshire or Wiltshire, or into 

“ both of them ; and that the foot and cannon should 

t* 

“ march directly towards Tauciton, according to the 
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“ design formerly p^posed by fa^ lord^p; and; re- book 
“ ferred it to himself, whether his lordship in person ^ 
“ would stay with the horse, or go wth the foot; 

“ and desired to receive his opinion and resolution 
** upon the whole there being noting proposed to 
be acted ip two days'. This letter i||p sent by Oflo- 
nel Windham, the governor of Bridgewater, who 
came thpt day, from before ** Taunton, from sir 
Kicha^ C^envil ; and could best inform him of the 
strength of the town, and the condition of sir 
Bicbard GreenvU’s forces. - , 

, The next day colonel Windham returned with a 
short sullen letter from the lord Goring to the prince, 

“ that he had, according to his command, sent the 
“ foot and cannon to Taunton, and the horse to the 
“ other places ; and that, since there was now no- 
“ thing for him to do, he was gone to Bath to intend 
“ his health where he complained privately, “ that 
“ his forces were taken from him at a time when he 
“ meant to pursue Waller, pnd could utterly defeat 
“ him and much inveighed against the prince’s 
council, for sending orders to him so prejudicial to 
the king’s service : whereas it was only an opinion, 
and not orders, grounded upon what himself had for- 
merly proposed, and to Which he was desired to re- 
turn his present judgment, being within half a day’s 
journey of the prince; wpoii. whom he ought to have 
attended in person, or, have sentP his advice' to him, 
if what jvas then offered seemed not convenient. 

But, after some days frolickly spent at Bath, he re- 
turned t6 his former temper, and, waiting on the 
prince at Bristol, was contented, to bd told, “ that he 
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** had been more appreheneire of discouite^ than 
■ "he had cause;** and so all misunderstandings 
seemed to be fairly made up. 

The lord Goring’s foot and cannon being thus 
suddenly sent^ Taunton, under the command of 
sir#oseph W^PfcafFe ; for the better preventing any** 
mistakes and contests about command, the prince 
sent the lords Capel and Colepepper to Xoiintonj to 
settle all disputes that might arise, and to dispose 
the country to assist that work in the best manner ; 
which proved very fortwnhte ; for the same day they 
came thither, sir Richard Greenvil, having brought 
his forces within musket-shot on one side of Taun- 
ton, went himself to view Wellington-house, five 
miles distant, in which the rebels had a garrison, 
and was, out of a window, shot in the thigh ; with 
which he fell, the wound being then conceived to be 
mortal : so that there was no person who w;ould pre- 
tend to command ; those under Greenvil, having no 
experienced officer of reputation equal to that charge, 
yet being superior in number to the other, would not 
be commanded by sir Joseph Wagstaffe so that if the 
lords had not very happily been present, it is probable, 
both those bodies of foot, each being too weak for 
the attempt by itself, would, if not disbanded, at 
best have retired to their former posts, and left those 
of Taunton at liberty to have done what they thought 
best. But tliey being there, and sir John Berkley 
being in that instant come thither to meet them, 
with an account of the state of Devonshire, they per- 
suaded him to undertake the present charge of the 
whole, (all the officers of both bodies having formerly 
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received coders from him,) and <i» prosecute tliafbr- 
raer design upon the town; all perscms sul^itting. 
till the prince’s pleasure should be £ardier< known ; 
those officers under sir Richard Greenvil presently 
sending away an'exjwess to Bristol, to desire the 
lord Hopton to take the command dPihem. BuMis 
lordship had no mind to enter upon any particular 
action with disjointed forces, till, upon the with- 
drawin’g*' of the lord Goring, Ihe whole command 
might be executed according to former establish- 
ment. And so a special dfroction was sent to all the 
officers and soldiers, to obey sir John Berkley, ac- 
cording to what had been* formerly settled by the 
lords. He, in few days, put the business in very 
good order, and by storm took Wellington-house, 
where Greenvil had been hurt. I cannot omit here, 
that the lords, coming to visit Greenvil, in the in- 
stant th^t he was put into his litter, and carrying to 
Exeter, told him what they had thought nficessary 
to be done ifi the point of command ; the which he 
seeming very well to approve, they desired him to 
call his officers, (most of the principal being there 
present,) and to command them to proceed in the 
work in hand cheerfully, under the command of sir 
John Berkley; the which he promised to do, and 
immediately said somewhat to his officers, at the 
side of his litter, which the lords conceived tg be 
what he ha4 promised : but it appeared after that it 
was not so ; and, very probably, was the contraiy ; 
for neither officer nor soldier did Mis duty after he 
was gone, during the time sir John Berkley com- 
manded in that actibn. • • 
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BOOK The prince finding the imbUc service in no degree: 
.. l- f advanced b^r the commissioners of Somerset, and that 
though there was no progress made in the assoda^ 
tion afiected, and undertaken by them, yet it seryed 
to cross and oppose all other attempts whatsoever; 
those who had*no mind to do any thing, satisfying 
themselves with the visible impossibility of that de- 
sign, and yet the other, who had first proposed it, 
thinking themselves engaged to consent to no altera- 
tion ; and his highness being informed by a gentle- 
man, * (sent by him, at kis’lirst coming to Bristol, to 
the two farthest western counties, to press the exe- 
cution of whatsoever was promised in order to the 
association,) “ that those two counties of Devon and 
“ Cornwall were entirely devoted to serve the prince, 
“ in what manner soever he should propose,” he 
thought fit to summon the commissioners of all the 
associated counties, to attend upon him in some con- 
venient place, where, upon full consideration, such 
conclusions might be made, as might best advance 
the work in hand, both for the reduction of Taun- 
ton, and raising a marching army; which counsel 
had been sooner given, and had in truth been fit to 
be put in practice upon his first coming to Bristol, 
when he discerned the flatness, peremptoriness, and 
unactivity of the gentlemen of Somerset ; from whom 
it \^s evident nothing was to be expected, till, by 
the unanimity and strength of the two western 
counties, that county could be driven and compelled 
to do what was hecessary, and to recede from their 
own sullen and, positive determinations ; which had 
been’easy to do, bub that shortly after bis highness 
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came to Bristol, upon what appi^epsioost up ® 

knew, there was great jedpqsy at fei's gfh- — 

ing farther west; and thereupon diction givaa, 

“ that he should not remove from Bristol, but 
“ weighty reasons, and with which his majesty was 
“ to be first acquainted.” Whereasj by his instruc- 
tions, “ he was . to make his residence in such a 
“ place, as by the council should be thought most • 

“ conducing to his affairs.” However, such a meet- ■ 
ing with all the commissioners being demonstrably 
necessary, and Bristol thought at too great a dis- 
tance from the west, besides that the plague begun 
trf break out there very much, for the time of the 
year, his highness resolved to go to Bridgewater for The pnnce 
a few days, and to summon thither the commission- thr”m- 
ers, the rather to give some countenance to the bu-“f“,‘°“*” 
siness of Taunton, then closely besieged* by sir John 
Berkley ; and to that purpose directed his letters to counties to 
the several commissioners to attend liim there, onwatel 
Wednesday the three and .twentieth of April; the 
king being then at Oxford, preparing for the field, 
prince Rupert at Worcester, levying men, and the 
rebels at London in some disorder and confusion 
about their new model, having newly removed the 
earl of Essex, and earl* of Manchester, carl of Den- 
bigh, and sir William Waller, from any command, 
and substituted sir Thomas Fairfax general ; who 
was, out of the other broken and almost dissolved 
force'fe, to mould a new " army, which was tMln in 
no very hopeful forwardness. • 

Upon* the day, the prince came to Bridgewater ; 
and was attended by a great jxidy'of the cogimis- 
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BOOK douers of Somerset»th&t place being^ear the centre 
.of that great county; there appeared for Dorset- 
1645. shire, as sent from the rest, sir John Strangeways, 
Mr. Anchetil Gre^, and Mr. Ry ves ; for Devon^ire, 
sir Peter Ball, sir George Parry, Mr. Saint Hill, and 
Mr. Muddyford ; and for Cornwall, sir Hemy Kille- 
grew, Mr. Coriton, Mr. Scawen, and Mr. Roscor- 
roth. The whole body waited on the prince the 
next morning ; and were then told, “ that his com- 
“ ing thither was to receive their advice, and to 
“ give his assistance ip lirhat might concern the 
“ peace and welfare of each particular county, and 
“ might best advance the general service of the 
. “ king ; that if the association which had been pro- 
“ posed, seemed to them, by the acddents and mu- 
“ tations which had happened since the time of that 
“ first proposal,” (as in truth very notable ones had 
happened,) “ not fit now to be further prosecuted, 
“ he was ready to consent to any alteration they 
** shoul4 propose, and to join with them in any 
“ other expedient ; and wished them therefore to 
“ confer together, what was best to be done ; and 
“ when they were ready to propose any thing to 
“ him, he would be ready to receive it.” After 
two or three days’ consultation amongst themselves, 
they were unanimously of opinion, (except sir Jbhn 
Stawel, who, against all the rest, and against all 
that could be said to him, continued positive for the 
genelkl rising of one and all, and for that alone,) 
“ that that design was for the present to be laid 
“ aside ; and ' that, instead thereof, those counties, 
“ according to ' their several known proportions, 
“ would in a very short time” (as I remember a 
month was the utmost) “ raise and arm six thou- 
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“ sand foot, besides tbe prince’s gnaidd, whidi i^ld 

be full two thousand more; not reekonkig those. 
“ of the lord Groring’s, which were fifteen hundred, 
“ but including the foot of sir John Berkley and sir 
“ Richard Greenvil, ^then before Taunton which 
all men concluded would be reduced in less than a 
month. This proposition being approved *-by the 
prince, all particulars were agreed upon : the several 
days fOT the rendezvous of the new levies, and the 
officers to whom the men' were to be delivered, 
named ; and warrants iiiaod out accordingly : all 
things requisite for the speedy reduction of Taun- 
ton ordered and directed p so that, towards* the 
taking that place, and the raising an army speedily, 
all things stood so faiif, that more could not be 
wished. 

* 

As this journey to Bridgewater wrought this 
good effect, so it produced one notable inconveni- 
ence, and discovered another. The prince, having 
l)efore his Qoming from Oxford been very little con- 
versant with business, had been persuaded, from his 
coming out, to sit frequently, if not constantly, in 
council, to mark and consider the state of affairs, 
and to accustom himself to a habit of speaking and 
judging upon what was said; to the which he had 
with great ingenuity applied himself: but coming 
to Bridgewater, and having an extraordinary kind- 
ness for Mrs. Windham, who had been his nurse, he 
was not only , diverted by her folly and petulancy 
from ap|)lying himself to the seriobs consideration 
of his business, but accustomed to hear her speak 
negligently and scornfully of the council; which, 
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! — disrespect towards them, encouraged other pec^de 

I G45. heard it, to the like liberty ; and from thence 
grew an irreverence towards them ; which reflected 
upon himself, and served to bring prejudice to their 
counsels throughout the whole course. She had’' 
many private designs of benefit and advantage to 
herself and her children, and* the qualifying her 
husband to do all acts of power without control 
upon his neighbours, and laboured to procure grants 
or promises of reversio 9 Sy|(f lands from the prince ; 
> and finding that the prince was not to transact any 
such thing without the* advice of the council, ahd 
that they were not like to comply in those enter- 
prises, she contrived to r^^ jealousies and dislikes 
between them, and 'kindled such a faction in the 
prince’s family, as produced many inconveniences. 
For from hence sir Charles Berkley, who had a pro- 
mise to be made controller of the prince’s house- 
hold, and Mr. Long, who had the like promise to be 
his secretary, when he should be created prince of 
Wales, (till which time those officers were never 
made,) began to think they had injury done them, 
that they were not presently of the prince’s council, 
to which the places they were to have gave them 
title ; though they knew well, that the lords svho 
then attended upon the prince, were of the king’s 
privy council, and in that capacity only, waited upon 
his highness ; and that the other wqre only of the 
prince’s own conncil for his revenue, and for the ad- 
ministration of the duchy of Cornwall, for which his 
higliness had now his livery. 

V {Lt firsil Not in MS, 
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However, these fancies, thus weakly ^rcniDded book 
and entertained, made such an impression npon. 
those persons, that they united themselves into a 
faction, and prevailed over the weakness of the eari 
of Berkshire to join with them ; and, by degrees, all 
of them joined with all other ® discontented persons, 
to render the council to be much neglected and un- 
dervalued. Lastly, she being a woman of no good 
breedi%, * and of a country pride, Nihil muUebre 
preeter corpus gerens, valued herself much upon 
the power and^ familiariiy twhich her neighbours 
mi^ht see she had with the prince of Wales ; and 
therefore, upon all occasions, in company, and when 
the concourse of the people was greatest, would use 
gi’eat boldness towards'Jf^m ; and, which was worse 
than all this, she affected in all companies, where 
she let herself out to any freedom, a very n^ligent 
and "disdainful mention of the person of the king ; 
the knowledge of which humour of hers, was one 
reason that t^ade his majesty unwilling his son 
should go farther west than Bristol ; since he knew 
Bridgewater must be a stage in that motion. This ® 
her ill disposition was no sooner known to the lords, 
who were all absolute strangers to her before, than 
they took care that his highness should make no 
longbr residence in that garrison. 

The other inconvenience that it discovered, "was 
the design of the lord Goring to have the command 
of the west, ifor then it grew very apparent, that, 
whatever had been pretended for Kent or Sussex, 
he had, from the beginning, affected that charge; 
and, I fear, had some other encouragement ftw it, 

^ Other] Not in MS. t rudeness, 
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.J first coming into those parts, he had with great in- 

1645. dustiy caressed the commissioners of Somerset and 
Devon, and especially those whom he thought not 
well inclined to ^ the lord Hopton ; whom, by all ill 
arts, he endeavoured to undervalue ; inveighing 
against “ the too great contribution, assigned to the 
“ garrison of Bristol ; and that any should be al- 
“ lowed to the unnecessary garrison (as he called it) 
“ at Lamport which had been lately settled by 
the lord Hopton; and,cai* appeared afterwards, was 
of vast importance : those discourses being most po- 
pular to the country, though most pernicious to the 
king ; and promised “ great strictness and severity 
“ of discipline, if that power under the prince might 
“ be devdlved to him.” To Bridgewater he came 
at the same time from Bath, ujjon pretence of “ vi- 
“ siting Taunton, and seeing whether the work were 
“ like to be soon done, that it might be worth the 
“ intending it but, in* truth, to drive on his pro- 
ject for command with the commissioners ; who were 
invited by sir Peter Ball to make it one of their 
propositions to the prince, “ that the lord Goring 
“ might be constituted his lieutenant general;” which 
he himself had so absolutely digested, that, as if the 
matter itself had been out of question, he projfosed 
privately to most of the prince’s council, the rules 
that should be observed between them in the go- 
vernment of the army, and the administration of 
the civil part. * Some, of no extraordinary kindness 
to Goring, wished the agreement made, and him 
settled in the command, as the best, if not the only 


‘ uot well inclined to] any way inclined against 
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es^iedieat, for advancement of kiv^s s^kev 
and for the speedy forming an army worthy of tiie . 
prince’s own person in the liead of it; apprehend- 
ing, that the dividing his forces froih the new levks 
would leave a good body of foot without an equal 
power of horse, and without a train, except a longer 
time were given for the making it, than the state of 
affairs promised to permit. But when Groring dis- 
covered by his discourse with several of the council, 
(with whonj he communicated upon the argument 
very freely, and express^ ip plain English, “ that 
“ except he might be” satisfied in the particulars he 
“ fjroposed, he should have no heart to proceed in 
“ the public service,”) that they would not consent 
to any act that might reSfiect upon the lord Hopton ; 
and that some of them had such a prejudBce to his 
person, that they would make no conjunction with 
him, he resolved to compass his ends some other 
way ; and so pressed it no farther in any public ad- 
dress to the, prince at that time. It is not to be 
omitted, that he was then offered, and assured, 
“ that, as soon as the business of Taunton siiould 
“ be over, he should have such a recruit out of the 
“ new levies, as would make up his own foot three 
“ thousand men, besides officers with which he 
might well prosecute his former design ; and, in the 
mean time, he had the absolute command ; the lord 
Hopton not at all interposing,, or meddling with the 
army! e 

• 

^ the army.] Continued thus honour of the lord Hopton, 
in MS. D. ; Besides that this whom the prince was^ obliged 
proposition of the lord Goring by all ^obligations ofhonovr and 
clearly altered the whole frame justice to preserve from such 
of every design laid at Oxford, an affront, I cannot dissemble 
and tending to the visible dis- myself to have contracted so 
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It was now concluded by all men who had wcU 
considered his carriage and behaviour from bis fiint 


Steady a resolution, upon the 
former passages of lord Goring^’s 
life* and the obsei^ation of his 
nature, not to mingle with him 
in any action or council of trust 
and importance, (though truly 
his particular deportment to me 
was not only full of civilities, 
but of extreme endearment ; 
and his conversation, with- re- 
ference to my own humour and 
appetite, full of pleasure a^id 
delight,) thlat if I could have 
imagined the least purpose of 
joining him to us, when Wfe 
came from Oxford, I should 
rather have submitted to any 
censure bis majesty would have 
imposed on me, than under- 
taken the. other trust. When we 
returned from the treaty at Ux- 
bridge, he was newly departed 
the town towards Salisbury, 
(some disputCsS with princejlu- 
pert having brought him thi- 
ther, and continued him there 
some days,) and had met, three 
or fodr miles from the town, 
colonel Ashburnham, to whom 
he very freely expressed his dis- 
contents, with very contemptu- 
ous expressions and langu^^^e 
of the king and queen ; said 
that his father was used with 
great injustice and barbarism 
in France, and disgraced by 
the queen and her ministers; 
that he was only courted here 
for his interest in #the soldier, 
and because' the king could not 
be without him but swore, 
that tas soon as he b^d put 
himself into such a posture as. 
he doubted not he should be 
shortly in, he w^ould tofike them 


do his father and himself jus- 
tice, or they should re|)ent it : 
all which col. Ashbumhatn in<^ 
formed me and many others 
before we left Oxford. 

When we came to Bristol, 
ray lady Dalkeith sent me word 
by Ball Apsley, that Goring, be- 
ing thfn at Exeter wfch 'many 
of his chief officers, in most 
notorious, scandalous disorder, 
lieutenant general Porter came 
to*her, ana, inveighing much 
against lord Gorlhg, told ,hcr 
that he would at some time or 
other betray the king, and that 
j[ie had a design to be lieute- 
nant general to the prince, 
(#hich was the first hint I*had, 
or I believe any in our com- 
pany, that he affected that 
charge;) but that, if ever he 
had the prince in his power, he 
would give him up to the re- 
bels. These animadversions, 
with the licence that he always 
took to himself, both in words 
and actions, and gave to his 
soldiers, who exercised all dis- 
orders, in contempt of all reli- 
gion and government, made me 
very unwilling that the prince 
should either venture his,, per- 
son with such a person, or his 
hope and innoceucy with such 
an arm}^, which I could not 
imagine God could prosper in 
any ^ thing they undertook, or 
make them the instruments of 
any happiness to the king or 
kingdom ; and confirmed me in 
the resolution of preserving my- 
self from acting any part with 
hiiq. It is true that, at the 
same time, lord Goring inveigh- 
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coming into the wett» that, as he - had formed that 
deffllgB in his- own thoughts from the first, o'iT-hesng . 
about the prince, and' resolved never to march with 
the army under prince Rupert, (whose nature was 
not agreeable to him,) so that he had purposely and 
willingly Siiflfered Vandruske to relieve Tauntpn, and 
even Weymouth to be again recovered by that hand- 
ful of men who had been beaten out of it, lest the 
business of. the w^t might be done without him, 
by ** other men ; andpthat his '-presence there might 
not be thought necessary. PJpr if Taunton had heen 
reduced, 'as it foust h'ave been if that sftaalV party 
had not relieved it even in. the last article, hO could 
have had no pretence to have stayed in those parts, 
but must immediately Jmve pursued his former de- 
sign upon Sussex, a^ those other counties, for 
which he had never any reasoriSble foundation ; or 
have continued his march to the king; which he 
had less* mind to do. When • he fifst left Oxford, 
and went into Hampshire, which was before the 
end of the treaty at Uxbridge, he had, in his jovial 
fits, where he was always very unreserved, de- 
clared, with great resentment, “ that his father was 
“ ill treated by the queen in France, and that he 
“ hoped shortly to be Uin such a posture, that the 


ed as much to the lady Dal- 
keith agaiijst Porter for cowltrd- 
ice and treacht;ry,^nd writ then 
to me* by Ball Apsley to move 
the prince to send some 6fficer 
(whereupop the lord Went- 
worth was sent) to command 
the horse, because he could not 
trust bis brother Porter, either 
in conduct or courage ; and told 
me afterwards, that he suspScted 


him for correspondence with 
the enemy, not only because 
his£;wifo lived amongst them, 
but because he knew he had 
often writ ^nd to the ene- 
my ^without giving’ him notice 
of it. 

by] or By , ^ 
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king” should find it reasoUldfie toiise 4x)>tt> hhi lfo^ 
tha Undiiimself bett^.” ^t'tfae khi^ bad 
even then,, upon his suit,, ^^bls litfift'; cap^ih of 
hi» guard df halbertaevs, aiiH “cr^iatlM |iiin earl of 
Norwich, whereby himself had-lthe' appellation of 
lord, which he ‘enough affeotedn in fiik first de^ 
bauches at Exeter*, his brother Vortdi^ tvho was lieu- 
tenant general of his horse, ifif4%ned^ Some' pe;rsons 
of honour in^ confidence, “ that^C^ring aeSQlved, to 
^ make himself lieutenant general to the prince, or 
“ else tq be wery discopjtented.” This advertisement 
w^ sent to some of the council, upon hi|||^]iigbness’s 
first cdming'to Bristol ; and was the first hint that 
ever they received, that he had |fFected that char^; 
and was not, with the rest of his behaviour,* like to 
dispose them to wish that he might obtain his de- 
sire.; hat to' do all that was in their power lo pre- 
vent it. » • 

" The general business concerning thfe four counties 
being agreed and settled at Bridgewatdi’, the . com- 
missioners for Devon desired to be heard in what 
concCTned that particular county ; lond then informed 
his highness, “ that, upon sir Richard ^Greenvil’s 
“ first entering upon the work of Plymouth, and his 
“ assurance under his hand^that he would take the 
“ town before Christmas-day, ™ and that he would 
“ forthwith raise, arm, and pay twelve hundred 
horse, and six thousand foot, Wey had assigned 
“ him above one half of their whom contribution, 
‘\amountin§ to* above eleven ^hundred pounds a 

ksstirance und^r tis take the town before Christ- 
haniJi that he would take Ae, mas-day, [which undertaking 
town before Christmas-day,] ^ 1 myself saw under his hand,] 
his assurance that woidd * . 
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week; an^ ^NjS^^viding ann| >pi4/aninitttii- 
hkd jassign&^^S^' Ithe arrears t>f 1^e^^ip<mtribii». 
tjoti 4u^ froqv^i^se hyqdrdiyis all^tQ^ t4}; him ; 
whi(!h to -.near.60CiD/.^ he havii^iUce-^ 

wige.the wllole ;conti)bui^on of Cornwall, beii^ 
abote seve^ hut^^l^lllll^puDds weekly ; and *had re- 
ceived «ao^vpaii*t t»f |he letter 'and subscription 
mobeypf thatifc^uilty towai’ds the same service:* 
that he ^ad, from ^is first entering •upon the 
charge, quietly enjeyed those contributions in De- 
von, which were duly paid^ and had fec^vedHhe 
gr^test^art df the arrears assi^ed to htm ior 
provision of arms and ammunition : n^tfidthstaijid- 
ing all whij^, he had hever bought above twenty 
barrels of powder^ or any arms, but had received * 
both the one and the other from thfem, out of their 
magaeines; and hhd never m^intaine'd ov raised 
near half the number of men to which he iwas 
obliged^ till the week before he Whs required to 
inarch to Taunton ; when^he had called the posse 
comtatus, and out of them “ forced almost the 
whole number qf foot, which marched wit^i him 
thither, bringing them with him, as far as Exeter, 
unarmed ; and there compelled the commissioners 
to supply him with arms and ammunition ; that 
having left scarce” two thousand foot and four 
hundred horsbliefore Plymouth, he continued still 
to receive the whole contribution formerly assigned 
when he Whs to have twelve huitfired horse and six 
thousand foot f^d Would not parUwi^ aoy of it : 
so that he received more out<of Devonshire for the 
blocking up of Plymouth, (having dll IDertiwall to 
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BOOK “ himself likewise,) than was left for the garriscms of 
“ Exeter,' Dartmouth, Barnstable, and Tiverton, and 
1 645. « for the finishing those fortifica^ns, victualling the 
“ garrisons, providing, arm’s and iammmjiition ; with 
“ which they had before .pot only supplied them* 
“ selves, but had sent great (pmntildes ‘to the king’s 
“ army, to the lord Goripg, *and the siege^ of 

“ Taunton : that he would n6t them to send 

“ any warrants to coHect the,letter and j^ubscription 
“ money, to settle the excise, «r meddle with delin- 
“ quents’ estates in thejiundreds assigned to him for 
“ contribution *, and had those contini^ contests 
“ with sir 4^ohn Berklej^ being colonel general of 
“ the county, and the other governors of garrisons ; 
“ pretending that he had power to command, them ; 
“ that there w^s such an animosity grown between 
“ themrthat they very much apprehended the dan- 
“ ger ol those divisions ; there , having been some 
“ blood shed, '■‘and men killed, upon theii' private 
“ contests and therefore besought his highness, 
“ by, his authority, to settle the limits of their seve- 
“ ral, jurisdictions, in-order to the martial affairs; 
“ and likewise to order sir Richard GreenvU to re- 
“ ceive no more contribution, than would suffice for 

“ the maintenance of those men who, continued be- 

■>? 

“ fore Plymouth ; whereby they could be only en- 
“ abled to perform their parts of th% association.” 

This was pressed with so much earnestness and 
reason, that it was thought very advisable ibr his 
highness himself to go to Exeter, where both the 
comimissioners and sir Richard Greenvil were ; and 
there, upoil the hearing of all that could be- said, to 
settle the whole dispute. But at the same time, 
and whUst that matter Was in consideration, letters 
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came from his majesty to his highness and the ’hnds, book 

expresdy inhi|pting his going farther westward; — 

upon, what reasons I cannot imagine; and there- 
upon the prince himself returned to Bristol on 
Wednesday the thirtieth of April, having stayed at 
Bridgewater only seven days; and' sent 'the lords upon 
Capel and Colepepper, and the chancellor of the ex-prhice*''* 
chequer, to Exeter, with instructions “ to examine commit/** 
“ all the complaints and allegations of the commis- 

^ Ins own to 

“ sioners, and to settle the bi^iness of the contribu- Exeter, anti 
“ tion ; and upon view of tjje several commissions to Bristol. 

“ of sir John E^kley an^ sir Richard Greenvil, so 
“ fo agree the matter of jurisdiction, that the public 
“ service might not ]je obstructed.” p 

As soon as the lords appointed by his highness to 
go to Exeter came thither, they went the same 
hour to visit sir Richard Greenvil, wKo was still 
bedrid of his hurt. They intended it only as a 
visit, and so would not reply, at that time, to many 
very sharp and bitter complaints and invectives he 
made against sir John Berkley, (who was then at 
the leaguer before Taunton,) but told him, “ that 
“ they would come to him again the next day, and 
“ consider of all businesses.” Accordingly they came, 
when, with great bittenless, he again complained of 
the governor, and some disrespects from his lieute- 
nant governor : but when he was pressed to parti- 
culars, he mentioned principally some high and dis- 
dainlid speeches, the most of which were denied by 

p obstructed.”] Thus origi- of his commitment; iii which 
nallt/ continued in MS,: And himskfhath taken great ^ains 
from hence I shall continue to have it thcfught, he had^very 
tliis discourse throughout all hard measure, and that thereby 
the agitations concerning sir his majesty’s service much suf- 
Kichard Greenvil to the time fered in the west, 
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BOOK the other^ and the mthhdding $ome prisoners from 

— him, which he had. sent his marshal||br near Tmin- 

ton. The truth' of which was this ; whilst sir Bi- 
chard was before Taunton, he had sent for one Mr. 
Syms, a justice of peace of the county, a rich and 
decrepit man, #ho lived within three miles of that 
town. He charged him with some inclinations to 
the rebels, and of favouring their proceedings. The 
gentleman stood upon his justification and inno- 
cency, and desired to be put upon any trial. How- 
ever, sir Richard told ,him, “ he was a traitor, and 
“ should redeem himself^at a thousand pounds, or 
“ else he would proceed in another way;” and gave 
him three days to provide the money. Before the 
time expired, sir Richard was hurt, and carried to 
Exeter; whither he no sooner came, but he de- 
spatched his marshal to fetch Mr. Syms to him; who 
appealed to sir John Berkley, (who had then the 
command,) and desired to be put upon any trial ; 
and (besides that he was of a very infirm body, and 
unfit for travel) many gentlemen of the best quality 
gave him a very good testimony, and undertook for 
his appearance, whenever he should be* called upon. 
Upon this sir John Berkley discharged the marshal, 
and writ a very civil letter' to sir Richard Greenvil, 
of the whole matter ; “ and that he would see the 
“ gentleman forth coming upon the least warning ; 
“ but that it would be an act of great cruelty, to 
“ carry him a prisoner, in that indisposition of 
“ health, from his house.” Sir Richard looked upon 
this as the robbing him of a thousand pdunds, and 
writ such a letter to sit John Berkley, so frill of ill 
language and reproach, as I have never seen the like 
from and to a gentleman ; dnd complained to us of 

\ « 
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injury i W« told him, ’‘‘that neither iior dr book 
“ John ^rkky, had any authority to meddle with . **’ 
Mr. Syms, or any persons of that quality; who 
“ could not be looked upon as prisoners of war ; but 
** if in truth he should prove to be a delinquent, and 
“ guilty of those crimes objected against him, his 
**. fine and composition was du^ ' to the king, who 
“ had assigned the same4o the prince for the public 
“ service ; and that there were commissioner, be- 
“ fore whom he was regularly to be tried, and with 
“ whom he might only compound.” He would not 
understand the^reason of this, but insisted upon “ sir 
“ John Berkley’s protecting Syms, as a great indig- 
“ nity to himself.” On the other hand, sir John 
Berkley complained byhis letters, “ that those sol- 
“ diers brought to Taunton by Greenvil every-day 
“ mouldered away, and he had reason to believe it 
“ was by his direction ; for that those that stayed, 

“ and the officers, were very backward in perfbrm- 
“ ing their duties ; and that, after the taking of 
“ Wellington-house, he liad commanded that no- 
“ thing sliould be done towards the defacing it, be- 
“ cause it might possibly be fit to put a garrison 
“ into it, if the siege should be raised from Taun- 
“ ton ; but that the officer, who was under Greenvil, 

“ had, notwithstanding such command, burned it : 

“ that he proceeded in the levying monies, and 
“ sending out extravagant warrants throughout the 
“ codnty ;” and many other particulars. 

Sir Richard Greenvil denied, “that 'the soldiers 
“ left the leaguer, or that Wellington-house was 
“ burned by any direction Bf hi^ though it appear- 
ed, thatf all such soldiers as left their colours and . 
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book came to hioi, were kindly used, and had 

given to them by him; and that lieutenant admd 
1645 . Robinson, after he had received carders from sir J^n 
Berkley not to slight WeUingtqn-house, rode to Ex- 
eter to sir Richard Greenvil, and immediately, upon 
his return iiom him, caused it to be burnt. Greenvil 
said, “that he levied no monies, nor issued out any 
" warrants, but what he had authority to do by his 
“ commission.” In the end they shewed him their 
instructions from the prince, “ throughly to examine 
“ all differences between them ; and, upon view of 
“ both their commissions, to agree what limits each 
“ of them should observe.” Thereupon he shewed 
them his commission in paper, under his majesty’s 
sign-manual, attested by the lord Digby, by which 
he was authorized “to command the forces before 
“ Plymouth and in order thereunto, with such 
clauses of latitude and power, as he might both raise 
the posse, and command the trained bands, and in- 
deed the whole forces of both counties ; and was to 
receive orders from his m'ajesty, and his lieutenant 
general ; and was likewise at that time high sheriff 
of Devon. Sir John Berkley’s commission was pre- 
cedent, and more formal, being under the great seal 
of England, “ of colonel general of the counties of 
“ Devon and Cornwall, and to command the whole 
“ forces of both counties, as w'ell trained bands as 
“ others so that, though their commissions were 
not in intention all one, yet they included clauses 
and powers so much the same, that either of them 
had authority enough to disturb the other ; and he 
that, only saw’his own, "might reasonably think he 
had power over the other : which, betweeit persons 
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no ^ i ainfjin ed one to the otii^ 09 they were gCQwn 
to ficfigbt have proved very &tal, if the reniedy • 
had wot heea so new* by his highness’s autbodty. 

After the perusal of their commissions, they 
shewed him their instructions, concerning the regu- 
lating the contributions, in proportionable assign- 
ments for the several services ; and desired his opi- 
nion, “ what forces were now necessary for the block- 
“ ing up of Plymouth, since any attempt for the 
“ taking it was to be laid aside, at least for a time ? 

“ And that thereupon, such assignation might be 
“ made to tbaf purpose, as was sufficient, and the 
“ rest otherwise disposed of.” He told them, “ that 
“ the forces then there (Ijeing about fifteen hundred 
“ foot and four hundred horse, of the Devonshire 
“ side) were sufficient • and proposed allowance 
little enough for the service ; and theil said, “ that 
“ it troubled him to be confined to such an employ- 
“ ment, as the blocking up a place, whilst there was 
“ like to be so much action in the field ; and there- 
“ fore he hoped his highness would give him leave 
“ to wait on him in the army ; where he thought he 
‘%might do him much better service.” They told 
him, “ they had authority from the prince,” (for 
some of his friends had mentioned the same, soon 
after he had received his wound,) “ if they found 
“ his health able to l)ear it, and his inclination led 
“ him that way, to let him know, that his highness 
“ would be glad of his servic-e, in the moulding 
“ that army which was then raising; which, allow- 
“ ing two thousand foot to the recruiting the lord 
“ Goring, would be in view six thousand footj and 
“ above two thousand horse w'ith the guards ; in 
“ which he had designed him the second place of 
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BOOK V command.” But thj^n, they seid^ "tfvey knew not 
" where to place the command before Plyino«tii.^*f 
1645. gjr Richard very cheerfully received the proposition 
for himself in the army ; and for Plymouth, he said, 
“ no man vras fit to undertake ‘the work there, but 
sir John Berkley, who had the command of both 
“ counties: that it was visible by the diflFerences and 
" breaches that had been between them, how incon- 
“ venient it would be to have that charge indepen> 
“ dent ; whereas, if it were in one hand, the unani- 
“ mous consent of botl\, counties, and all the forces 
“ in them, would more easily do the ‘business.” 

All things being thus .agreed upon, as far as they 
could be without sir John Berkley’s consent, who 
was then before Taunton ; the lords resolved to re- 
turn to the prince, and in their way to dispose sir 
John Berkley to what had been proposed ; and left 
the chancellor of the exchequer at Exeter, to agree 
with the commissioners upon the settlement of the 
contributions, and to settle some other particulars 
which they had resolved upon. The whole contri- 
bution of the county of Devon amounted to two 
thousand pound weekly; whereof so many hundred)!'* 
were assigned by the commissioners, for the main- 
tenance of the forces before Plymouth, as amounted 
to the just proportion and establishment proposed 
by sir Richard Greenvil himself ; and then so many 
to the garrisons of Exeter, Dartmouth, Barnstable, 
and Tiverton, as amounted to the payment of" such 
forces, as, on aU»hands, were agreed to be absolutely 
necessiuy for their defence, at the lowest Establish- 
ment. All which being done, upon supposition that 


^ before Plymouth.] of Plymouth. 
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the whole ooQtHbDti(», being Jwo tiiousatid pocu^ ^ 
weekly, would be^ According to the assigtimeiits, ex-- 
act^ paid, there remained not a penny oveqjlus, for 
the buying ammunition and arms, for the finishing 
fortifications, for victualling the garrisons, or for 
Mocking up of Lyme ; which if it were not done, all 
that pmt of the country would be liable to that 
pressure ; and so, unable to pay contribution where 
it was assigned. But it 'was supposed, the last might 
be done by drawing out some numbers from the se- 
veral garrisons, if there were no disturbance from 
abroad ; and thif rest must be supplied out of the 
excise, (the major part whereof was by the king as- 
rigned for the support of the princess Henrietta, left 
at Exeter%) and some other extraordinary ways to 
be thought of: the latter mopey and subscription 
money being almost exhausted. 

His highness was no sooner returned to Bristol The lord 
from Bridgewater, which on the last day of/b“,irthe 
April, than general Groring was sent for by the king, 
to draw his horse and dragoons towards Oxford; 
that thereby his majesty might free himself from 
Cromwell ; who, with a very strong party of horse 
and dragoons, lay in wait, to interrupt his joining 
with prince Rupert abont Worcester. How unwel- 
come soever these orders were to the lord Groring, 
yet there was no remedy but he must obey them : 
and it was now hoped, that the west should be here- 
after 'freed fronj him, where he was at that time 
very ungracious. He marched with* that expedition 
towards the king, who was then at Woodstock, that 
he fell upon a horse quarter of Croidwell’s, and an- 

* 

Henrietta, Itft at Exeter] Not in MS, 
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BOOK other partyofJ?airfe|;’8 horse, as they were4tt«njit* 
itig a passage over the river of Isis, so prc«|ieioiuly:, 
1645. very evening before he came to the kiiig,) :that 
be broke and defeated them with a great slaughter, 
which gave him great reputation, and made him eac* 
ceedingly welcome: and it was indeed a v^y sear 
sonable action, to discountenance and break such a 
party, in the infancy of their new model ; and did 
break their present measures, and made Fairfax to 
appoint a new place of rendezvous for his nety army, 
at a greater distance from the king’s forces. 

Resolution, Pnncc Rupcrt, who now met with very little op- 

taken .at , . . * , , , , , . j. 

Oxford, position m council, had, throughout the winter, dis- 
posed the king to resolve “ to march northwards, and 
*’ to fall upon the Scottish army in Yorkshire, before 
“ Fairfax should be able to perfect his new modri 
“ to that degree, as to take the field.” This design 
was not unreasonable ; nor the prince to blame for 
desiring to take revenge on them for what passed' 
the last year ; w hich, now they wei;e separated from 
the English, who had indeed defeated him, he be- 
lieved was easy to be done. That jwrpose of march- 
ing northward was now' the more hastened, that, 
in the way, Chester might be I’clieved ; which was 
closely besieged; and their tliey might come soon 
enough to Pontefract-castic, before which the Scot- 
tish army then was , and if they could defeat that, 
the . king would be again, upon the matter, master 
of the north : which, by the insolence of the ’Scots, 
and the dislike, they had of the new model, was con- 
ceived to be better affected than ever. The next 
day, after Goring came to the king, the army was 

« 

^ ftir what passed] who had oft'ended liiin so terribly 
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drewn to |i retiAMswnttf and consisted th^ of 'five 
thotnsand fi»ot, and above six thousand horset an. 
lamy not to be reasonably lessened in the banning 
of a campaign, when the king was to expect he 
should have so much to do ; and if it had been kept 
l^^ether, it is very probable that the summer might 
have been crowned with Iietter success. 

Fairfax was then about Newbury, not in readi- 
new to march ; yet reported to be much more un- 
ready than he was. It was said, that* his design 
was to carry his whole arm^ to the relief of Taun- 
ton, brought" Idmost to extremity; which if he 
could bring to pass, would, give him great reputa- 
tion, and would make the parliament near sharem 
with the king in the interest of the west. Upon 
this prospect, it was thought reasonable, and accord- 
ingly proposed “ that the king himself would march 
“ with his army into the west ; and thereby, not 
“ only prevent the relief of Taunton, but compel 
“ Fairfax to fight, before hp should lie able" to join 
“ with Cromwell ; who had not yet gathered his 
“ troops together.” This was the concurrent advice 
of the whole council with which the king used to 
consult*, prince Rupert only excepted, and sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale, who commanded the northern 
horse; which were impatient to lie in their own 
countiy. Now the very contrary affections towards 
each other, between prince Rupert and the lord 
Goring, b^an to coo{)eratc to one and the same 
end. The prince found that Goring, as a man of a 
ready witj and an excellent sjwaker, was like to have 
most credit with the king in all delates ; and ,was 

' It was said, that] And that * consult] advise 
brought] which was brouglit 
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BO<!>K jealous, that, by his frimidsfatp wiHi Hie I(wd 
**■ .he would quickly get such an interest with Ms itia^ 

1645. jesty, that his own credit would be mudi" ecligpsed. 
Hereupon, he did no less desire that Goiing shotrid 
return again into the west, than Goring did, not to 
remain where prince Rupert commanded. This pro- 
duced a great confidence and friendship between 
them, and the prince told him all that any of the 
council had spoken freely to him, when his highne^ 
abhorred nothing more than that Goring should be 
near the prince of Wales ; and Goring said all of the 
council, which he believed would ‘'most irrecondle 
him to them. So they both agreed to do all they 
could, to lessen the credit and authority of the coun- 
cil. The king was desired to receive the information 
and state of the west from Goring ; who, upon the 
late good fortune he had, and by the artifices of the 
lord Digby, was too easily believed. He informed 
the king with all imaginable confidence, “ that if, by 
“ the positive command of the prince, contrary to 
“ his opinion and advice, his forces had not been 
“ taken from him, and applied to the siege of Taun- 
“ ton, he had doubtless totally ruined all Waller’s 
“ forces, and prevented the coming of those parties 
“ who had given his majesty so much trouble at 
“ Oxford : that he had been always used, uj)ob his 
“ resort to the prince, with great disrespect, being 
“ not called into the council, but put to an attend- 
“ ance without, amongst inferior suitors and then 
told many particular passages at Bridgewater, of 
which he raised advantage to himself, upo’n the pre- 
judice he begot to pthers. 

Whereas the truth of the design upon Taunton is 
before set down, with all the circumstances; and 
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Walter was jnaacbed beyimd Salisbury, bef(ve the 
lord Ooring knew where he was; and confess^ 
there was no oirertajdng him; and be bad always 
received as much respect irom the prince and coun- 
cil, as could be given to a subject ; being constantly 
called, and admitted* to council when he was pre- 
sent ; and when absent, opinions and advices sent to 
him from the council, upon such particulars as him- 
self proposed, with a lull reference to his discretion, 
to do, upon the place, as be judged most meet : yet, 
1 say, he got so much credit, that the king, by his 
letter of the tdhth of May to the prince, directed, 
** tliat general Goring should be admitted into all 
“ consultations and debates, and advised withal, as 
“ if he were one of the established council; that 
“ prince Rupert having granted him power to give 
commissions in that army, all commissions to be 
“ granted should pass by general Goring ; and that 
“ none should be granted by the prince, in his own 
name, otherwise than in such cases as were of re- 
“ lation merely to the association : that the council 
“ should contribute their opinions and advices to 
“ general Goring, but that his highness should care- 
“ fully forbear to give unto the lord Goring any po- 
“ sitive or binding orders whereas, by his instruc- 
tions, when he came from Oxford, he was to put 
both his commissions, of generalissimo, and of gene- 
ral of the association, in execution, as he found most 
convenient ; his majesty himself then entertaining 
very little hope of the association^ as it was pro- 
posed ; and therefore, by his letters to the prince of 
the twentieth of April, which came t(/him at Bridge- 
water, all the assignations formerly made towards 
the association, were* directed to be disposed, and 
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BOOK converted to such useiii as by the advice cobd- 
__i^!L_ciI should be found most advantageous to the ter. 

J645, vice of those parts; and thereupon the levies were 
consented to, and directed as is before mentioned. 
The lord With thesc triumphant ordei^, the lord Goring re- 
imeh into ’"'turned into the west; where we shall now leave 
the west, j majesty, in his unfortunate 

march, until we find cause enough to lament that 
counsel, which so fatally dismissed Goringr, and his 
forces, at a time, in which, if he had been* bom to 
serve his country, his presence might have been of 
great use and benefit to the king; which it was 
never after in any occasion. 

When Goring was thus separated from the king’s 
army, his majesty marched to Evesham ; and in his 
way, di'ew out his garrison from Cambden-house ; 
which had brought no other lienefit to the public, 
than the enriching the licentious governor thereof; 
who exercised an illiinited tyranny over the whole 
country, and took his lepve of it, in wantonly burn- 
ing the noble structure, where he had too long in- 
habited, and which, not many years before, had cost 
above thirty thousand pounds the building. Within 
few days after the king left Evesham, it was sur- 
prised by the enemy, or rather stormed and taken 
for want of men to defend the works ; and the. go- 
vernor and all the little garrison made prisoners. 
The loss of this place was an ill omen to the suc- 
ceeding summer ; and, upon the matter, cut off all 
the intercourse between Worcester and Oxford ; nor 
was it at all repaired by the taking of Kawkesly- 
house in Worcestershire ; which the rebds had for- 
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tifed, and made stmtg, and irfaich the king's army snos 
took in two days^ end tbereiiA.^e governor, and one. 
hundred and twenty prisoheia; who served to re- 
deem those Who were lost in Evesham. And so, by Marches of 
easy and slow marches, the army* prosecuted their 
way towards Chester. *But, in Staffordshire, the lord **'* 
Byron, who was governor of Chester, met the king ; *>*‘'s* *'*■ 

ii- i 1 ^ I'horaas 

ana intormed him, that the rebek, upon the noise Fairfax, 

“ of bis majesty’s advance, were drawn off and so Tat down 
there was no more to be done, but to prosecute the 
northern design; which was^now intended, and the 
army upon its nfarch accordingly, when intelligence 
was brought, “ that Fairfax .had sent a strong party 
** to relieve Taunton, and was himself, with his army, 

“ sat down before Oxford.” This could not but make 
some alteration, at least a pause in the execution of 
the former counsels : and yet Oxford was known to 
1)6 in so good a condition, that the loss of it could 
not in any degree l)e apprehended, and nothing 
could more reasonably have, been wished, than that 
Fairfax should be throughly engaged liefore it : and 
it was concluded, “ that the best way to draw him 
“ from thence, would be to fall u 2 )on some place pos- 
“ sessed by the parliament.” 

They had no town so tronsiderable near** the place The kins 
where the king then was, as Leicester; in which and™t»ket 
there was a good garrison, under the command of‘^“*’‘‘"' 
sir Robert Pye ; and prince Rupert, who was always 
pleased* with any brisk attempt, cheerfully enter- 
tained the first motion, and sent sir Marmaduke 

* the army] they no conliderable town so near 

’’ Tliey had no town so con- pleased] well pleased 
siderable near] And they bad 
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BOOK Langdale forthwith^ to surround it (which was of 
great extent) with horse ; and the next iday, 
1645. being the last of M!^, the whole army was chawu 
about the town, and the prinot, having tcdcen a view 
of it, commanded a battery to be forthwith raised 
against an old high stone wall, on the south side of 
the town; which, by his own continued presepce, 
was finished with admirable diligence : which done, 
he sent a summons to the governor ; whd returned 
not such an answer as was required. Thereupon, 
the battery began to play ; and, in the space of four 
hours, made su^ a breach, that ' it was thought 
counsellable, the same night to make a general as- 
sault with the whole army, in several places; but 
principally at the breach ; which was de&nded with 
great courage and resolution; insomuch, that the 
king’s forefes were twice repulsed w'ith great loss 
and slaughter ; and were even ready to draw off in 
despair : when another party, on the other side of 
the town, under the command of colonel Page, se- 
conded by a body of horse that came but that day 
from Newark, and, putting themselves on foot, ad- 
vanced, with their swords and pistols, with the other, 
entered the town ; and made way for their fellows 
to follow them ; so that, by -the break of day, the as- 
sault having continued all the night, all the king’s 
army entered the line. Then the governor, and ail 
the oflicers and soldiers, to the number of twelve 
hundred, threw down their arms, and became pri- 
soners of war : ..whilst the conquerora pursued their 
advantage, with the usual licence of rapine und plun- 
der* and miserably sacked the whole town, without 
any distinction of persons or places ; churches and 
hospitals, as well as other houses, were made a prey 
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to the enrag^ and greedy soldier, tb the exce^ing bo^k 

regret of the king; Who wdl knew, that, how dis- ■ ' 

affected soever that Jj^wn was generally, there were 
yet many who had ffuthful hearts tp .him, and who 
he heartily wished might be distinguished from the 
rest : but those seasons admit no difference of j)er- 
soni. Though the place was well gotten, because 
so little time had been spent in the getting it, yet it 
was not without very considerable loss on the king’s 
side; there being near two hundred soldiers dead 
upon the places pf assault, wkh mshly officers ; colo- 
nel Saint George, and others of name ; besides many 
more wounded and maimed. The king presently 
made the brd Loughborough, a younger son of the 
carl of Hiintington, and one who had served him 
eminently from the beginning of the war, governor 
of Leicester ; and sir MatthSw Appleyard, a sc^er 
of known, courage ’'and experience, his lieutenant 
goveinor. 

The takipg of Leicester, the chief town of that 
province, even as soon as he came before it, and in 
that manner, purely by an act of gi’eat courage, 
gave the king’s army great reputation, and made a 
wonderful impression of terror upon the hearts of 
those at Westminster ; who now revolved the con- 
ditions which were offered at Uxbridge; which ^ they 
had refused. They began to curse their new model; 
and to reproach those who had persuaded them “ so 
“ ingratefully to throw off" their old general, who was 
“ ready to^ foment all their discontent. It was not 
“ above twenty days, that the king’s aymy had been 
“ in the field, and in that short time it had reduced 
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.. .1— soldiers any conditions, Hawkesiy-house in Wor- 

I64.J. M cestershire, and the town of^jpeicester: whilst their 
“ new general Fairfax had only faced Oi^wd at a 
“ distance, to try whether the ladies would prevail 
“ for the giving up of the town, to pacify their 
“ fears ; and had attempted to take a poor Idhise 
“ that lay near, Borstall-house, and had been beaten 
“ from thence with considerable loss, and bad drawn 
“ off from both, veiy little to his honoui;,” These 
discourses were' so pi/ulic in the city, and had so 
much credit in both houses of parliament, that 
they exceedingly desired peace, and exercised their 
thoughts only how they might revive the old treaty, 
or set a new one on foot ; when the evil genius of 
the kingdom in a moment shifted the whole scene. 

jKeicester was a posf^ where the king might, with 
all possible convenience and honour, have sat still, 
till his army might have been recruited, as well as 
throughly refreshed. Colonel Genard was upon his 
march towards him from Wales, with a body of 
three thousand horse and foot : and he had reason 
to expect, that the lord Goring would be very 
shortly with him with his horse ; for he was not de- 
parted from the king above four or five days, with 
those orders which are mentioned before, (and with 
lyhich he was so well pleased.) but that the king 
saw cause to repent his separation, and ^nt other 
orders to recall him as soon as was posdble. But 
the king's fate, and the natural unstea^ness and 
irresolution of those about him, hurried him into 
counsels very disagreeable to the posture he was in. 
He knew not that Fairfax y^as gope from Oxford ; 
and the intelligence, which some men pretended to 
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have received from thence, was, “that it was in dis- 
“ tress*” The dhke of York reimined there; the — 
council, many l(wrds aicid ladies, who sent intelligence 
to their friends, and all the magazines were there ; 
and if all these should fall into the enemy’s hands, 
Leicester would appear a very poor recompence. 

THfese’ particulars being unskilfully, yet warmly 
pressed by those who could not be understood to 
mean amiss, the king resolved to march directly for The king 
Oxford ; |(nd in order thereunto, within five days tr- 
ailer the takin|^ of Leicestef, he appointed the ren-7„*r’”* 
dezvous for his army ; where he might yet very rea- 
sonably have been discouraged from prosecuting that . 
intention ; for it then appeared evidently, how very 
much it was weakened by and since that action, 
by® the loss of those who wore killed and wounded 
in the storm ; l)y the absence of those who were left 
behind in the garrison ; and by the running away 
of very many with their plunder, who would in few 
days have returned. 

The number of the king’s foot which remained, 
did not amount to above three thousand five hun- 
dred^; which was not a body sufficient to fight a 
battle for a crown. Then, all the northern horse, 
who had promised themselves, and were promised 
by the king, that they should go into their own 
country, were so displeased » with this new resolu- 
tion, that they were with great difficulty restrained 
from disbanding 5 and, though they were at last pre- 
vailed wi^h to march, were not enough recovered to 
be depended upon in any sudden action. Notwith- 

' by] and by 
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standing all thisj the march was coirtiniiedi the next 
day, at Harborough, the intelligence ’ came “that 
“ Fairfax was drawn off from Oxford, without hav* 
“ ing ever approached so near it, as to discharge one 
“ piece of cannon upon it ; that he had been beaten 
“ off from Borstall-house with the loss of officers, as 
“ well as soldiers ; and that he was marched with 
“ his whole army to Buckingham.” But this kindled 
a greater appetite to find him out, than there was 
before. Indeed there was less reason |o march 
northward, since they*- might well, apprehend the 
Scottish army in their face, and Fairfax in their 
rear. But there was the same reason still for their 
retiring back to Leicester, or to Worcester, where 
they might expect, and could not fail of an addition 
of forces to the army ; and where the enemy, who 
must now be obliged to find them out, must come 
with many disadvantages. Tlie.se considerations 
were all laid aside, and every body believed, that 
Fairfax’s army was much dispirited, by having failed 
in their two first enterprises ; and that it was now 
led out of the w^ay, that it might recover courage, 
before it should be brought to fight with so victo- 
rious troops as the king’s w-ere : and therefore, that 
it was liest to find them out, whilst their fear was 
yet u]X)n them • all men concluding’' that to be true, 
which their own wishes suggested to them. Bo' the 
army marched to Daventry in Northamptoiishire : 
w'here, for want of knowing where the enemy was, 
or what he intended to do, the king remained in a 
quiet posture Jhe space of five days. 

0pon the thirteenth of June the king received in- 
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telligeoce, that Ftik&x was advanced to Northamp- 
ton, with a strong army ; much superior to the nuni-. 
bers he had formerly been advertised of. Where- 
upon, his majesty retired the next day to Har- 
borough; and meant po have gone back to Leicester, 
that he might draw more foot out of Newark, and 
stand upon his defence, till the other forces, which 
he expected, could come up to him. But, that very 
night, an alarm was brought to Harborough, that 
Fairfax himself was quartered within six mUes; A 
council was presently called* the former ^ resolution 
of retiring presently laid aside, and a new one as 
quickly taken, “ to fight to which there was al- 
ways an immoderate appetite, when the enemy was 
within any distance. They would not stay to ex- 
pect his coming, but would, go Ijack to meet him. 
And so, in the morning early, being Saturday the 
fourteenth of June, all the ,i^rmy was drawn up, 
upon a rising ground of very great advantage, about 
a mile south from Harborough, (which was left at 
their back,) and there put in order to give or re- 
ceive the charge. The main body of the foot was 
led by the lord Astley, (whom the king had lately 
made a baron,) consisting of about two thousand and 
five hundred foot ; the* right wing of horse, being 
about two thousand, was led by prince Rupert ; the 
left wing™, consisting of aU the northern horse, with 
those from Newark, which did not amount to above 
sixteibn hundred, was commanded by sir Marmaduke 
Langdale ; in the reserv'e were the king’s life-guard, 
commanded by the earl of Lindsey, and prince Ru- 
pert’s regiment of foot, (both wjiich did makewery 
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-guards, commanded by the lord Bernard Stuart, 
1645. made earl of Litchfield,) which made that 

day about five hundred horse. 

The army, thus disposed in good order, made a 
stand on that ground to expect the enemy. Aboht 
eight of the clock in the morning it begmi to be 
doubted, whether the intelligence they had recaved 
of the enemy was true. Upon which the scout- 
master was sent to make farther discovery; who, 
it seems, went not far, enough ; but returned and 
averred, “ that he had been three or four miles for- 
“ ward, and could neither discover nor hear any 
“ thing of them presently, a report was raised in 
the army, “ that the enemy was retired.” Piince 
Rupert thereupon drew out a party of horse and 
musketeers, lioth to discover and engage them, the 
army remaining still in the same place and posture 
they had been in. His highness had not' marched 
above a mile, when he received certain intelligence 
of their advance, and in a short time after, he saw 
jthe van of their army, but it seems not so distinctly, 
but that he conceived they were retiring. Where- 
upon, he advanced nearer with bis horse, and sent 
back, “ that the army should march up to him 
and the messenger who brought the order said, 
“ that the prince desired they should make haste.” 
Hereupon tlie advantage ground was quitted, and 
the excellent order they were in, and an advance 
made towards the enemy, as well as might be. By 
that time they had marched about a mile and an 
half^the horse of tl^e enemy was discerned to stand 
upon a high ground about Naseby; whence seeing 
the manner of the king's march, in a iiiU campaign. 
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thef had Idsure and opportunity to placo them- book 
edves, with all the advantages they could desire.. 

The prince’s natural heat and impalience could 
never endure an enemy long in his view; nor let 
him believe'* that they had the courage to endure 
his chaise. Thus" 'the army was engaged before 
the cannon was turned, or the ground made choice 
of upon which they were to fight : so that courage 
was only to be relied upon, where all conduct failed 
so much. 

It was about ten of the clock when the battle be- The battle 


gan: the first ftharge was given by prince Rupert 
who, with his own, and his.brother prince Maurice’s 
troop, performed it with his usual vigour ; and was • 
so well seconded, that he bore down all before him, 
and was master of six pieces of the rebels’ best can- 
non. The lord Astley, with his foot, though against 
the hill, advanced upon their foot ; who discharged 
their cannon at them, but ovefebot them, and so did 
their musketeers too. For the foot on either side 
hardly saw each other till they were within carabine- 
shot, and so only gave one volley ; the king’s foot, 
according to their usual custom, falling in with their 
swords, and the butt-ends of their muskets; with 
which they did very notable execution, and put the 
enemy into great disorder and confusion. The right 
wing of horse and foot being thus fortunately en- 
gaged and advanced, the left wing, under sir Mar- 
madake Langdale, in five bodies, advanced with 
equal resolution; and was encountered by Crom- 
well, whb commanded the right wing of the enemy’s 
horse, with seven bodies,, greater and more numerous 
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.in number, the advantage of the ground; for the 
1645- king's horse were obliged to march up the hill, be- 
fore they could charge them: yet they did their 
duty, as well as the place, and great ineqi^ty of 
numbers, would enable them to do. But being 
flanked on both sides by the enemy’s horse, and 
pressed hard, before they could get to the top of the* 
hill, they gave back, and fled farther and faster than 
became them. Four of the enemy’s bodies, close, 
and in good order, followed them, that they might 
not rally again ; which they never thought of doing; 
and the rest chaiged the king’s foot, who had till 
then so much the advantage over theirs; whilst 
prince Rupert, with the right wing, pursued those 
horse which he had broken and defeated. 

The king’s reserve of horse, which was his own 
guards, with himself in the head of them, were even 
ready to charge those horse who pursuedV his left 
wing, when, on a sudden, such a panic fear seized 
upon them, that they all run near a quarter of a 
mile without stopping; which happened upon an ex- 
traordinary accident, that hath seldom fallen out, 
and might well disturb and disorder very resolute 
troops, as those were, and<i the l)est home in tlm 
army. The king, as was said before, was even uptm 
the point of charging the enemy, in the head of his 
guards, when the earl of Camewarth, who rode next 
to him, (a man never suspected for infidelit}^ nor 
yet' one from tyhom the king would have received 
counsel in such a case,) on a sudden, laid 'his hand 
on ^e bridle of the king’s Jiorse, and swearing two 
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cnr tiiree ibli moused Scottish oaths« {far of that iuu book 
tion he was,) said, * Will you go upon your death in — 

“ an instant?” and, before his majesty understood 
what he would have, turned his horse round ; upon * 
which a word run through the troops, that they 
** should march to the rij^t hand;” which led them* 
both from charging the enemy, and^ as^ting their 
own men. Upon'* this they all turned their horses, 
and rode upon the spur, as if they were every man 
to shift for himself. 

It is very true, that, upon 4^he more soldierly word 
stand, which was sent* after them, many of them 
returned to the king; though the former unluejky 
word carried more from him. Byr this time, pil&oe 
Rupert was returned with a good body of tho% 
horse, which had attended Jiim in his^ prosperous 
charge on the right wing ; but they having, as th^y 
thought, acted their parts, CQpld never be brought 
to rally themselves again in order, or to charge the 
enemy. That* difference was observed all along*, 
in the discipline of the king’s troops, and of those 
which marched under the command of Fairfax and'-’ 
Cromwell, (for it was only under tljem', and had 
never been remarkable^ under Essex or Waller,) 
that, though the king's troops prevailed in the 
charge, and routed those they charged, they sel- 
dom* rallied themselves again in order, nor could be 
brought to make a second charge again the same 
day:* which w«a th^'^ reason, that they had not an 
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.if th^ prevailed, or. though they were heaten, and 
routed, presently rallied igaii), and stood in good 
order, tUl they received new orders. All that the 
king and prince .could do, rauld not rally their 
broken troops, which stood in sufficient numbers 
upon the field, though they often endeavoured it, 
with the manifest hazard of their own persons. So 
that, in the end, the king was compelled to quit the 
field; and to leave Fairfax master of all his foot, 
cannon, and ba^age ; camongst which was his own 
calfinet, where his most secret papers were, and let* 
ters between the queen and him ; of which they 
shortly after made that barbarous use as was agree- 
able to their natures, and published them in print ; 
that is, so much of them, as they thought would 
a^rse either of their majesties, and improve the 
prejudice they had raised against them ; and con- 
cealed other parts, which would have vindicated 
them from many paiti(»iiars with which they bad 
aspersed them. 

I shall not stay)?, in this pl^, to mention the 
names of those noble persons who were lost in this 
l>attle ; when the king and the kingdom were lost 
in it; though there were above one hundred and 
fifty officers, and gentlemen of prime quality, dead 
upon the spot; whose memories ought to be pre- 
served. The enemy left no manner of cruelty'* un- 
exercised that day ; and in the pursuit killed Above 
one hundred wbmen, whereof sbme were the wives 
of officers of quality. The king and prince Rupert, 
with the broken troops, marched by Leicester that 

^ the. other] Cromwell's be treasonable 

f I shall not stay] U will not cruelty] barbarous cruelty 
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lug^t to AaUb^ de In ^Zmch ; and tbe next daf to book 

LitohfieM; and omtinfied two da/a’ jnardh more^ ! — 

till thej* came to Bewdky in Worcesterafeire; where 
they*^ rested one day; and then went to Hereford, retires bf 
with some disjointed imagination, that they’ nii^t,^*^®^,^^. 
with those forces under €!errard, who was ^neral^®““^® 
of South Wales, and was indeed upon his inarch, 
with a body of two thousand horse and foot, be able 
to have raised a new army. At Hereford, prince Thence 
Rupert, before any formed counsel was agreed upon, pel? retire! 
what the king should do ngxt, left the king, and*® ’*"**“'■ 
made haste to l^ristol, that he might put that place 
into a condition to resist a* powerful and victorious 
enemy ; which, he had reason to believe, would in a 
short time appear before it. Nothing® can be here 
more wondered at, than that.the king should amuse 
himself about forming a new army in counties which 
had been vexed, and worn out with the oppressions 
of his own troops, and the licence of those go> 
vernors, whom lie had put oyer them ; and not have 
immediately repaired into the west, where he had 
an army already formed, and a people, generally, 
well devoted to his service, whither" all his broken 
troops, and general Gerrard, might have transported 
themselves, before Fairfax could have given them 
any interruption ; who had somewhat to do, before 
he could bend his course that way : of which un- 
happy omission we slmll have too much occasion 
to take more notice, after we have again visited the 
west. • 

The sfckness which infested Bristol, and which tuc affair* 

of the west 
♦ in the mean 

* they] lu; Notfiing] And nothing time. 

^ they] he ” whither] and whither • 

Uhey]he 
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was tho«:^t to be the plague^ had made it neoea* 
.sary fi» the pnnce of Wales® to remove fimn 

his residence as Hamstahle, a pleasant town in the 
north pai^ of Devonshire, wel\ fortified, with a good 
garrison in it, under the command of sir Alien 
Apsley. And as his highness was upon his way thi- 
ther, he received the orders which the lord Goring, 
who was now returned, had procured from the king; 
which P he carefully transmitted to his bigness as 
soon as he arrived. At^i the same time, the lord 
Colepepper received another letter from the lord 
Digby, dated four days 'after the former orders, by 
which he signified “ the king's express pleasure, that 
“ the lord Groring should command those forces in 
“ chief ; that sir Richard Greenvil should be major 
“ general oif the whole army; that sir John Berkley, 
** as colonel general of Devon and Cornwall, should 
“ intend the work before Plymouth; and that prince 
“ Rupert would send bis ratification of all these ; 
“ that the lord Hopton should attend his charge at 
“ the army, as general of the aS’tillery.” To which 
purpose, his majesty with his own hand writ to the 
lord Hopton ; and that the prince “ should not be 
“ in the army, but keep his ‘residence in a safe garri- 
“ son ; and there, by the advice of his council, ma- 
“ nage and improve the business of the west, and 
“ provide reserves, and reinforcements for the army:” 
with an intimation, “ that Mr. Smith’s house,' near 
“ Bristol, would l>e a conveni^ place for his rcsi- 
“ dence.” 

The prince and, council were much amazed at 

of Wales] Not in MS. At] And at 

p which] and which 
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these opdiers' and xesciutions, ao different £nmi< tb»e 
wluch had been macki; and therefore they thou|^ it. 
fit to ctmceal them, they might represait faithfhify 
to his majesty the state and condition of those parts, 
and their advice therejjpon : well knowing, that if it 
were believed in the county, that the prince’s authc»i<^ 
was in the least manner superseded or diminished, be* 
sides other inconveniences, the hopeful levies, upon 
the agreement at Bridgewater, would be in a moment 
determine ; the gentlemen who were to raise regi- 
ments, prpfessin^, ** that the)% would receive no com- 
“ missions but from his highness.” But whatever 
care® they used to conceal the^-matters® of those let- 
ters, and to hasten “ away a despatch to the king 
concerning them*, the lord Groring took as much 
care to publish them y; and from that time expressed 
all possible contempt at least of the council attend- 
ing the prince. However, within three days, there 
was another change ; for the lord Digby, (sending at 
the same time express ordess from the king to the 
lord Goring to that purpose,) by his letters to the 
lords of the council, of the nineteenth of May, within 
five days after the former, signified “ his majesty’s 
“ pleasure, that the lord Goring should march forth- 
“ with towards Northam’ptonshire, with all the forces 
“ could be spared; and that the prince himself should 
“ stay at Dunstar-castle, and encourage the new le- 
“ vies it being (I presume) not Tcnown at court, 
that the plague, which had driven him from Bristol, 
was as hot in Dun^^ town, just under the walls of 


Ik. 

1643. 


' orders] counsels 
** care] secrecy 
^ matters] matter 
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»ooK the castle; At the same tiitte*, a letter to the M 
Hopton frorn the kin^ ordered him to coaudhind 

1645. M the fcMrces under the prince.” "^Jie prince rrafs th^i» 
as was said before, in his iWf to Barnstable ; having 
left live hiindreif of his' guards to keep tUfe fwt in 
Bristol, the garrison being then veiy thin there, by 
reason of so many drawn from thence for the service 
before Taunton. * 

Gteneral Goring, upon his return from the king, 
found Taunton relieved by a strong party of two 
thousand horse, and three thousand, foot, which un- 
happily arrived in the very article of reducing the 
town, and after thdr*'line was entered, and a third 
part of the town was burned. But this supply raised 
the siege, the besiegers drawing off without any loss; 
and the party that relieved them, having done their 
work, and left some of their foot in the town, made 
what haste they could, to make their ret.reat east- 
ward ; when Goring fell so opportunely upon their 
quarters, that he did them great mischief; and be- 
lieved that, in that disorder, he J^ad so shut them up 
between narrow passes, that they could neither re- 
tire to Taunton, nor march eastward : and doubtless 
he had them then at a great advantage, by the opi- 
nion of all Inen that knew the country. But, by the 
extreme ill disposing his parties, and for want of 
particular orders, (of which many m^ spoke with 
great licence,) his two parties sent out several ways 
to fall upon the enemy at® Petheyton-bridge,, thie onp 
commanded b 3 r* colonel Thornhfu, the other by sir 
William Courtney, (both diligent and sober officers,) 

* At the same time] And \at] about 
then again ^ 
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tbe^ feU foul eBcb ^her» to tbe bus of nutafof b^k 

their men ; both^^e eha^ o^era1kl^"4a^[aNnttly 1- 

hmrt, and one tahem; befdre they knew their 

error; through n^ch the'ieBemy with no mode loss 
got into and about T*auntopr: nott^bi^niiing Whidi 
untoward, aoddent, general dfoh'ng was, or seemed, 
very confident that he should spd(Bdily fio distress 
them, that the plaice woul||l3)e the sOon^ reduced, 
by the relief that had been put i^to it, and that in 
few days 'they ‘Would be at his mercy. * , 

This was before t^e lattrr end of May; when, 
upon the confidence of speedily despatching that 
work, all possible and effec^ai' care was taken to 
supply hinx, with provisions, and to send all the new * 
levied men and his highness’s own guards thither. 
Insomuch, as he had within few days a body of |ull 
five thousand foot, and four thousand horse ; which 
he quartered at the most convenient places ; rather 
for ease than duty ; having published orders, under 
pretence of preserving the* country from* plunder, 
and with a promise of most exemplaiy discipline, 

“ that si;^pence a day should* be fleeted for the 
“ payment of each trooper to w)iich he got the 
commissioners’ consent; by virtue whereof he raised 
great sums of money, without the least ^batementKof 
the former disorders : yet he proceeded with, such 
popular circumstances, sending most specious war- 
rants out, and declarations for retormation ; some- 
times during, “ tljat solemn prayers mighj be said 
“ in all churches him ; and to desire Grod to bless 
** some attempt he had then' in hand always using 
extreme courtship to the commissioners, (whoih he 
barefaced informed^ “ that he was to have, or rather, 

“ that he had the absolute comipund of the west 
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soon cpw^ 

' ^• , . , " Ol,^) «Hot‘4i^ 

1605. coi»rtj^, i(;i^eit9i6/j;n^ 'Itii^iioff ft tlifme persons 

' they^rtre jj^n^ ^a4 Himself into 

vesf popnt^ enumeration ; ti^ they found, *<^at be 
promised an^ pt^lis}i[|3 orders, to no other purpose 
Hnpi to ^ppibivi^them ; and' thaf^ whilst be seemed 
whh themito^ laugh «ail||||^ther men, h^ made .them 
properties, only t<?*Tiis own ends. "* * ' 

, In this I'onjuncture, the king’s lett^ catoe to the 
lord Goring, to ftiarch toward| Northamptonshire^; 
to which he, r€?tumed an answer •hy an express, ho* 
fore he desired the% pence’s directions; though he 
was diligent enough to procure his highness’s opi- 
nion for the respite of his march. • The truth is^ the 
assurance that he gave of his reducing those forces 
within very few days ; the leaving® all the west to 
the mercy of the rebels, if he went before they were 
, jredriCed; the danger of their marching in his rear, 
an^ carrying as great an addition of strength to the 
VnlMEily, <as general Goring could carry to the king, 
except he carriiid wilh him the forces of the sevei^ 
gdrrisons, which were 4:hcn joined to him, made it 
vei^ oounsellable to susjiend a present obedience to 
thpse orders, till his majesty might receive the full 
and trile state of his affairs in those parts ; to which 
purpose, an express was sent likewise; by his high- 
ness to the king.** In the mean time, general Goring 
was so far from making any advance upon Taunton, 
that he ^ew ranch more negligent in it than he had 
been 4 i*^%red provisions, in great quantities, to be 
carri^rinto the towp, through the midst of his men ; 

Mb 

<1 

toward^ f^orthamptonsbirej Not in MS. 
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ng^BCted B^ic 

iuiii 5 flttd«gave 

th«t tometipaefii? he Vf|^not's^:a/ihroe4»iq»tl0^ * 

fow tdays toother, 

the fat^ blow at Naseby, whicifif ii^;^^||^';|||i^ Oh^ 
&ar,of.'b|ebi|; drawn out of the west*||^^^>iM|Elri^ 
expedition attempt any|jpiing updti me enemyt < 
who were* eicceedingly dishearteilld ; but suffered 
the® gua:^ to be mowaegh'gently kept ; ^n^omudi 
that his. quarters wcr^ often .beaten up, i^venin the 
day-time ; whilst sflme principal officd^ pfhis army, 
as lieutenant general PortettTalld others, with his 
leaved had several parleys with the officers of the 
rebels, to the very great scandal of the rest ; who 
knew not what interpretation to make, of it, at, a 
time that he usecHto mention the person of the king 
with great con'tempt, and avowed in all places a vi- 
rulent dislike of the prince’s council. Thus«, after 
about six weeks lying about Taunton, tRe '‘forces 
whereof he promised to confound (Imiean those that 
marched to the relief of it) within fepr days, he was 
forced himself to retire, and suffer them to ^oin with 
sir Thomas Fairfax ; who in the beginning of July 
marched towards those parts. 

After the prince came to Barnstable, thoifgh ’heTSe pnnee 
very seldom neceiveft any account from l,he lordtoill^to 
Goring of what happened, he was*infdrmed by se- 
veral |>ersons of credit, “ that he** was much discon- 
“ tented ; and expressed a great sensfi of disrespect,. 

“ and unlandnessds that he had received.^,’* ’Bhere- 
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fore^ it wished by tbeni« ‘‘Vthjat/ some nieaDs 
. might be fotlod to settle a good undemtand- 
« ing with him, wherdby he might be‘enani»^;ed.to 
“ an alacrity in so im^rtan^ 4s^son and he hav- 
ing appointed tCNibe at Tiver^ on such a day, the 
prince sent tldther sir John*Berkley, sir Hugh Pol- 
lard, and colonif^ Ashlnimham, tb confer with him, 
and to know what he^d^sired; the prince having 
never denied to Assist him, in any one pairticular he 
had ever , proposed, or to grant him any thing he 
had expressed a desire of. Upon their meeting 
there, he carried himself very high ; talked only of 
“general neglects i'p^* upon him by the prince's 
“ council ; that he had been promised by the king 
“ to have the command of the West, but that they 
“had hindered it; which affront he required to 
“ have*^ repaired, before he would do any service 
“ upon the enemy with many bitter invectives 
against particular persons; “ ‘whereof, he said, prince 
“ Rupeit had told him.that some thought him not a 
“ man fit to be trusted.” They had indeed spoken 
freely to his hjghness to that purpose, upon his very 
frankly discoursing of him.‘ In the end, these three 
persons"* pressing him as friends to deal particularly 
with them, what would satisfy him ; he told them, 
“ if he might be presently made lieutenant general 
“ to the prince, and admitted of his council, and be 
“ promised to be sworn of the, 4 )rivy council, as soon 

‘ Therefore] And therefore that T thought him nqt a luaa 
'' he required to have] he At to be trusted;,! having in- 
w6uld''have deed iqKiken freely (though not 

hwhereof — of hira.j^Thtts o- so much) to him upon hia very 
riglnally in MS. : whereof I was frankly discoursing to me of him 
the principal, prinde Rupert to that purpose. . 
haring told him (u he said) these three persons] they 
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** M8 and to be gentjiaman of<^e 

** be^i^bamber, be irmild tb€^ {»'oce^ rotgad^ ind- 
<« cbeerfuUy in the busing; etoerwise, the prinoe’e 
“ coundl shduld ^ the work themselves for him” 
Ail this being ^ exlyrava^nt, it cannot be thought 
any answer could be gpven to it, specially it bdng 
said to them as friends, and not ^pressly sent to 
the prince. ^ 

When the' prince first apprehended the advance 
of sir Thomas Fairfax to the west, he very earnestly 
recommended to the lord Goring the state of the 
garrisons about iBridgewater,' especially the garrison 
of Lamport, which was of so great importance, that, 
bring well supplied, it had secured Bridgewater, and 
all that part of the country. This garrison had been 
settled by the lord Hopton, upon his coming 
down to Taunton, after Vandruske had raised the 
blockade that colonel Windham had laid to it ; and 
sir Francis Mackworth (who, having been formerly 
major general to the marquis of Newcastle", was 
now, that army being dissolved, returning to his 
command in the Low Countries by his majesty’s 
leave) was engaged by him to take the command of 
it till, upon the prince’s coming into those parts, a 
worthier command could ‘be provided for him ; and 
before the lord Goring’s coming to Taunton, he had 
fortified it to a good degree. This garrison, from the 
first establishment, had been much maligned by co- 
lonel Windham, who desired not to have another 
governor so near hiin, who was to receive some of 
the fruit that he bad before looked on as his own, 
though never assigned to him : and then, upon some 
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BOOK (Rfferences (between sir John Stawd and sir Ftaneis 
-Mackworth, it was more inveighed against: inao- 
1645. niuch as at the first coming down of the prince to 
Bristol, most of the time was spent in complaints 
firom sir John Stawel of this, garrison, and of die 
forcing the country® to work, and contribute to 
those fortifications. After the lord Goring’s coming 
to Taunton, he had, as a compliment to Bridge- 
water, and to all the gentlemen, who were grown 
angry with my lord Hopton, upon their own fancies, 
besides the former unkindnesses he had to sir Fran- 
cis Mackworth upon some disputes they had had in 
the north, (where they < were lx>th general officers,) 
very much neglected and oppressed that garrison; 
not only by countenancing all complaints against it, 
but by taking away all the contribution assigned for 
the support of it, for the supplying his own army ; 
and expressly inhibiting him by force to levy those 
rates, which the prince himself had assigned to him. 
Insomuch as when the. club-men of the county as- 
sembled together in great numbers, and, having 
taken some officers and soldiers of that garrison pri- 
soners, for requiring their just contributions in mo- 
ney or provisions, came up to the walls of Lamport, 
and discharged their muskets upon the works, and 
sir Francis Mackworth thereupon with his horse 
charged them, and killing one or two. of them, forced 
the rest to run away, the lord Goring sent him a 
very strict reprehension for so doing, and positively 
commanded him “to do so no more; nor in any 
“ case, to disturb or injure those people.” This p 
brought that garijson so low, that when it might 
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have preserved that army, it had not twe ^aytf pro- book 
vi^ns in it; sir Francis Madcworth having been, 
called to wmt on the poince’s person, as well by his 
own choice, (when he saw the carriage towards him^ 
believing^ that some prejudice to his person brought 
a disadvantage to the place,) as by prince Rupert’s 
advice ; who promised, when he left the prince at 
Barnstable, and visited Goring, and Bridgewater, 

“ to settle that garrison of Lamport, and make co- 
“ lonel Windham governor of it.” 

Here 1 cannot but say somewhat of the club-men ;oftb«ciub- 
who began then to rise in great numberi^ in several “'rset and 
parts of the country, about the time that the prince 
went from Bath to Bridgewater, in his journey to 
Barnstable; and that night his highness lay at Wells, 
which was the second of June, a petition was deli- 
vered to him, which had been agreed upon that day 
at Marshals Elme, w'here there had then assembled 
five or six thousand men^ most in arms ; and the pe- 
titioners were appointed to attend the next day at 
Bridgewater for an answer. It was evident, though 
the avowed ground for the rising was the into- 
lerable oppression, rapine, and violence, exercised by 
the lord Goring’s horse, that, in truth, they received 
encouragement from many gentlemen of the coun- 
try ; some of them thinking, it would be a good ex- 
pedient to necessitate a reformation of the army; 
others believing it would be a profitable rising for 
the Iriug, and ^ould grow into the matter of the 
first association, one and all. Therefbre'^ some prin- 
cipal agents of sir John Stawel’s were very active in 
those meetings ; and he himself .was very solicitous. 
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BOOK that a very' gracious answer might be returned to 
their petition ; which was followed bj some feitnerly 

1645 . inen^ others of the clergy, both which hnd good 
reputations of affection and int^rity to the king’s 
service. The prince expressed a great sense of the 
oppressions' they suffered, by the disorder of the 
army, which he promised to do his best to reform ; 
to which end, he writ many earnest lettors to the 
lord Gbring. But his highness told them, “ that this 
“ unwarrantable course of assembling together, and 
“ being their own judges, would prove very per- 
“ nicious : for though many of them might mean 
“ well, yet some active ministers would mingle with 
“ them, on the behalf of the rebels, and having once 
** brought them to a kind of neutrality, and uncon> 
“ cemedness for the king, would, in a moment, be 
“ able, against all their good wishes, to apply them 
“ against him ; and therefore straitly inhibited them 
“ to meet any more in that manner, except they 
“ first listed themselves in regiments, and chose gen- 
“ tlemen of the country to command them to 
whom his highness offered to grant commissions to 
that purpose. 

This answer seemed to satisfy those who attended 
on the behalf of the petitioners, until they were per- 
suaded by some gentlemen not to submit to it ; and 
so they continued their meetings; many inferior 
officers of the army quitting their charges, and liv- 
ing amongst them, and improving their discontents. 
When the prirfce went to Barnstable, he gave ge^ 
neral Goring advertisements “ of the great danger 
“ that might arise out of the licence that people took 
“ to themselves and therefore advised him, “ as® 

, • as] Not in MS. 
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“ on the one hand, to suppress and reform the 

“ ing disorders of the army by good discipline, 1- 

“ severity upon enormous transgressors; so on the 
“ other, seasonably to discountenance, and punish 
those assemblies of (lub-men ; which would othar- 
“ wise, in time, prove as dangerous to him, as any 
“ other strength of the rebels.” But, whether it 
were to shew his greatness, and so, popularly to 
comply with what the prince had discountenanced, 
or whether in truth he believed he should be able 
to make use of them, and persuade them to become 
a part of his army, he did use all possible compli- 
ance with them, and would not suffer any force to be 
used against them. So that they g^ew to be so pow- 
erful, that* they kept provisions from the army, and 
the garrisons ; and" when he. moved from Taunton, 
upon the coming down of sir Thomas Fairfax, they 
killed many* of his soldiers ; and did him more mis- 
chief, than all the power^of the rebels. 

When the prince came to.Barnstable, he received 
the fatal news of the battle of Naseby, by the noise 
and triumphs which the rebels made in those parts 
for their victoiy, witliout any particular information, 
or account from Oxford, or any credible jiersons; 
which left some hope that it might not be true, at 
least not to that degree that disaffected people re- 
ported it to be. However, at the worst, it concerned 
him the more to be solicitous to put the west into 
such & posture, ^hat it might be able to repair any 
loss the king had received ; which he might have 
done, if tlie jealousies and animosities between par- 
ticular persons could have been reconciled, and a 
union been made amongst all men who pretended 

' that] that as * “ and] so » * many] most 
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affaii's ; which were disturbed, and even wadeitd 
1645. desperate, by the intolerable pride of incorrigibk 
faction, y Notwithstanding the orders, which had 
been made by the commissioners of Devonshire, for 
distributing the contributions of that county, which 
have been mentioned before, and in which such a 
proportion was assigned for the maintenance of the 
forces before Plymouth, as in sir Richard Greenvil’s 
own judgment was sufficient for them ; he had still 
continued to levy the \vhole contribution, which he 
had done formerly, for six thousand 'foot, and twelve 
hundred horse ; and said, “ he could not submit to 
“ the other division and retrenchment ; for that 
“ there was nothing assigned, or left for the pay- 
“ ment of his men before Tpunton.” He was told 
by the commissioners, “ that tliey were now a part 
“ of the army, and lived as their fellows did ; that 
“ they had received no money from him since their 
“ going thither, but had free quarter as the rest 
“ of the army ; and that it would prove of ill conse- 
“ quence, and beget a mutiny, if they should rc- 
“ ceive a weekly pay, when none of the rest did, 
“ nor any army the king had in England ; that he 
“ could not but confess, by the state of the whole, 
“ that the dispensation was very reasonable ; and 
“ that it could not be expected that the county 
“ would be contented to pay their contribution for 
“ the payment of other forces, not of their own 
“ county*, when their own garrisons, that were kept 
“ for their defence, should be compelled,* for want 
• 

y of incorrigible faction.] and * other forces, not of their 
incorrigible faction, of and be- owyi county] foreign forces 
tween such persons. 
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" ofpay^ to disordersi or to disband. But that, if be book 
** thought any thing in those establishments uoim^. 

cessaiy, or that he thought provision could be 
« otherwise made for them, they would be contented 
« that the overplus should be disposed as he de- 
“ sired.” He answered none of their reasons ; but 
positively said, “ he would spare none of the contri- 
“ butions formerly assigned to him though the 
commissioners had the same authority now to take 
it away, as they had then to dispose it to him ; . and 
though it appeared to be assigned for the main- 
tenance of so gfeat a force, as was before spoken of, 
and u]>on his undertaking, under his hand, to take 
“ the town before Christmas day.” 

When this account was presented to the prince, Tnmsac- 
hc found it necessary, and resolved, to confirm whatu""®jJ^i,jj. 
was proposed by the commissioners, wiihout which 
those garrisons could not be supported ; yet deferred 
the settling thereof, till he came to Barnstable, be-vii. 


Barnstable] At tlie end of 
the MS, D. the following ance- 
dote^ connected with the prince's 
residence at Barnstable, appears, 
which has never been inserted in 
the History, When we were at 
Barnstable, one day, the bishop 
of iialisbury came to us at coun- 
cil, and informed us that there 
was a young fellow who assum- 
ed too much licence about the 
prince, one Wheeler, who, 
thoiigli he had nq relation of 
service to king or prince, in- 
truded himeelf with great bold- 
ness about his highness ; that he 
was very debauched, and of so 
filthy a behaviour, that it was 
not to be spoken of ; and /hat 
sir Hugh Windham bad com- 


plained of some ‘ beastliness of 
his that was not to be named. 
Whereupon, after a long debate 
in the presence* of his highness, 
^it was unanimously resolved, 
that he should be forbid to come 
any more to court, or to reside 
in any place where the prince 
should be; for which purpose 
he was sent for, and command- 
ed accordingly to depart the town 
that time. The same night, a- 
bout ten of the clock, sir Hugh 
Windham came to me to the go- 
vernor’s, and told me the prince 
had sent him to me, to give di- 
rections that Wheeler should be 
committed. I told him 1 thought 
he was gone out of the town ; 
he replied. No, be saw him but 

N 
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B&OK ing resolved speedily to go Uiither; and* before. liis 

"now, and that, as he came up him who beard it. He said,Mh 
I o4S, street, Wheeler came to him, Rogers and Mr. Marsh ; who be^ 
and threatened him to be re- ing both sent for, and examined 
venged on him ; and told him severally, seemed prepared be- 
that he had spoken ill of the forehand on the behalf of 
king, and that he had said, he Windham ; Marsh saying, that 
would join with the prince a- he remembered nothing, nor 
gainst the king, and that he took notice of what was said; 
would cut the king's throat : the other confessing that sir H. 
which, he said, was an imputa- Windham asked him, if the 
tion of such a nature, that he prince should take up arms a- 
desired he might be examined, gainst the king, what part he 
1 told him, 1 hud never heard would take; but remembered 
any such thing; but I would no such e^nressions of Wind- 
speak with the governor to send ham’s as Wheeler accused hiin 
a guard to keep him that nighty of. Upon the whole matter, ray 
and that 1 would wait upon the lords unanimously (except my 
prince the next morning for his lord Berkshire) advised the 
commands. The next morning prince, in a business of so ten- 
1 went to court, the prince be- der a nature, that he w’ould not 
ing then riding : he called to hevtoo strict, and that, seeing 
me, and commanded me that sir H. Windham stood accused 
the business of Wheeler should of so ill a carriage, and (though 
be thoroughly examined. There- denied by him) that apj)eared 
upon, as soon as the council met, be had used ver)' uncomely lan- 
I acquainted their lordships with gwage and question by the con- 
what had passed ; who gave d?- fession of Rogers, that the for- 
rectious for Wheeler to be sent mer sentence upon Wheeler 
for ; and we sent for the bishop should he executed ; and that 
of Salisbury to be present at the sir H. Windham should likewise 
examination. When the young forbear coming near the prince, 
man came, we asked him what, till the king should be acqiiaint- 
he had to accuse sir H. Wind- with the whole business ; and 
ham of; and wished him to con- tliat Rogers and Marsh should 
sider well what he spake, he- for the present not come near 
cause his words could have little the prince. This was thought a 
credit, since it was evident he severe sentence against Wind- 
spake out of revenge. He said, ham, and drew very much ma- 
that about a month before, (and lice from that family towards 
named the day,) he and sir H. me ; though truly, out of the 
Windham being together at knowledge that his mother had 
such a place, sir H. Windham before used me ill, I preceded 
complained of the king, and said in that business (lest I might 
he s^ved the prince, and that, be suspected of some passion) 
if the prince would take up arms with the same candour as I would 
to-morrow against the king, he have done towards a brother, 
would follow him. *^^6 asked 
t 
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coming thither, had sent to the commisdOnm boi^ 
of Devon and Cornwall to attend him ; whidi they - 
did within a day or two after he came thither, toge^ 
ther with rar John Berkley and sir Richard Green- 
vil. The commissioners for Devon very earnestly 
pressed the settling the contributions in the manner 
before proposed, and the regulating the exorbitant 
power of sir Richard Greenvil, who raised what mo- 
ney he pleased, and' committed what persons he 
pleased ; and the commissioners from Cornwall pre- 
sented a very sharp complaint against him, in the 
name of the whole county, for several exorbitances, 
and strange acts of tyranny exercised upon them : 
‘‘ that he had committed very many honest substan- 
“ tial men, and all the constables of the east p^ of 
“ the county, to Lydford prison in Devonshire, for 
“ no offence, but to compel them to ransom them- 
“ selves for money ; and that his troops'* bad com- 
“ mitted such outrages in the country®, that they 
“ had been compelled, in open sessions, to declare 
“ against him ; and to authorize the country^, in 
“ case that he should send his troops in such man- 
“ ner, to rise, and beat them out which declara- 
tion was produced, signed by all the commisdoners, 
who were most eminently and zealously affected to 
his majesty; and was indeed no other than a de- 
nouncihg war against Greenvil; and was excused 
by them “ as an act of necessity to compose the peo- 
“ pie,* who woul^ otherwise in the instant have risen, 
“ and cut the throats of all his men.’' So that, who- 
ever® would have made a judgment, upon what he 
heard from the commissioners qf Devon and Cam- 

’’ troops] troopers , ** country] county 

country] county * whoerer] whosoever 
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BOOK wall at thsA time, must hare included, that w 
■ Richard Cireenvil was the most justly odious to both 
i®45. counties, that can be imagined. And no doubt he^ 
had behaved himself with great pride and tyranny 
over them ; though the discipline he exercised over 
his men at Plymouth, in keeping them from com- 
mitting any disorder, or offering the least prejudice 
to any man, (which, considering the great * assign- 
ment of money he had, and the small numbers of 
men, was no hard matter to do,) had raised him 
much credit among the country people, who had 
lived long under the licence of prince Maurice’s 
army* ; and the fame of it had extended his repu- 
tation to a greater distance. 

^ There hath been too much said already, to dis- 
cover the nature and the temper of this gentleman 

•' he] the man told me this story) sent a party 

B great] vast of horse to attend him for some 

^ prince Maurice’s army] miles. As they passed, sir Ri- 
prince Maurice chard espied two fellows in a 

* There hath been — before common, w'ith burdens of wood 
Plymouth] This account of sir upon their backs, and sent a 
Richard GremviVs conduct was trooper to fetch them to him. 
originally introduced by lord Cla- When they came, he found them, 
rendon with the following addi- upon examination and threats, 
tional anecdote. There need but to be soldiers of the garrison of 
two instances be given, (though Plymouth, who had stolen out 
it is not possible to avoid many to beg victuals, and had taken 
more in the continuance of this those bundles to disguise them 
discourse,) to discover the na- in their re^irn. Whereupon he 
ture and the temper of the man : caused them to draw lots which 
the first, that, coming (on his of them should hang the other ; 
first coming into the country, and in his own presence /orced 
and having then no command) him, to whose turn it came, to 
to visit general Bigby, who then hang his fellow ; himself then 
commanded before Plymoutli, having no power ov* command 
after dinner, in requital of his in those parts. The other in- 
civility, and as a respect \o him, stance was, that shortly after he 
and it being possible that some was deputed to thatchargeliefore 
party from Plymouth might be Ply^noutb, &c. as in p. 205, 1. 8. 
in bis way, Mr. Di|:by (who ** this gentleman] the man 
I 
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if tihe current of this discourse did not make it 
lutdj necessary to mention many particulars, with, 
which, the prince was troubled almost in all places, 
and which exceedingly disordered the whole , buti- 
ness of Devon and Cornwall ; and, indeed, thereby 
the whole west. There was one particular that 
made a great noise in the country : shortly after,' he 
was deputed to that charge before Plymouth S upon 
the hurt of Mr. Digby, one Brabant, an attorney at 
law, (who had heretofore solicited the great, suit 
against sir Richard in the star-chamber, on the be- 
half of his wife and the earl of Suffolk, living in 
those parts, and having always very honestly be- 
haved himself towards the king’s service,) knowing, 
it seems, the nature of the gentleman, resolved not 
to venture himself within the precincts where he 
commanded ; and therefore intended to go to some 
more secure quarter ; but was taken in his journey, 
having a mountero on his head. Sir Richard Green- 
vil’ had laid wait to apprehend him ; and he like- 
wise had concealed his name ; but, being now 
brought’ before sir Richard, was immediately, by his 
own direction, without any council of war, because 
he said lie was disguised, hanged as a spy : which 
seemed so strange and' incredible, that one of the 
council asked him“, “whether it was true?” And 
he answered very unconcernedly, “ Yes, he had 
“ hanged him, for he was a traitor, and against the 
“ king ; and th^t he had taken a brother of his. 


‘ Sir Richard Greenvil — now 
brought] Thus in MS . (Sir 
Richard Greenvil having laid 
wait to apprehend him, anj^ he 
accordingly concealing himself,) 


and !>eing now brought 

"> that one of the canncil 
asked *him] Originally in MS.: 
when 1 first heard it, that I 
asked hun 
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BOOK ** whom lie might have hanged too, but he faed lHEd> 
“ iered him to be exchanged ” He said, “ he h»ew 
1645> « tiie country talked, that he hanged him fm’ 

** venge, because he had solicited a cause against 
him ; but that was not the pause ; though having 
** played the knave witff him,” he said smiling, "he 
" was well content to find a just occasion to punish 
** him.” 

The prince was very unwilling to enter so far 
and so particularly upon the passionate comjdaint 
either c(^nty, as thereby to be compelled to censure 
or to discountenance sir Richard Greenvil ; who, he 
thought, might be applied very usefiiUy to the pub- 
lic service. Therefore his highness ° resolved, ac- 
cording to the former design, to commit the business 
of Plymouth to sir John Berkley ; who might, with- 
out any reproach to the 4 >ther, discharge such from 
imprisonment as had lain long enough there,** and 
who made no other pretence to the contribution, 
than according to the assignments made by the com- 
missioners ; and to dispose sir Richard Greenvil to 
the field, according to his own proposition; for which 
there was now the more seasonable opportunity, the 
lord Goring having then written to the prince, “ to 
“ desire him, that, in regard very many pf sir Ri- 
“ chard Greenvil’s soldiers before Taunton were run 
« away, insomuch that of the two thousand two hun- 
" dred brought thither by him, thero were not six 
“ hundred left, and that there could be no sucK ex- 
" pedient to bring them back, or to encourage the 
“ new levies, as by his presence in that anny, that 
" henvould send sir Bachard Greenvil thither; where 

” Therefore his highness] ®Jain long enough there,] 
And therefore he MS, adda^ though. faulty. 
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Jie should otHumand as field marshal to 
purpose he had likewise writtm to fdr Bichmid. 
Greenvil, persuading him« “that he sHkni^ fiat: a 
“ quarter towaais Lyme, and have die whole ma- 
“ naging of that province and so a very good cor- 
respondence was begun bet#een them. Thereupon r, 
his commission of field marshal of the associated 
army was delivered to him, with direction, “ in the 
“ mean time to abide with th^ lord Goring;” who 
deputed him to command in the same place. .-It is 
true that he theil desired, “ to. continue the cmn- 
“ mand before rlymouHi in conmendam, and to 
“ execute the same by his, major general ; but he 
“ was told, that it was otherwise settled by his own 
“ proposition and advice, and therefore that it could , 

“ not be altered and indeed would have prevented 
the satisfaction, which wa|. to be given to the two 
counties. Thep he insisted very much upon some 
assignment of contribution for the army for, he 
said, “ he neither would nor could command men 
“ who were not paid.” But after some sharp in- 
vectives against the excess and laziness of governors, 
and the needless contribution assigned to garrisons, 
finding that the subsistence for the army must be 
provided out of Somerset and Dorset, he took Ws 
leave of the prince ; and, with his commission of 
field marshal, went to the lord Goring before Taun- 
ton ; sir John Berkley being at the same time de- 
spatched to Plymouth. - 

About the beginning of July sir Thomas Fairfax sir thSiqas 
entered into Somersetshire ; so that general Goring his army 
found it convenient to draw olT^from Taunton, -and sou*"8et- 

shire. 

P Thereupon] And thereupon 
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his qtiaiters bd^«eo the limsdtotii 
164&. X 4 i]]a^piq|^ ^ 0 ry advantageously Ibr defeacie) having a 
body of horse and foot very Uttle infedoir to ene^ 
my, although by great negligence he had sufiKiredd^is 
foot to moulder away^foare Taunton, for ward^ td 
provisions, and countenance ; when the home en- 
joyed plenty, even to excess and riot. He had beim 
there very few days* when the enemy, at iKMibday, 
fell ipto his quarters, upon a party of horse ci above' 

lieut^^nt general l*or- 
that t^ugh they were 
in a bott^, and could not -but discern the enemy 

* coming ^wn the hill, half a mile at the least, yet 

• the enemy was upon them, before the mail could 
get upon their horses ; they being then feedingmi a 
meadow ; so that this bo^ was entirely routed, and 
very many taken ; and, the next day, notwithstand- 
ing all the advantages of passes, and plaices of ad- 
vantage, another j^arty. of the enemy’s horse and 
dragoons Jell upon the whole army; routed it]' took 

Beats two picccs of cannoD ; and pursued Goring’s “men 
through Lampo^, (a place, which if it had not been 
with great industry discountenanced and oppressed, 
as is said before, might well have secur^ his, and 
resisted their army,) and drove them th^ Walls of 
Bridgewater ; whither the lord Goring in great dis- 
«1>r^r retired; and spending that n%ht there,' and 
leaving with them the cannon, ammunition; ^nd 
carriages, and tfuch soldiers as were desired, in equal 
disorder, the next day, he retired into Devonshire ; 
the«club-men and country people infesting his march, 

^ ^ and knocking all stragglers, or wearied soldiers, on 
the head. tTpon that rout, which was^ no less than 


a thous^d, commanded by 
ter ; who were so surprised] 
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a defeat of the whude acmy* the lerd fetited 

tQ Barnstable : from wheiM% (the pridoe beii^ gone, 
some days before to Launceston in ConiwaU)|iewTit 
to the tord ** that there vras so great a tenor 

<< and distraction amofig hisjnen, that he was confi- 
« dent, at that present, th^could not be brought 
“ to fight against half their number.” In the letter 
he writ, “ that he had then” (being within three 
days after their rout, when v|ry many stragglers 
were not come up) “ between three and four <thou- 
“ st^nd foot,” (pi^fe Rumrt’s regiment beii|g left in 
Bridgewater, consisting W above five hundred men, 
and hundred in Burrow, and five a^ twenty 
hundred horse, besides sir Lewis Dives’s r^;iment, 
and all the western horse,) so that, by his*! account,^ 
considering that there were not less thap one thou- 
sand men'; kill^, and tak^ prisoners, in those two 
unlucky days, and that very many were run to Bris- 
tol, and others not come to him, it appears, that, 
when he rose from Taunton, die l]|||d a strength little 
inferior to the enemy. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax then no more pursued thehr, 
after this running away'', but left th|p time enough” 
to refresh, and recover themselves * ; whilst he him- 
self intend^ the recovery of Bridgewater ; which 
was excc^din^ wondered at; though it was quickly 
discerned, he had good reason to stop there. In the^ 
mean time genjTral Goring spent his time at Bara- 
stalde>and thosp parts adjacent; his army quarter- 
ing at Torrington, and over the \^hole north of 

^ U5^] thift * enough] Not in iHS. 

^ no more pursued them, after ‘ themselves] MS, adds : with- 
this running away] no more out the least puiBuit ^ 
considered this running away 
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Devon, and his JMHMe coonni^ngf sudi intolerobk 
■ insi^nora and di^nders, aa alienated the hearts 
those irho were best affected to the- king’s s^iee. 
Instead of endeavotning to recruit his araiiy* dt to 
put himself in a readings and posture to receive the 
enemy, he suffered al^who had a mmd, to depart ; 
insomuch, as he writ to the lord Colepi^per, on the 
27 th of July, “ that he had not above thirteen hun- 
“ dred foot left.” <When he was at Barnstable, he 
gaveohimself his usual licence of drinking; imd then, 
inveigh^ against the prince’s <^q^uncil, said, “te 
would justify that they ffad been the cause of the 
“ loss of the west;” inveighing likewise in ak un- 
pardonable dialect against the person of the king, 
and discoursing much of the revenge he would take 
upon those, who had affronted him: and in this man- 
ner he entertained him^f to the end of July, writ- 
ing letters of discontent to the prince, and the lords; 
one day complaining for want of money, and de- 
siring the prince ^ supply that want, when ho well 
knew he wanted supply for his own table; and nevCT 
received penny of the public collections cwr contri- 
butions : anoth||i^ day, desiring, “ that all straggling 
“ sddiers might be sent out of Cornwall, and drawn 
“ from the garrisons, that 'he might advance upon 
“ the enemy ;” and the next day pn^sing, “ that 
^ “ all the foot might be put into garrisons, for that 
“ they could not be fit for the field f’ so that before 
an answer could be sent to his last letter, imother 
commonly arrived of a different temper. 

Sir Richard Greepvil grew i^ain no less troublc- 
softie and inconvenient than the lord Goring.' He 
had left the prince at Barnstable, well pleased with 
his commission^of field marshal, and more that he 
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if^ioukl comsifnid a3<!>a«f the bloi^Dg U]^ of 
which, he restdved, ehwiM bnng hiih in plenty 
mon^; end in order to tlmt, it was agreed 4luit«dn 
suoh a day i^pointed, ** so many men from the gm^ 
** risons of Dartmouth, l^i^eter, and BamstaU^ 
“ should be drawn to Tivmbn ; where they should 
“ receive orders from sir Richard Greenvil, and join 
** with such as he should bring from the lord Goring, 
** for making a quarter toward^ Lyme and orders 
issued from his highness accordingly.** Those*‘<from 
Exeter, accordi^jg^ appeared at t}ie time; 

and those from Bamstal^ and Dartmouth' marched 
a day’s journey and more towards TivejKton; but 
then, hearing that the lord Goring was risen from* 
Taunton, r made a halt ; and sent back to the prince 
for orders; who conceived that, upon the rising of 
the lord Goring, the design of fixing a quarter upon 
Lyme would be disappointed, and that it would be 
necessary to strengthen Barnstable, where his own 
person was; and’’ recalled those^^en back thither; 
having despatched letters to sir Richard Greenvil, 
to acquaint him with the accidents that had diverted 
those from Dartmouth and Bamstid>le ; but letting 
him know, “that, if the design held, those of Barn- 
stable should meet, where and when he would ap- 
“ point.” 


“ accordingly.] adds : 

But the governor of Dartmouth 
being to send two l^undred foot, 
according to his order^ sent an 
officer with *80 many a day’s 
inarch ; and sent an express, de- 
claring^ that if those men should 
be drawn from him> his garri- 
son would be in great danger, 
and his works would stand still. 


Whereupon, by the advice pf a 
council of war, they w^ere re- 
mitted, and marched not to Ti- 
verton. 

* and Dartmouth] Not ori- 
gmally m MS. 

y ristti from Taunton,] MS. 
adds: which was true, though 
he returned thither the next day, 

* and] I^t in MS. 
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Sir jRichaixi Gr^vil ,took bq occasion, froin 
soldiers failing to, at the day appointed, at 

Tiverton, (though if they had met, there could have 
been no prc^ess in the former design,) to exclaiin 
against the prince’s council : ^nd, the next day, in a 
cover directed to Mr. Fanshaw, who was secretary 
of the council, without any letter, returned the cwn- 
mission of field marshal, formerly ^ven him by the 
prince; and within^two or three days after, on the 
fifth of July, he sent a very insolent letter to the 
lords of the council, comp}ainii^ of “many unde- 
“ served abuses offered td^ him implying, “ that 
“ the same were fastened on him by them, on the 
“ behalf of sir John Berkley told them, “ that 
“ when they moved him to give over the command 
“ of the forces before Plymouth® to sir John Berk- 
“ ley, they had promised him the principal com- 
“ mand of the army under the prince whereas the 
truth is before set down, that the proposition was 
made by himself, Iwth -of quitting that charge, and 
of sir John Berkley’s taking it, as the only fit per- 
son. He said, “ he had hitherto served the king 
“ upon his own charge, and upon his own estate, 
“ without any allowance ; and that, when he went 
“ from Barnstable, he was promised a protection for 
“ his house and estate; but when, after he was gone, 
“ his servant brought a protection ready drawn, all 

the clauses that comprehended any thing of favour 
“ were left out ; and such a protection sent io him 
“ as he cared not for.” He concluded,^ “ that he 
“ would serve as a volunteer, till he might have op- 
“ (lortunity to acquaint his majesty with his suffer- 


* of the before Plymouth] of Plymouth 
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** in^.” Here it Will 1)e necessary, updo lire inen- 
tioii of this protectnin, (which he took so iffl to be. 
denied,) and the mention of serving the king, With> 
out alloWknce, upon his own estate, which he 
often and very insolently objected both in his letters, 
and in his discourse to the prince himself, to say some- 
what of his estate, and what small allowance, as he 
pretended,*’ he had from the king for his service. 

When he came first into that country, he had no 
command at all ; armed only with a commission to 
raise a regimenUof hors^, and a r^ment of foot ; of 
which he never raised horse or man, till long after, 
that he came to the command about® Plymouth. 
Estate he had' none, either there, or, that I have 
heard, any where else. It is true, his wife had an 
estate, of about five hundred pounds a year, about 
Tavistock and other parts of Devon ; but it is as 
true, that it was conveyed before marriage, as hath 
been said, in such a manner, to friends in trust, that 
upon long suits in chancery* and in other courts, in 
the time of peace, there were several judgments and 
decrees in chancery against him. So that he had 
never, since the difference with his wife, which was 
many years before, received the least benefit or ad- 
vantage from it. The first thing the king granted 
to him Was the sequestration of all his wife’s estate 
to his own use, (she living then in the rebels’ quar- 
ters,), upon which title he settled himself in her 
house near Tavistock ; and, by virtue of that grant, 
took all the stock upon the ground ; and compelled 
the tenants to pay to him all the arrears of rent, or 
as much as he said was in arreaf ; which amounted 


1645. 


^ as he pretended,] Not in MS, 


y about] of 
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BOOK to a very considerate 'rahre/ When ;coloiiel 

received his unlbrtunate hurt, Which Tendaped‘hin!i 
1645. that time uncapate to exercise his command, sir 
jShn Berkley very earnestly, and he ody, moved 
prince Maurice, to confer that charge upon sir Ri< 
chard Greenvil ; and, though it was within a county 
of which he himself had the principal charge as co- 
lonel general, procured a full commission for the 
other to command those forces in chief; and driiver- 
ed, or sent the same to him ; having, from the time 
of his first coming down, used' him with mudi^ 
kindness. He had not then commanded long, when 
the earl of Essex came into those parts ; whereupon 
he was compelled to rise ; and after Joined with the 
king. 

When the earl of Essex’s forces were dissolved, 
he was again designed for that service ; and before 
the king left the country, he granted him the se- 
questration of all the estate of the earl of Bedford 
in Devonshire, all the bstate of sir Francis Drake 
(by which he had Buckland Monachorum, which 
was his quarter whilst he blocked up Plymouth; and 
Worrington by Launceston) in Devon, and the lord 
Roberts’s estate in Comwdl; all which, and his 
wife’s estate, he enjoyed by the sequestration grant- 
ed from his majesty, and of which he made a greater 
revenue than ever the owners did in time of peace. 
For, besides that he suffered no part of these estates 
to pay contribution, (whereby the tenants very wil- 
lingly paid their full rents,) he kept very much 
ground, about all the houses, in his own hands; which 
he locked with su'ch cattle as he took from delin- 


f ^ mach] marreilous 
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quientst Jw tho«^ ha raffeied sot his JHddiers ,te 
p^dor, fet }ie .was, in ^th, himself the greatest 
plunderer of this war; for whenever any, peawm 
had disob^edi, or n^lected any of his warrantsjllff 
when any man failed, to appear at the {which 
he summoned very frequently after he was sheriff 
of Devon, and fm* no other end but the penalty of 
defaulters,) he sent presently a party of horse to ap- 
prehend their persons, and to drive their grounds. 
If the persons were taken, they were very well con- 
tent to remit .{jiieir stock to redeem their persons, 
f'or the better disposing them theretoS he would 
now and then hang a constable, or some other poor 
fellow, for those faults of which a hundred were sis 
guilty : and if, but of the terror of this kind of jus- 
tice ^ men hid themselves, from being apprehended, 
they durst nqt sends to require their stock; which 
was from, thence quietly enjoyed : so tluit he had a 
greater stock of cattle, of all sorts, upon his grounds, 
than any person whatsoever in the west of England. 
Besides this, the ordering of delinquents’ estates in 
those parts being before that time not well looked 
to, by virtue of these sequestrations, he seized upon 
all the stock uj)on the grounds, upon all the furni- 
ture in the several houses, and compelled the tenants 
to pay to him all the rents due from the beginning 
of the l^bellion. By these, and such like means, he 
had not only a vast stock, but received great sums 
of money, mid had as great store of good household- 
stuff, as .would furnish well those Houses he looked 
upon as his own. This^ was his own estate, upon 
which, he said, he had maintained himself, without 
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BOOK any allowance from the kii^; which, 1 ani eottft* 
_^!L_dent, besides what he got by Ins contribbtioaSi 
1645. y^hich would always pay double the men be had, 
arid were strictly levied, and by his other arts^ and 
extortiops of several kinds, was more and more 
worth in money to him, than bis majesty bestowed 
upon all his general commanders of armies, and 
upon all his officei*s of state, since the beginning of 
the rebellion to that time. This computation would 
seem too enviously made, if I should proceed here 
to take any view of the services he„ ever did ; and 
therefore (though they that are very good witnesses 
say, that notwithstanding all the bold promises of 
taking Plymouth within few days, “ his farthest 
“ guards were never nearer the town, than the lord 
“ Hopton’s tiead quarter was the first day that he 
“ came thither”) I shall leave that to .other men to 
make the particular'* estimate. 

Now when sir Richard Greenvil desired at Barn- 
stable a protection for his houses and estates, it was 
conceived, that he apprehended there might, under 
pretence of claim, some attempt be made upon his 
stock by the owners ; or that he feared, that there 
might be too strict an inquiry, by him that succeed- 
ed, for such things os, being designed for the public 
service, had been applied to his particular private 
use ; as having, with great importunity, (as tf thing 
upon which the service depended,) gotten from the 
commissioners of Devon above a thousand deal- 
boards, to make' huts for the soldiers, he employed 
them all in the building a great riding-house at 
Buckland, for his own pleasure. However, so severe 
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and terrdldeafersbB might ea^ly be thou^t fiiible to book. 

trespasses, when he should be removed from- 
the place where he governed so absolutely. The 
potection was no sooner asked by him, than pi^ 
mised by the prince > but, after his departure, his 
servant Inii^ng such a protection drawn, as ex- 
empted all those estates, which the king had granted 
to him in sequestration, from the payment of any 
contributions, (the which had been already so scan- 
dalous, that most of the principal persons of Corn- 
wall had by thal: example, and with indignation at 
it, forborn to pay their rates ; and he was told the 
ill consequence of it ; and, that no person there in 
“ council, whereof some had had very much greater 
commands in armies than he, and though others 
“ thought their services deserved any reasonable pri- 
“ vil^, had been ever freed from contribution,”) 
thereupon*, those clauses were struck out, and the 
protection, in a fuller manner still than ordinary, 
signed by the prince; and Sir John Berkley, then 
present, declared, (of which his servant was adver- 
tised, though it was not fit, for the example, to put 
it in writing,) “ that he would not re(|uire any con- 
“ tribution for that estate which was his wife’s, and 
“ enjoyed by him only* by virtue of the sequestra- 
“ tion and the denying of this protection was his 
great grievance. And yet he did not only never 
pay a penny contribution before, or after, for all these 
estates, but refused to pay the fee-fara rent, due to 
the king put of the earl of Bedford’s estate, being 
two hundred marks per annum, though the auditor 
was sent to him to demand it : but this was merely 
an act of his own sovereignty. 

’ thereupon] and thereupon '' still] Hot in'MS, ' only] though 
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" .throwing up his commission without a h9ttor»<a|d 
’ so having no commission at all to inedtUe in miwtial 
aifairs, he fixed a quarter, witii his mvn horse mid 
foot, at St. Mary Ottree, within nine or ten miles 
of Exeter; where he governed as imperiously as 
ever ; raised what money he would, and imprisoned 
what persons he pleased ^ In the end, sir John 
Berkley, having appointed the constables of those 
hundreds which were assigned for Plymouth, to 
bring in their accounts of what iponey they had 
paid to sir Richard Greenvil, (which, he protested, 
he did only that thereby he might state the arrears, 
without the least thought of reproach to the other,) 
he caused a warrant to be read in all churches in 
the county,. (that is, ordered it to be read in aU, and 
in some it was read,) “ that all persons should bring 
“ him an account of what monies or goods had been 
“ plundered from them by sir John Berkley, or any 
“ under him with seferal clauses very derogatory 
to his reputation. This, as it could not otherwise, 
begot® great resentments; insomuch as the com- 
missioners of Devon sent an express to the prince, 
who was then in Cornwall, beseeching him “ to call 
“ sir Richard Greenvil from thence, and to take 
“ some order for the suppressing the furious inclina- 
“ tions of both sides, or else they apprehended, the 
“ enemy would quickly take an advantage of those 
“ dissensions, and invade the country before they 
“ otherwise intended ;” and, in their letter, sent one 
of the warrants that sir Richard had caused to be 

■” nine or ten miles] three ^ he pleased] he would 
miles. r ■> begot] begat 
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e«t I evsier saw. ' 

Hereupon, the prince sent for sir Bichard Gmot- 
vil to attend hiaa ; who accordingly came to him at 
Liskardt where his highness told him “the sense 
“ he had of his disrespect towards him, in the send- 
“ ing back his commission in that manner; and of 
“ his carriage after and asked him, “ what autho- 
“ rity be now had either to command men, or to 
“ publish such warrants ?” He answered, “ that he 
“ was high sheriff of Devon, and by virtue of that 
“ office he might suppress any force, or inquire into 
“ any grievance his county suffered ; and, as far as 
“ in him lay, give them remedy.” He was told*, 

“ as sheriff he had no power to raise or head men, 

“ otherwise than by the posse comitatus ; which he 
“ could not neither p upon his own head raise, with- 
“ out waiTant ^om the justices of peace : that, in 
“ times of war % be was to receive orders, upon oc- 
“ casions, from the commander in chief of the king’s 
“ forces ; who had authority to command him by 
“ his commission.” He was asked, “ what he him- 
“ self would have done, if, when he commanded be- 
“ fore Plymouth, the high sheriff of Cornwall should 
“.have caused such a warrant concerning him to be 
“ read in churches ?” He answered little to the 
questions, but sullenly extolled his services, and en- 
larged his sufferings. Afterwards, being reprehended 
with more sharpness than ever before, and being 
told, “ that, whatever discourses he made of spend- 
“ ing his estate, it was well understood, that he had 
“ no estate by any other title than the mere bounty 
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BOOK «of tht king; tliat he had been courted hy tlw 
" prince nnore than he had reason to expect ; laid 
1645. « tijaj; jjg jjaji jjot made those returns on his part 
“ which became him; In short, if he^had indinatidn 
“ to serve his highness, he should do it in that mah- 
" ner he should be directed ; if not, he should not, 
" under the title of being sheriff, satisfy his own 
“ pride and passion (upon which reinehension be- 
ing become ' much gentler, than upon all the gra- 
cious addresses which had been made to him,) he 
answered, “ he would serve the prince in such man- 
“ ner as he should command and thereupon he 
was discharged, and returned to his house to Wor- 
rington, one of those places he had by sequestration, 
(it belonged to sir Francis Drake,) where he lived 
privately, for the space of a fortnight, or thereabouts, 
without interposing in the public business. Let us 
now see how this tragedy was acted, ^n other places. 

We left the king at Hereford, not resolved what 
course to steer : prince Rupert gone to Bristol, from 
whence he had made * a short visit to the prince at 
Barnstable, to give him an account of the ill posture 
he had left the king in, and from thence went to 
Goring* to consult with him: and it was exceed- 
ingly wondered at, that when he saw in what con- 
dition he was, (for he was then before Taunton,) 
and the number of his horse and foot, (which every 
body then thought had been his business to be in- 
formed of,) he did not then hasten advice to the 
king, for his speedy repair thither ; but his chief care 
was to secure Bristol ; which, sure, at that time he 
made not the least Question of doing ; and believed 

' becojne] Not in MS. • *to Goring) to his friend 
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1 liJC* 

The king quickly left Hereford, and went to meet j 
the commissioners for South Wales at Abei^aveny, ^oes to 
the chief town in Mpnmouthshire. As " they were to*^MUhe 
for the most part persons of the best quality, and of 
the largest fortunes of those counties, so they had!^“‘^ 
manifested great loyalty and affection, from the be- 
ginning of the war, by sending many good regiments 
to the army, and with their sons, and brothers, and 
nearest kindred ; many of whom had lost their litres 
bravely in the field : they * now made as large and 
ample professions as ever; and seemed to believe, 
that they should be able, in a very short time, to 
raise a good army of foot, with which the king 
might again look upon'the enemy ; and, accordingly 
(^eed what numbers should be levied upon each of 
the counties. Fromy thence his majesty went to Thence io 
Ragland-castler'the noble * house of the marquis of 
Worcester ; which * was well fortified, and garri- 
soned by him ; who remained then in it. There 
he resolved to stay, till he should see the effect of 
the commissioners’ mighty promises. But he found 
in a short time, that, either by the continued suc- 
cesses of the parliament armies in all places, the 
particulu information whereof was every day 
brought to them, by intelligence from their friends, 
or the triumphs of their enemies in Monmouth and 
Gloucester, or by the renewed troubles ®, which the 
presence of their governor, general Gerrard, gave 
them, (who had been, and continued to be, a pas- 

” As] And as vfhicb] and which 

^ they] and they There] And there < 
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BOOK ^nate and nnskEBul mana^^^ of the affections of 
^ .the people ; as having governed them vdtii extraor- 
dhuuy rignmr, and with as litUe courtesy and civility 
towards the gentry, as towards thecommim peo|de,) 
there was little prdmbility of raising an army in 
those parts: where all men grew less affected, or 
more frighted, which produced one and the same 
effect. The king stayed at Ragland, till the news 
came “ that Fairfax, after he had taken Lekester,” 
(which could not hold out longer than to make ho- 
nourable conditions,) ** was marche^ into the west, 
“ and had defeated Goring’s troops at Lamport ; 
“ and at the same time, that the Scottish army was 
“ upon its march towards Worcester, having taken 
** a little garrison that lay between Hereford and 
“ Worcester by storm ; and put all vrithin it to the 
“ sword.” And prince Rupert sent, for all those 
foot which were levied towards a new $rmy, and 
part of those which belonged to general Gerrard, to 
supply the garrison of Bristol : so that his majesty 
seemed now to have nothing in his choice, but to 
transport himself over the Severn to Bristol, and 
thence to have repaired to his army in the west ; 
which would have been much better done before, 
yet had been well done then ; and the king resolved 
to do so; and that the horse under Gerrard and 
Langdale should find a transportation over Severn, 
(which might have been done,) and then find the 
way * to him, wherever he should be. 
chlllsiow ^ resolved, that his majesty went 

^ manager] cultivator * and so would as easily find tlie 

® (which might have been way 
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were ready to tmasport him, and where prindb Kbi- - **' 
pert firom Bristol met him, very well pleased with 
the resolution he had taken, though he had not 
been privy to the counsel. Here® again the un- 
happy discord in the court raised new obstructions ; 
th^ who did not love prince Rupert, nor were 
loved by him, could not endure to think that the 
kk^ should be so wholly within his power ; and he 
himself was far from being importunate that his 
m^festy^ should prosecute his purpose, which he 
had not advised, though he liked it well enough; 
and so would not be answerable for any success. 

His majesty himself being too irresolute, the counsel 
was again changed, and the king marched to Car- Thence to 
diff; where he had been, very little time, whmi he ' ‘ 
was informed^ that Bridgewater was lost : and then 
they, who, had dissuaded the king’s embarkation for 
Bristol, were much exalted, and thought themselves 
good counsellors ; though, in truth, the former reso- 
lution had been even then much better pursued ; for 
nothing could have hindered his majesty from going 
to Exeter, and joining all his forces ; which would 
have put him in a posture much better than he was 
ever afterwards. Indeed the taking Bridgewater, sir t. Fair- 
whlch the king had been persuaded to believe a Bridge- 
place impregnable, could not but make great 
pressions upon him, to think that he was betrayed, 
and 'consequently not to know whom to trust. It 
was in truth matter of amazement 'to all men, nor 
was it any excuse, that it was not of strength 
enough against so strong an army; for it wab so 
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Ktrongly situated, and it m%]it wdl have had oil 
those)* additions which were, neoessary, by fortifica- 
tions, that it was inexcusable in a governor, (who 
had enjoyed that charge above three years, with all 
allowances he had himself desired, and had often 
assured the king, ** that it was not to be taken,”) 
that it did not resist any the greatest strength ^ that 
could come before it for one week ; and within less 
than that time, it was surrendered, and put into 
Fairfax’s hands. 

That this prodigious success on the enemy’s side^ 
should break the spirits of most men, and even cast 
them into despair, is not at all to be wondered at ; 
but that it should raise the hopes of any that it 
would produce a peace, is very strange; yet this 
imagination did so much harm, that men generally 
neglected to make that preparation against a power- 
ful and insulting enemy, that was in t^eir power 
to have made, out of confidence that the offer of a 
treaty would now prevail, and produce a peace ; and 
every man abounded so much in his own sense on 
this point that they were not capable of any reason 
that contradicted it. The commissioners of aU coun- 
ties, which were the best gentlemen, and of best af- 
fections, upon whom the king depended to apply 
the common people to his service, were so fully of 
this opinion, that they made cabals with the prin- 
cipal officers of the army, to concur with them in 
this judgment, and to contrive some way how it 
might be brought to pass ; and too many of them 

' t^at it did not resist any on the enemy's side] Not 
the greatest strength] that it tn MS. 
was not able to resist any ’•on this point] Not in MS. 
strength 
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wore weary of doing tlveir dutj» or so much ashamed book 
of not having done it, that they professed thediselves - 
to desire it, at least as much as the rest. This™ 
temper spread itself so universally, that it reached 
to prince Rupert himself; who writ his advice to 
that pui^se to the duke of Richmond, to be pre* 
sented to the king ; who took that occasion to write 
the ensuing letter to the prince, with his own hand ; 
which was so lively an expression of his own soul, 
that no pen else could have written it, and deserves 
to be transmitted to posterity, as a part of the por- 
traiture of that excellent person which hath been 
disguised by false or erroneous copies from the true 
original; and follows" in these words. 

From Cardiff in the beginning of the month of Aug. 1645. 

% • 

“ Nephew, 

“ This is occasioned by a letter of yours, that The king's 
“ the duke of Richmond shewed me yesternight. prince Ru- 
“ And first, I assure you,* I have been, and ever {‘"nt'mg 
“ will be, very careful to advertise you of my 
“ solutions, as soon as they are taken ; and if I en- 
“ joined silence to that which was no secret, it was 
“ not my fault; for I thought it one, and I am 
“ sure it ought to have been so now. As for the 
“ opinion of my business, and your counsel there- 
“ upon, if I had any other quarrel but the de- 
“ fence of my religion, crown, and friends, you had 
“ full reason for your advice. For I confess, that 
“ speakinjg either as to mere soldier* or statesman, I 

™ This] And this is not inserted in MS. but f re- 

** exciellent person] incoin- ferenc^ only to it made by his 
parable king lordship: “ Vid, the Letters.” 

” and follows] which was* See the Clarendon State Papers. 
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BQOK « mast say, t^re is no probability but of my ruin ; 

« but as to Christian', 1 mast tell foa, that God will 
1645. « suffer rebels to prosper, ot his cause to be 
« overthrown : and whatsoever personal punishment 
“ it shall please him to indict upon me, must not 
‘‘ make me repine, much less to give over this quar- 
“ rel ; which, by the grace of Gkxi, I am resolved 
“ against, whatsoever it cost me ; for 1 know my 
“ obligations to be both in conscience and honour, 
“ neither to abandon God’s cause, injure my succes* 
“ sors, nor forsake my friends. Inde^ I cannot flat- 
“ ter myself with expectation of good success, more 
“ than this, to end my ddys with honour, and a good 
“ conscience ; which obliges me to continue my en- 
“ deavour, as not despairing that God may in due 
“ time avenge his own cause. Though I must avow 
“ to all my friends, that he that will .stay with me 
“ at this time, must expect, and resolve, either to 
“ die for a good cause, or, which is worse, to live as 
“ miserable in the maintaining it, as tlie violence of 
“ insulting rebels can make him. Having thus truly 
“ and impartially stated my case unto you, and 
“ plainly told you my positive resolutions, which, by 
“ the gi’ace of God, I will not alter, they being nei- 
“ ther lightly nor suddenly grounded, I earnestly 
“ desire you not in any ways to hearken after trea- 
“ ties; assuring you, as low as I am, I will not go less 
“ than what was offered in my name at Uxbridge ; 
“ confessing that it were as great a miracle that 
“ they should ^ee to so much reason, ^s that I 
“ should be, within a month, in the same condition 
“ th*at 1 was immediately before the battle of Nase- 
“ by. Therefore, for God’s sake, let us not flatter 
“ ourselves with these conceits ; and, believe me, the 
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« vtxy imagination that you are deahrmte of a treaty, book 
will lose me so much the sdoner. Wh«»i^flTw>, n* - 
« you love me, whatsoever you have aimuly done, 
apply your discourse according to my resolutions 
and judgment. As for the Irish, I amure you they 
shall hot cheat me ; but it is possible they may 
“ cozen themselves : for be assured, what I have re- 
fused to the English, I will not grant to the Irish 
“ rebels, never testing to that kind of people {of 
“ what nature soever) more than I see by their ao- 
“ tions ; and am sending to Ormond such a de- 
“ spatch, as 1 am sure will please you, and all honest 
“ men ; a copy whereof, by the next opportunity, 

“ you shall have. Lastly, be confident I would not 
“ have put you, nor myself, to the trouble of this 
“ letter, had I not a great estimation of you, and a 
“ full confidence of your friendship to 

. “ Youi &c.” 

When the king came to Cardiff, he was enter- 
tained with the news, “ that the Scottish army was 
“ set down before Hereford, and that, if it were not 
** relieved within a month, it must fall into their 
“ hands.” To provide for this, there could be no 
better way found out, than to direct the sheriffs of 
those Welsh counties to summon their posse comita- 
tus, whereby the king was persuaded to hope, that 
there would be men enough to wait upon him in 
that expedition ; who, with the horse he had, would 
have been equal to any attempt they could make 
upon the Scots. But it was quickly discovered, that 
this expedient had raised aif unruly spirit, that 
could* not easily be suppressed again ; for the dis- 
contented gentlemen of those counties, now they 

Q 2 
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uuoK had gotten the people legally together, put them in 
_!5l_mind of “the injuries they had receiv^ from ge- 
1 645. « ngrai Gerrard, and the intolerable exactions they 
“ lay under, which would undoubtedly be increased, 
“ if he continued in that government.” So that, in- 
stead of providing men to march with the king, they 
provided a long list of grievances; from all which 
they desired to be relieved before they would apply 
themselves towards the relief of Hereford. All this 
was so sturdily urged, that a body of no less than 
four thousand men, of those who were thus called 

I 

together, continued together many days, and would 
not be separated, till the' king was even compelled 
to give them satisfaction in the particular they most 
insisted upon ; which was the removal of general 
Gerrard from having any command over them ; and 
that charge was presently conferred ijpon the lord 
Astley, the major general of the army;, who was 
most acceptable to them ; and they afterwards con- 
formed themselves as much to his directions, as 
from the distraction of the time, and the continual 
ill successes, could be expected by him. 

But it was the hard fate of the king, that he 
could not provide what was fit for his own service, 
except he provided likewise for the satisfaction of 
other men’s humours and appetites. Gerrard had 
now, u]x>a the matter, the command of all the forces 
the king had to trust to in those parts*); and he was 
of toe impetuous a nature, to submit to any thing 
for conscience, or discretion, or duty ; so ,that the 
king was compelled to satisfy his ambition for this 
present degradation; by making him a baron ; and, 

in those parts] Not in MS. 
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which was an odd and a very &ntai^cal drcum- 
stance that attended it, for no Other reason, than 
because there was once an eminent person, called 
Charles Brandon, who was afterwards made a duke, 
he would be created baron of Brandon, that there 
might be another Charles Brandon, who had no less 
aspiring thoughts than the former’'; when he had no 
pretence to the lands of Brandon ; which belonged 
to, and were, at that time, in the possession of a 
gallant and worthy gentleman, sir Thomas Glem* 
ham ; who at the same time (very unluckily upon 
that account^) came to the king at Cardiff, with 
about two hundred foot, which he had brought with 
him out of the gai'rison of Carlisle ; which place lie 
had defended for the space of eleven months against 
David Lesley, and till all .the horses of the garrison 
were eaten, ayd then had rendered, upon as honour.^ 
able conditions, as had been given upon any surren- 
der ; David Lesley himself conveyed him to Here- 
ford ; where he joined withr the other part of that 
array, and from thence sir Thomas Glemham (who 
was by his conditions to march to the king wherever 
he was) came to his majesty at Cardiff, at the time 
when the title of his own land, which came to him 
by inheritances was conferred upon "a gentleman of 
another family : who, how well extracted soever, 
was of less fortune, and, as many thought, of no 
greater quality or merit.” This’’ unseasonable pre- 

the former] the other “ a gentleman— or naerit.] a 

'' upon tfiat account] Not in gentleman (how well extracted 
MS. soever) of less quality anej, for- 
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ferment more irritated the cduntiy, &om which the 
king then expected assistance, that wh^ they be- 
lieved they had accused him of crimes which de- 
served the highest censure, they saw him pretend 
to, and rewarded in, an higher degree than he could 
ever probably have arrived to, but for that accusa- 
tion. Here^ the king, after aU his endeavours were 
rendered fruitless, entertained a new imagination, 
that he might get into Scotland to the marquis Of 
Mountrose, who had done wonders there; and there- 
upon'left Cardiff; and, over the mountains of* Breck- 
nock and Radnor, passed the Scottish quarters, and 
came to Ludlow, before that army had any notice of 
his march. 

When the king came first to Ragland, he had sent 
an express to the prince, by which he wished “ that 
“ the lord Colepepper, and the chancellor of the ex- 
“ chequer, might, as soon as was possible, .attend his 
“ majesty.” The danger of the way was such, and 
the passage so difficult, that the messenger came not 
quickly to his highness. The* chancellor being then 
unfit to travel by reason of tlie gout, the lord Cole- 
pepper made all possible baste out of Cornwall, where 
the prince then was, and found his majesty at Car- 
diff, when he was departing from thence; and 
waited on him to Brecknock ; from whence he was 
again despatched with this letter to the prince; 
which, being the first direction the king gave of 
that nature, is necessafy to be here ^inserted in so 
many words. 

« 'fhe] But the 
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Brecknock, ^ Anguet, 164S. BOOK 

« Charles, ix. 

“ It is very fit for me now to prepare for the 1 645 . 

“ worst, in order to which I spoke with Colepepperj^j®g^'‘'^*’iJ^ 
“this morning concerning you; judging it fit 
“ give it you under my hand, that you may give the Brecknock. 
“ readier obedience to it. Wherefore know that my 
“ pleasure is, whensoever you find yourself in appa- 
“ rent danger of falling into the rebels' hands, that 
“ you convey yourself into France, and there to be 
“ under your mother’s care ; who is to have the ab- 
“ solute full power of your education in all things, 

“ except religion ; and in that, not to meddle at all, 

“ but leave it entirely to the care of your tutor, the 
“ bishop of Salisbury, (or to whom he shall appoint 
“ to supply his place, in time of his necessitated ab- 
“ sence.) And for the performance of this, I com- 
“ mand you to require the assistance and obedience 
“ of all your council ; and, by their advice, the sci- 
“ vice of every one whom you and they shall think 
“ fit to be employed in this business ; which I ex- 
“ pect should be performed, if need require, with all 
“ obedience, and without grumbling : this being’’ all 
“ at this time, from 

“ Your* loving father, Charles R." 

After the lord Goring had lain some time in the Tlir lord 
ill humour we left him at Barnstable, he entered ^aUeTpr..- 
int& correspondence with siitBichard Greenvil; who, 
he knew wellj was as uninclined to the council about 
the prince as himself; and finding that the enemy 
troubled him not, but had given him rest, whilst the 

this being] this is 

Q 4 
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armjr was employed upon other important service, 
they two met privately ; and, upon the encourage- 
ment and money he received from Greenvil, he writ 
to the chancellor a very cheerful and a very long 
letter, bearing date the first of August, in which he 
inserted several propositions; which, he said, had 
been framed “upon conference with sir Richard 
“ Greenvil which he desired might be presented to 
“ the prince ; and if they should be consented to, 
“ and confirmed by his highness, be said, he wouM 
“ engage his life, that he would in a very short time 
“ have an army of ten or twelve thousand men, that 
“ should march wheresoever* they should be com- 
“ manded ; and should be in as good order, as any 
“ army in the’Vorld and concluded his letter with 
these words “ I see some light now of having a 
“ brave army very speedily on foot*’, and I am send- 
“ ing a copy of this enclosed letter to the king, with 
“ this profession, that I will be content to lose my 
“ life, and my honour, if we do not perform our 
“ parts, if these demands be granted.” 

This letter being presented to his highness, then 
at Launceston, found so gracious a reception, that 
the next day, being the second of August, the prince 
returned him an answer of 'full consent ; and the 
same day signed all the pailiculars proposed by him ; 
expressing a further resolution “ to add whatever 
“ else should be proposed to him, and within his 
“ power to grant so Ihat there was once nvorh a 
hope of looking the enemy in the fad, and having 
a fair day for the west. The next day, or there- 
abouts, sir Richard Greenvil himself attended the 


‘ wheresoever] wliithcrsoevcr 


on foot] of foot 
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prince, in a seeming good humour; aU the ]»t)po^ book 
sitions were immediately confirmed ; some of which 
were, “that dr Richard Greenvil should receive 
“ such a proportion of the contributions of Corp- 
“ wall, and five thousand pounds of the arrears, for 
“ the payment of the ofiicers of the array ; and 
“ thereupon sir Richard would gather up all the 
“ strag^ers, who were returned into Cornwall from 
“ their colours; who, he said, would amount to three 
“ thousand^foot, and he would raise three thousand 
“ foot more in Devonshire.” So he betook himself 
again to action, sending out his warrants, and levy- 
ing men and money; having lent two hundred 
pounds to the lord Goring at their first meeting, 
and calling the jjosse of Devon to medt at several 
places, where himself was still present; by which, 
lie pretended, he should speedily recruit the army. 

But before the end of August, that friendship grew 
colder; sir Richard observing a better correspondence 
between the lord Goring and. sir John Berkley than 
he hoped would have been, and heating that the 
lord Goring used to mention him very sb'ghtly, 

(which was true'^,) he writ a very sharp letter to 
him, in which he said, “ he would have no more to 
“ do with him.” However he continued as active as 
before, being now in Devon, and then in Cornwall, 
where he commanded absolutely without any com- 
mission, and very seasonably suppressed an insurrec- 
tion dbout St. Ives, which migj^t else have grown to 
a head ; and hanged two or three fellows, who, I be- 
lieve, were guilty enough, by his own order, with- 
out any council of war; and raised what money* he 


^ which wRvS true] which 1 believe was true 
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BOOK pleased upon others; then returned to bis house at 
Wdnington. All ^ the vivacity that had so lately 
1645. appeared in the lord Goringj upon the netvs of the 
loss of Sherborne, declined ; and then there was no- 
thing, but complaint of want of money, and a pro- 
position to put the army into garrisons; althou^s 
the enemy gave them the same leisure, to pursue the 
former design, Fairfax being then engaged with his 
army before Bristol. 

As soon as the prince, who was then at Launces- 
ton, had read the letter, which the lord Colepepper 
brought to him from the king, he returned it to the 
lord Colepepper to keep^ and to communicate it to 
the lords Capel, Hopton, and the chancellor of the 
exchequer ; for it was a misfortune that there was 
not so good correspondence with the earl of Berk- 
shire (through some jealousies that were infused into 
him) as might have been wished ^ ; and from the 
prince’s first coming into Cornwall, some of his ser- 
vants of the best quality who had from the begin- 
ning been discontented, and upon strange pretences 
thought themselves undervalued that they were not 
of the council, and, since the king’s misfortune at 
Naseby, expressed their indispositions with more 
licence, and whispered abfoad, “ that there was a 
“ purpose of carrying the prince into France,” not 
that they believed it, but thereby thought to render 
the council odious and suspected, had ° wrought so 

^ All] And all • ^ of the ' best quality] The 

® although] and yet names originally iivserted in the 

** it] Not in MS. MS, were the earl of Newport, 

* % misfortune] a very great sir Charles Berkeley, Mr. Long, 
misfoH;une and Mr, Kirton, 

^ as might have been wish- of carrying] to carry 

ed] as was desired ^ had] and had 
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far upon the earl of Berkshire, that he ieemed t9> book 

believe it too, whereby® they got so much interest 

in him, that he always communicated whatsoever 
passed in council to them; so that a letter of so 
great importance was pot thought fit to be commu- 
nicated to him, nor to the earl of Brentfcard, who 
(though he was very kind and just to the other four) 
was not without his jealousies, and was an ill trea- 
surer of secrets. TheyP were very much troubled 
at the si^t of the letter, not at the command of 
leaving the kingdom, for, though they had never 
communicated their thoughts to each other upon 
that subject before, they found themselves unani- 
mous in the resolution, “ that rather than he should 
“ be taken by the rebels, they would carry him into 
“ any part of the Christian world.” For the better 
doing whereof from that minute, they took care 
that there y^as always a ship ready in the harbour 
of Falmouth. But it troubled them, "that the 
" king’s command was so positive for France, 

" against which they could make to themselves 
" many objections.” Besides that, one of the prince’s 
bedchamber, who was newly returned from Paris, 
brought a letter from the earl of Norwich, then the 
king’s ambassador there, to one of the council; in 
which taking notice of a report there of the prince 
of Wales’s coming thither, he passionately declared 
against it, " as a certain ruin to the prince of 
which the messenger *1, by his direction, gave many 
instances, of moment. And they were the more 


® whereby] and thereby son. We were, &c. * 

'> They] in the MS. the whole the messenger] OrigimUy 
of the following paragraph*was in MS. Ch. Murry. 
originally written in the first per- 
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BOOK troubled, because the lord Colepepper, who Imnight 

— ! that letter from the king, averjfed, that he had had 

J645. « HQ conference with the king upon the argument, 
but had wholly declined it, as a matter too great 
** for him so that they ha4 nothing before them 
but that letter. After two or three sad debates be- 
tween themselves, they agreed upon “ a letter to be 
“ prepared in cipher, presenting their reasons, and 
“ what they had been informed condteming France ; 
“ and therefore offered it to his majesty, whether he 
„ “ would not leave the choice of ■■ the place to them, 
“ or nominate some other, against which so many 
“ exceptions might not he made ; and proposed Ire- 
“ land, (if the peace were made there,) or Scotland, 
“ if the marquis of Mountrose was as victorious as 
“ he was reported to be ; withal assuring his ma- 
“ jesty, that, in case of danger, they jvould run any 
“ hazard, or into any country, before .the prince 
“ should fall into the hands of the rebels.” This 
letter, after it was communicated with the prince, 
as the debates had Ijeen, was forthwith sent by an 
express. 

Towards the end of August, the lord Goring, after 
he had, in all his secret discourses, and in the hours 
of his jollity, spoken very* bitterly of the council 
about the prince, as the authors of all the miscar- 
riages, sent the lord Wentworth to Launceston to 
his highness, with certain demands, as he called 
them, on his behalf; but with direction, “ that before 
“ he presented ‘them to the prince, he shquld com- 
“ municate them to the lord Colepepper, or to the 
“ cMiancellor, and be advised by them, in what man- 
“ ner to present them.” 

^ the choice of] Not in MS, 
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His demands were, and so he styled them, 1. To book 
have a commission to be lieutenant genmil of all the .. 
west, and to command immediately under the prince, * 
garrisons as well as the army, and to be sworn of 
the council as soon as .might be. 2. That all com- 
missions to officers of the army, when his highness 
is present, be given by the prince; but that his 
highness should sign none but such as he should 
prepare for hind!' 3. That in the prince’s absence he 
should sign and grant all commission's ; and that, if 
any governments of towns should rfall vacant, he 
might have the absolute recommendation of those 
that are to succeed, or, at least, a n^ative voice. 

4. That all designs of consequence should be debat-* 
ed, in the prince’s “presence, by the prince’s council, 
and such officers of the arnjy as he should choose to 
assist at it. That the number of the prince’s 
guards should be limited ; and many other particu- 
lars, which seemed so unreasonable, and unfit to be 
publicly urged, that the lord-Colepepper persuaded 
the lord "Wentworth to suspend the presenting them ; 

“ the rather,” (as he said,) “ because the chancellor 
“ was then absent,” (being sent by his highness to 
Pendennis-castle, under pretence of giving some di- 
rection in the matter of the customs, but, in truth, 
to take care that the frigate provided for the prince’s 
transportation might be in readiness, and victuals be 
privately made ready, to be presently put on board, 
when' the occasion should require,) “ and likewise 
“ because , his highness intended to be shortly at 
“ Exeter, where the lord Goring, being present, 

‘ “ might iMJtter consider, and debate his own busi- 
“ ness to the which the lord Wentworth con- 
sented : 
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BOOK For th6 (knntnissioiidrs of Devon had besought his 
highness to interpbse his authority, w the Mgulating 
and disposing the army to march towardii the relief 
of Bristol ; declaring, “As the posture of it then was, 
that both that county, and ^riisons, must in a 
“ short time be as much undone, and lost by them, 
“ as by the invdSioif of the enemy ; that all the foot 
** subsisted by, and lived upon, the magazines of the 
“ garrisons ; and the horse possess^ the other part 
“ of the country to themselves; and would' neither 
** suffer provisibns lo be broughl^ to the markets, 
“ for the replenishing their stores, nor warrants * to 
“be executed for any ‘payments; pretending they 
“ were to defend thpir own quarters ; whilst them- 
“ selves levied what monies the}^ pleased, and com- 
“ mitted all sorts of insolences and outrages.” By‘ 
this means both before in Somersetshire, and after- 
wards in Devonshire, when the king’.s army was 
forced to., retire, the enemy found great plenty of 
provisions in those quarters, whwe his forces had 
been® in danger of starving : as, all abput Taunton, 
there were very great quantities of com, when the 
king’s forces had caused* all their bread to be 
brought out of the stores of Bridgewater and Ex- 
eter; which proceeded partly from the negligence 
and laziness of the officers and soldiers, who would 
not be at the trouble of threshing out the mows and 
ricks which were there ; but principally by the pro- 
tection given ^by the horse ; who would not suffer 
any thing to be carried out of their quarters; and 
such as sent their provisions to market, were sure to 

t 

* warrants] any warrants * the king’s forces had cans- 

^ By] And by ed] they caused 

" had been] were 
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have tjiek money taken iiom them in thdir retnrn. book 
Insomuch «s it was n^med i>y the ^conunisfflone^8— — 1— 
of Exeter, “that before, the enemy, had quarter 
“ within ten mile^, there was not so much provision 
“ brought into that'ditj in a fortnight, as they spent 
“ in a day which was only by reason of the dis- 
order of our own horse, general4roring being all this 
time in E^teter, breaking jests, and laughing at all 
people, who .bn^ght complaints to him; as, one day, 
when the fishermen r complained to*him, “that as 
“ they came to the^ market, they wese robbed by his 
“ troopers; who took all their j^h from them,” he 
said, “ that they flight by this see w^at great in- 
“ jury was done to his men, 1^ those who accused ‘ 

“ theni of great swearing ® ; for if they did swear, 

“ you know (said he) they cpuld catch net fish.” 

Upon theje jeasonsi' and the very earnest desire 
of the lord Goring and tl^e commissipners, the prince, 
on Friday the 29th of August, went from^ Launces- 
ton to Exeter in one day; leaving sir Richard Green- 
vil (who thc^ seqmed to in good humour) to bring 
up the soldi^ in Cornwall, and to hasten his levies 
in the north and west parts of Devon.* The army 
having now lain still from the bpgiiming pf July to 
the end of August, without the least action, or alarm 
from the enemy, and so being suii^ciently refreshed, 
and, as their officers said, awakened to a sanse and 
a shame of their former amazements, ^ was una- 
nimously agreed at a council of war, his highness 
being pre^nt, “ tliat the foot should presently ad- 
“ vance to Tiverton ; and the horse to the east of 
’ “ Exeter ; and that, as soon as sir Richard Greenvil 

the fishermen] all the fish- • great swearing] so great 
ermen swearing 
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BOOK ** could ctnne^iUjp wkh Hm thej shot^idl -ad- 

?'*- ■* vance ^ th^ relief of Bristd^’’ ^WcH wiia>uiuier- 

, * stood to^te^in ai^ery good la^ mes- 

. senger that came thehilfe ^^riiig the Jnan^ as JrQm 
|>rince Rupert, that he was spjpci^tif'pirovided with 
all necessaries for six mouths.^ 

A djpsig^n to ^There had been^ifrom the lime dftj^e first agoing 
pmtrto *of the prince into Cornwall, leveral'^r^pnpurs dis- 
dltils™f persed, as hath been said,® by those wbo discon- 
peace, pre- tented or angfy with the council, ‘‘'thtflt*' there was 

vented. . ° » 'V . 

“ an intent to earrylhe prince i^to France;” which 
begot infinite prej^ice to all that was advised. Of 
this discourp ^general Goring ha;^ made great use, 
ta the disadvantage ^f all those whom he' 4^esired to 
'discredit,, which was indeed one df. the metive^of his 
highness’s journey to Exeter, that he might discoun- 
tenance that report ; which had'’ wrought so, far 
amongst the getjflemen of Jlie several western coun- 
ties, who^were retired' thither for safety, that there 
was a resolution among them'' to petition the 
“ prince to interpose between the ViPgthnd the par- 
liainent ; and to send a message to the latter with 
“ overtures* of peace and, to that purpose, meet- 
ings had ,,been*' angipngst those gentlemen, to agree 
upon what articles the prince should propose a peace; 
every man declaring his opinion, what condescension 
should V in the mattef of the church, of the militia, 
and of Ireland, upon consideration of what had pass- 
- ed at Uxbridge. When my lords of the council 
heard of these consultations, they apprehend^ great 
hidonveniences might arise from thence to the hwg’s 

® as hath been, said,] Not in ‘ retired] resorted 
MS, among them] Not in 

had] Not in MS, 
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»e)Hi0bf‘ .1*r|boeV*«rhJ!V %y Iwingf <jteciks^^ »^> « 

Jose 4|||£ ^ 

thftf tmghtau 


seriS^^tty messi^ 
apon ipji%n^j^ey*mnild quickly make tbem- 
selvas^'judl^s of ^efuatter of it, and^ counselors of. 
what W(i4 ^*-he done upon it $ therefore tiiey were* 


of 0;^Jnhall,V* that ^ endeavours were to be usq^ tp 
“ di<r^ and 'j^evenh any petition of such a nathr& 
“ fPOhl-l^ihjlf^resented to his highn^;” which, with 
great diil^uity, at last efi^^j^d#* 


^ prio^] prince* :4 honour 
* and] jfnd m 
therefore they 
thereTote th^ey were all m 

which, with great difficulty, 
was) at last effected.] which, 
witti great dinict|lty, was at last 
prevented/ This qimclusion is w- 
ivrUned fhrd ClaMtd^n ; the 
sentpn^^^fmvin^ been originally 
continued ^s/follows*^ to which 
purposa we to tlie 

vornor ; and I* o)»S|rvi|j|g that 
sir Peter Ball was ifcry active 
and solicitous in design, and 
kiu>wing Wdli bis temper, not 
easily to be conmined ^vithil»^ 
modest and ppiident bounds, 
spake one day to niy lord Go- 
ring, who, 1 knew, had the 
absolute power over him, of 
the busiiiess ; and told him, 
that d beheved it might be 
very counsellable ibr the prince 
to sendkaotne popular message 
to Fairfax, whereby a treaty for 
peace might be procured ; but 
that there could not be a more 
eflertual course taken to rendef 
any such overture useless, as by 
an open and }iassionate apj^ear- 
VOT,. V. 


ance in the country ; whereby 
the ^propositions would be jiiidg- 
cd, not to proceed fi%m 
prince's piety, bulS^ their impor- 
«tunity, and the insolence of the 
enemy be so much increased, 
as they wwld judge so great a 
party lo Ite cast down and de- 
jected : and therefore 1 desited 
him to dissuade Peter Bi|ll 
from having any hand in it. But 
I quickly found be was prij^y to 
the whole design; and, aft^jyiany 
arguments, he told me \\e could 
not a<%ise him t^^desistfroip that 
which he tbough^^ery rea^n^ 
able to^e attjemjj^ki ; and that 
for hi^jart he saw nq hope m 
any thinff but a treaty,$nor no 
to ctmpass but 

this that was proposM. How- 
ever, by the govAor's great dk- 
iigence and actimy, that course 
of petitioning or proposing w£s 
waved ; and the prince himsUf 
sent that message to sir iTHqjjias 
Fairfax, for a safe conduct, for 
the lords Hopton and Colepcp-. 
per, which was publif, and jaf- 
teHvards so much nejtlected. 

R 
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fi&OK Shortfy after the prince’s cofmiftg to Sb(etec«^the 
__!fl_iord Goring bang not then irefl# hut eng^gi^ in a 
IS45. course of pbysi^^^ired tiliat''te nifl^t hav® a ftee 
frr^ce Ik- conference with one’’ of?%h^^ui^ 'in Jaivate^ /in 
i^dG^^rng which, he professed he would disravier hiSjhOa^luid 
and one of ^yhatevcf had stuck with him. jaWfiereupon, accord- 

the priDce's ^ , 

council. ing, to appointment, the person ne had defied went 
to Idol* one morning to his lodg^g;Vhen' he caused 
all’ persons to withdraw; and*,bid^ Ms' seirvant.not 
to suffer any man to disturb them. W^en thc^ were 
by themselves, he hi^n with the^discoursh of “ un- 
“ kindnesses he had* apprehended from the.coancil, 
“ and from tilat person in particular ; but Confessed 
“ be had been deceived and abused by wropg infor- 
‘‘ 'mation: that he was now veiy-liensible of Uie-da- 
mage that had befallen the public by those private 
“ jealousies and mistakes ; and desired, that if any 
** thing had indiscreetly or passionately fallen from 
*.* him, it .might be forgotten ; and that they might 
“ all proceed vigorously* in what cojjcemed the king’s 
“ service ; in which he could not receive a better en- 
“ cOuragement, than by an assurance of that person’s 
“ friendship;*’ Froni this, he discoursed at large “his 
“ apprehe^ions of,^is brother Porter* of his coward- 
“ ice, and of his tr*achery,*with very great freedom 
“ in m{^y particular instances;” and concluded, 

“ that he resolved to quit himself of him;” and after 
two hours i^ent in those discourses, and in somewhat 
that concerned his father, in which he said,' “ he 
‘**was to receive this person’s advice by his> Other’s 

’*the person he had* desired as having passed between the " 
went to him] Origmally in MS, lords Clarendon and Goring. 

I went to him, and the whole in- bid] wished 
terview and conversation described 
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^it beuE^ about the goyenhneatof iBeh- book. 
daink,) as if I» had said all be meaht to say, 
asked the other ne^gl^iltly, " udikt he t^KHigbt of 
“‘the demands bb^had seht*l^ the lord Wentworth?” 
|>rGae8tiDg» “ he' had no piirate thoughts, but only 
“ an eye to the ‘public service ; towards the doing 
“ whereof, as the exigents of%fiaii« then stood, he 
“ did not tUnk hiimelf sufficiently qualified.” ^he 
other t(dd hini, “ that whatever he thought of them 
“ would not ^signify much, being but a single voice 
“ in council ; by the concurred advice whereof, he 
“ pi’esumed, the prince would gbvern hunsetf.' How- 
“ ever, if he would have him tell himdiiis opinion as 
“ a friend, he would shew himself so ill a courtier, 

“ as to tell it huh ^frankly ; which, except he re- 
“ formed him in his judgment, he should declare 
“ where it shquld be proposed, and, he believed, it 
“ would be^ the opinion of most of the lords, if it 
“ were not his.” Thereupon he told him yery freely 
and plainly, “ that he thought his demands^ nof fit 
“ for the prince to grant, nor seasonable for him to 
“ ask™; his authority being the same, as to the pub- 
“ lie, all his orders being obeyed, and the prince giv- 
“ ing him the same assistance, as if he were his lieute- 
“ nant general : that the prince had not hitherto in- 
“ terposed his authority in the governing that army; 

“ and therefore, that he conceived it unseasonable, 

“ at that time, for his highness to intere^ himself in 
“ th^ command thereof ; which he ^should do by 
making him lieutenant general; that the king hav- 
“ ing directed the prince to make the lord Hopton 
“ his lieutenant general, it would not become them 
“ to advise the prince to alter that designation, 

' his demands] it ”* to ask] to demand 

R 2 
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Prince Ru- 
pert cle- 
livers up 
Bn«ito1. 
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" without reeeivum hisi im^estjlk joattUMad:" tkere^ 
fyre ho him, since. ^ alteration ^wa^ no 

“ , wa7 Deoeagai7i and would inevitabfy' beget mnefa 
“ trouble, that he would'^ defer the pressiiig it, f till 
“ the king’s affairs should be. in a better pd^me.” 
Satisfied he was not, yet he forbore to importune 
the prince to that purpose at this time'*. 

About the middle of September, the {urince imng 
still at Exeter, the news came of the fatal loss of 
Bristol ; which, as all ill tMxidents at that time" did, 
cast all men on their faces, and damped all the for- 
mer vigour and actii'ity for a march. However, the 
former resolution p continued of drawing to Tiver- 
ton, and at least of defending those passes, and keep- 
ii^ the enemy from invading Devon : for the better 
doing whereof, and enabling them to fight, if Fair- 
&x should advance, the prince returned to Laun- 
ceston ; whither he summoned all the trained bands 
of Cornwall, and an appearance of the whole coun- 
try; which appeared very cheerfully, and seemed 


** till the — time.] Originally 
Urns in MS. : till tbe king might 
thoroughly consider, who might 
probably find some way to sa- 
tisfy my lord Hopton^ and by 
whose direction and command 
alone it could be fit to satisfy 
his lordship. 1 cannot say he 
was satisfied witli whut 1 said; 
for he objected many things, 
and told me, he bad reason to 
believe that all the council were 
not of my opinion ; and if he 
eou|d satisfy me, that he was re- 
solved to press the pritfce in it. 
I replied, that it might be other 
men were better courtiers than 
1, and spake not their opinions 


80 freely to him; (for 1 well 
knew my lord Colepepper, who 
was as far from consenting to 
those propositions as 1 was, was 
yet well contented that my lord 
Goring should believe other- 
wise ;) w^ho, when it came to be 
debated, would be of the same 
mind. However, 1 told him^ he 
should do well to propose it, 
and, if there w^re no more of 
my mind, he could lec^ve no 
prejudice by my dissent* He 
said, he would speak with me 
again the next day; but I heard 
no more of it, till I left Exeter, 
at that time] Not in MS. 

I resolution] resoludons 
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lirfetl iodiified to march id 'nrekon. Ih ihd thiim 
time the same he^igencd and disosrder coiitiimed^- 
the army, and the Ibrd Goring, with the same fieence 
and tincbncemedness, remained at Exeter, to the 
great scandal of the* country, and disheartening of 
the army. About the latter end of Sel>tember, his 
lordship writ a letter to the lord ColCpepper; in 
which he remembered him of the propositions Ifoiv 
merly sent by the Imd Wentworth to Launceston ; 
and recounted at large, but very unjustly, the dis- 
course which had passed between the other coun- 
sellor and him, at Exeter, upon that subject; in 
which he charged the other with aifewers very far 
from those he had received from him ; and desired 
his lordship, “ that, by his means, he might know 
“ positively what he was to trust to eoncludings, 

“ that, without such a commission as he desired, he 
“ could not be answerable for the mutinies and dis- 
orders of the array.” "V^hereupon, his highness, 
upon full consideration of fhe mischiefs that would 
attend his service, if he should consent to the mat- 
ter of those demands, or comply with the manner of 
the demanding, sent him word'', “that he would not 
“ for the present grant any such commission and 
wished him “ to pursue the former counsels and re- 
“ solutions, in advancing towards the eijemy ; all 
“ things being in a good forwardness in Cornwall to 
“ second him.” And so there was no further press- 
ing that overture ; however, he presumed to style* 
himself, .in all his warrants, and treaties with the 

T concluding] and concluded by the lord Capel 
' sent him word] MS, odd» : * style] write 
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BpOK coinmissiooers, mid in sortie wders* wMch he jpaut- 
ed, “ General of the west.” 

1645. Tjjg sudden and unexpected loss of Bristol was a 
new earthquake in all the little quarters the kiii^ 
had left, and no less broke aH the measures whksfa 
had been taken, and the designs which had been 
contrived, than the loss of the battle of Naseby had 
done. The king had made haste from Ludlow, that 
the Scottish army might no more be able to inter- 
nipt him *, and with very little rest passed through 
Shropshire and Derbyshire, till he, came to Well- 
beck, a house of the marquis of Newcastle in Not- 
tiiighamshire,'then" a garrison for his majesty; where 
he refreshed himself, and his troops, two days ; and, 
as far as any resolution was fixed in tho^ days, the 
purpose was, “ to march directly into Scotland, to 
“ join with the marquis of Mountrose who had, 
upon the matter, leduced that whole kingdom. Dur- 
ing his majesty’s short stay at Wellbeck, the gover- 
nor of Newark, with thS commissioners for Notting- 
ham and Lincoln, repaired to him, as likewise all 
those gentlemen of Yorkshire who had been in Pon- 
tefract-castle, (which, after a long and worthy de- 
fence, was lately, for mere* want .of all kind of pro- 
visions, surrendered upon good conditions; whereby, 

“ all the. soldiers had liberty to repair to their own 
“ houses, and might live quietly there,”) whereupon 
the gentlemen assured the king, “ they were as 
“ ready as ever, to serve him, when they should be 
“ required.” Whether the wontedy irresolution of 
tho^ about the king, or the imagination', upon this 

* orders] proclamations * mere] pure 

“ then] where was then t wonted] natural 
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repodrt of tiie gentleo^, that i hodj of fiiot |i^ht hook 
b e speedily gathered together is those parts, (which . 
was enough encouraged by the cheerhilness of all 
the gentlemen of the several counties,} prevailed, or 
not, so it was, that the kiog’‘ was persuaded, << that 
*• it was not best to continue his march, with that 
“ speed* he intended, towards Mountrose ; but that 
« it would be better to send an express to him, to 
** agree upon a fit place for their meeting ; and in 
“ the mean time, his majesty might be able to re- 
“ fresh his wearied troops, and to raise a body of 
“ foot in those parts.” To which purpose, Doncas- 
ter was proposed as a fit place to begin in : and to The king 
Doncaster, thereupon, the king went; -and the gen-^n«^ter. 
tlemen so well performed their undertaking, that, 
within three days, there was an appearance of full 
three thousand foot; who undertook, within four 
and twenty hours, to appear well armed, and ready 
to march with his majesty, what way soever he 
would go. 

Here again the king’s froward fortune deprived 
him of this opportunity to put himself into a posture 
of war. That very night, they received intelligence, 

“ that David Lesley was come to Rotheram with all 
“ the Scottish horse ;” which was within ten miles 
of Doncaster. The news whereof so confounded 
them, (as beaten and baffled troops do not naturally, 
in a short time, recover courage enough to endure 
the' sight of. an enemy,) that they ^concluded “he 
" came in pursuit of the king, and therefore that it 
" was now too late to proceed upon^ their northern 

M 

' prevailed, or not, so it was, ^ speed] strictness which ^ 

that the king] prevailed upon proceed upon] pursue 
them, but the king 
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BOOK ^mpeditkmi itnd the fnust «pee<^ ns- 
. “ move to a distance for his own secMnty.” 

Tht n^ tn W**®*^“P*®* made haste (witlmut expecting Aat 
Newwk. recruit of foot) from Doncaster, baiok i^n to New- 
atic; retolring then to go. directly to Oxford; 
whereas, in trath,*^ David Lesley knew noting 
the king’s being in those parts ; but, upon suddmi 
orders from Scotland, was required to march, with 
all possible expedition, vdth the horse, to rdieve hk 
own country from being totally overrun and sub- 
dued by the marquis of Mountrose; who had then 
actually taken Edinburgh. The orders had no 
sooner come to the Scottish army^ before Here- 
ford, but hc' begun his march, without the least 
apprehension of any enemy in his way, till he 
should come; into Scotland ; and so, as he had made 


a very long march that day, he came tired and wea- 
ried with his troops that night into Roth^ain. And 
he confessed afterwards, “ if the king had then fallen 
“ upon him, as he might easily have done, he had 
“ found him in a very ill posture to have made re- 
“ sistance, and had absolutely preserved Mountrose.” 
But by his so sudden retreat, David Lesley was at 
Mount ro»e liberty to pursue his march for Scotland, and came 
David Lea- upon Mountrose, before he expected such an enemy ; 
and so prevented his future triumph, that He was 
compelled with great loss to retire again mto the 
Highlands ; and Lesley returned time enough to re- 
lieve and support the Scottish army, after* tfeey 
Ai^re compelled to rise from Hereford. 


The king 
goes to Ox- 
ford. 


The king (now,) with great expedition ^ {wosecuted 

in truth,] Not in MS! ' after] when 

had no sooner come to the ^ now, with great expedition] 
Scottish army] no sooner came with wonderful expedition 
to the army 
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joflm^ 'to'Ox&nj^lhcw^ iidt ndtliMt hooie 

some starts oiit of the way;: by whidi he bad 
portunity Iso beat sonie quarters of new levi^ 
horse for the service of the parliament ; and, before 
the end Of August, he^arrived at Oxford ; where he 
did not stay more than twO days, but departed from 
thence again to Worcester, with a resolotion to at> 
tempt the relief of Hereford; which had defended 
itself bravely, and very much weakened the Scottish 
army by frequent sallies. They had only a body of 
eight hundred tqed horse remaining which David 
Lesley left ixdiind him when he marched with the 
rest into Scotland; and therefore the raising that 
siege uns thought the less difficult; and with this 
resolution bis majesty left Oxford thb third day after 
he came thither. Upon ^ bis arrival at Bagland, he Thence lo 
was certainly informed, “ that Fairfax had besieged 
‘‘ Bristol ;” ibr which nobody underwent any trou- 
ble ; for all men looked upon that place as well for- 
tified, manned, and victualled; and the king even 
then received a very cheerful letter from prince Ru- 
pert ; in which, “ he undertook to defend it full four 
” months.” So that the si^e being begun so late 
in the year as the beginning of Septembeir, there 
was reasonable hope that the army might be ruined, 
before the town taken. Therefore the king prose- 
cuted his former resolution, at least to endeavour 
the relief of Hereford. And as he was upon his 
march thither, he received intelligence, “ that the The Scot, 

rise from 

“ Scottish army, upon the notice of his purpose, was before He- 
“ that mmming risen in great disorder and confii-"g^’i“^ 
“ sion, and resolved to make their retreat on ‘the’^*'* 


® remaining] Not in MS. 


^ Upon] And upon 
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! — ** Gloucester.” This neirs was so welcome, and .his 

1645. was received with so full joy into the dty 

of Hereford, Hhat he slipped the opportunity he 
then had of discommoding at least, if not ruining 
the Scottish army*; which now phsaed through a 
strange country, where they had never been, and 
where the whole nation was extremely odious to 
the people. Nor would the governor of Gloucester 
suffer them to pass through his garrison, till they 
sent him word plainly, ‘‘ that if they might not pass 
“ through that town, they knew they should be 
“ very welcome to pass through Worcester by 
which argument he was convinced ; so that he 
permitted them to go through that town, from 
whence they prosecuted their march into the north. 
If', in all this time, they had been pursued by the 
king’s horse, considering the small body Jthey had of 
their own, there is little doubt to be made very 
many, if not the greater part of that army, had been 
destroyed. 

But the king’s heart was now so wholly set upon 
the relief of Bristol, that “ nothing else was thought 
upon, which might in any degree delay it. And so 
the king, from Hereford, advertised prince Rupert, 

“ that he had raised the siege of Hereford, and that 
“ the Scots were marched northward ; that he in-' 
“ tended speedily to relieve him ; and in order to it, 
** that he had ,then commanded general Goring, to 

* (}iat he slipped — army] that ** convinced] MS. adds: and 

there was not the oppdrtunity converted 
embraced to discommode at ^ If] And if 
least, if not to ruin the Scots ^ that] and 
army 
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*• draw what force he could out of the #est aivd to book 

“ inarch to the Somerset^ire side of Bristol; ajad 

“ that bis majesty would himself have a body 
“ three thousand foot, drawn out of the several gito- 
“ risons of those parts, which Should pass over the 
“ Severn, about "Eerkley-castle “ on Gloucestershire 
** side ; and that his horse, which were then above 

three thousand, should at the same time ford the 
“ Severn not far from Gloucester,” (as they might** 
have done,) ** and so join with his foot ; and this 
“ means, all thirigs being well concerted, they might 
“ hopefully fall on Fairfax’s quarters on both sides.” 

And the better to bring all this to pass, the king 
himself went the second time to Ragland, the house 
of the marquis of Worcester ; sending the horse to 
those several places, as might best facilitate the exe- 
cution of the design that was formed for the relief 
of Bristol. . 

But when the king came to Ragland, he received 
the terrible information of the surrender of Bristol, 
which he so little apprehended, that if the evidence 
thereof had not been unquestionable, it could not p 
have been believed. With what indignation “J, and 
dejection of mind, the king received this advertise- 
ment, needs no other description and enlargement, 
than the setting down, in the very wofds of it, the 
letter which the king writ thereupon to prince Ru- 
pert ; which, considering the unspeakable indulgence 
his majesty had ever shewed toward^ that prince, is 
sufficient evidence, how highly he was offended and 
incensed by that act ; which yet he took some time 
sadly to think of, and consider, before he would al- 

" castle] Omitted in MS. p not] never 

" might] might easily ^ indignation] consternation 
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Tiic king’s 
letter to 
prince Ru- 
pert upon 
bis surren- 
der of Bris- 
tol. 
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low’' himself to aliate so ncrach of hb natunil: 
dour towards him. As as he received thM^r- 
prishig intelligence, he presently removed frdlh' fta^- 
lahd, and returned to Herefoid, the post he choSe 
wherein to consider the desperateness* of the cdh^- 
tion he was in, and to enter upon dew consultatidhs. 
To that purpose, he sent orders “ for all the officers, 
and their troops, which had been sent into Shrop- 
“ shire, Worcestershire, and South Wales, to pro- 
“ vide for the relief of Bristol, to attend him there.” 
And as soon as he came to Herefond, he despatched 
an express with this letter to prince Rupert. 


Hereford, Sept. 1645. 

“ Nephew, ‘ 

“ Though the loss of Bristol be a great blow to 
** me, yet your surrendering it as you did, is of So 
much affliction to me, that it makes me not only 
“ foi^et the consideration of that place, but is like- 
‘‘ #ise the greatest trial of my constancy that hath 
“ yet befallen me ; for what is to be done, after one 
“ that is so near me as you are, both in blood and 
“ friendship, submits him.self to so mean an action ? 
“ (I give it the easiest term) such — I have so 
“ much to say, that I will say no more of it ; otify, 
“ lest rashness of judgment be laid to my charge, I 
“ must remember you of your letter of the 12th of 
“ August, whereby you assured me, that, if no ttiii- 
“ tiny happened, you would keep Bristol for four 

" 't 

'■ allow] give ^ “Nephew, &c,] Tim letter 

® ^he post he chose wherein is not in the MS. Lord Clarendon 
to consider the despertiteness] has only inserted after the words 
which was the j>ost he chose to prince Ruj>ert, &c. Enter the 
enter upon new considerations letter. See Clarendon State Pa- 
of the desperateness pers. 
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<Mnoatli8. you keep it four 4»ys ? ,Wks thane 
any like a mutiny? M<ne (fueations in^- 
“ be asked, but now, I confess, to littie purpose; 
** my conclusion is, to desire you to seek your wb* 
“ sistenc^ untij. it shall please~God to determine td* 
“ my condition, ifomewhere beyond seas; to which 
“ end I send you herewith a pass ; and I pray God 
“ to make you sensible of your present condition^ 
“ and give you means to redeem what you have 
“ lost ; for I shall have no greater joy in a victory, 
“ than a just o^sion without blushing to assure 
“ you of my being 

“ Your loving uncle, and most faithful friend, 

« c.r : '‘ 

With this letter, the kipg sent a revocation of all 
commissions formerly granted to prince Rupert, and 
signified his pleasure to the lords of the council at 
Oxford, whither prince Rupert was retired with 
his troops from Bristol, “ that they should require 
“ prince Rupert to deliver into their hands his com- 
“ mission.” And whether the king had really some 
apprehension that he might make some difficidty in 
giving it up, and make some disorder in Oxford, or 
whether it was the efil&ct of other men’s counsels, 
his majesty, at the same time, sent a warrant like- 
wise for the present imprisonment of colonel L^, 
(who was governor of Oxford,) as a person much in 
the 'prince’s favour, and therefore like to be subser- 
vient to any of his commands. ^But this circum- 
stance of rigour made the other judgment upon the 
prince thought to be over sudden, “ that he shhuld 
“ be made the first example of the king’s severity, 
“ when so many high enormities and miscarriages 
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BOOK of otters passed witliout bdi^ caUed in ^pies- 

“ tioo." And as nobody suspected tiie fs^iee’s te»Bt 
1645. in> submitting to the idog’s pleasme* se^ 

lonel Leg was generally believed to be a man of 
that entire loyalty to the king, that he was above 
all temptations : this circumstance of committing the 
governor, made the other to be likewise suspected 
to be more the effect of the power of some potent 
adversaries, than of** the king’s own severity*. 

When the prince of Wales y came to Launceston 
from Exeter, (which was about the middle of 
temter,) after the loss of Bristol, and the motion of 
the enemy inclined westward, it was then thought 
fit to draw all the trained bands of Cornwall to 
Launceston, and as many of them as could be per- 
suaded, to march eastward ; it being agreed at Exe- 
ter, “ that, if the enemy gave time, the force of both 
“‘counties (save what was necessary to te continued 
“ at Plymouth) should be drawn to Tiverton, and, 
“ upon that pass, to fight with the rebels for the 
better compassing whereof, it was ordered, “ that 
“ sir Richard Greenvil should command all the 
“ Cornish trained bands, whereunto ^ should be 
added his own three regiments, which he had 
“ formerly ® carried to Taunton who *' took them- 
selves to be so disobliged, both officers and soldiers, 
(as, in truth they were,) by the lord Goring, that 
they were absolutely disbanded, and could by no 
other means be gotten together, but upon assurance 
that they shoul(|^ be commanded by sir^ Richard 
Greenvil. Things being tens settled, Greenvil 
• 

” of] the effect of * ; ' whereunto] to which 

severity] rigour * formerly] Not in MS. 

y of Wales] Not in MS. who] and which 
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seemed well ei^dsfied, havu^ all tli^ md book 

eiKeourageiaait from tlm {mnce that was desired^ or. 
couM be given*’; and without any othdi* mdispOKt> 
tjon> t^an that, once in two or three days, he would 
write a letter either tp the prince himself, the Ituds, 
or Mr. Fanshaiw, extdling himself, and reproaching 
the lord Goring’s plundering horse, and sometimes 
sir John Berkley ; in all which he used a very ex- 
traordinary ^ licence. 

During the prince’s being at Exeter % sir. John 
Berkley had desired, that, in respect his continual 
" presence would be necessary at Exeter, since the 
** enemy apparently looked that way, his highness 
“ would dispose the command of the fences before’ 

“ Plymouth to such a person as he thought fit ; 

“ who ^ight diligently attend that service.” There 
was a general^ inclination to have sent back ^ sir Ri- 
chard Greenvil to that charge, which it was visible 
he looked for ; but there were three great points to 
be considered k ; the first, the pretence that general 
Digby had to that command ; to whom it originally 
bdonged*; and both he, and the earl of Bristol, ex- 
pected it upon this alteration ; he being at that time 
so well recovered in hi^ health, that he was well 
able to execute the coihmand : the next, that if it 
should be offered to Greenvil, he would' insist upon 
such amignations of contributions, ^as would notake 
the subsistence of the army and of the garrisons im- 

' ' * 
that was desired, or could prince’s jping to Exeter 
be given] tfiat could be, or was ^ sent* ck] remitted again 
desired ® three great points to be 

extraoVdinary] niarvellcHis consider^ o*bjec- 

During the prince’s beings tions against it 
at Exeter] Originally in MS.: I ^ as would niake\the sub- 
forgot to mention that at the sisteiice cif the army and of the 
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js^oir #e gratu^ 

*^. arhoie deaga beiiig t»^ to dmf stich A 
.ther, ^ ni^ht give the i^ls 'hatde, 
he without the Cbrnish trained inndfl^' insd 
other soldiers, whjp had run fcom their 
ther of which would march withoiit Hkhand 
Greenvil; and it was apparent, if he went to 
mouth, those old soldiers would go to him.' Besktea, 
his experience and ’activity was then thought most 
necessary to the marching army ; where thei^ was a 
great dearth of good officers. Hereupon, it was re- 
solved that general Digby should again resume ' the 
chm’ge about Plymouth*, but upon any extraordi- 
nary occasion, and advance of the l^emy, he was to 
receive orders from sir Richard Greenvil; and ac- 
cordingly, upon sir Richard Greenvil’s ad|[andng 
into Devon, and fixing a quarter at Oldngtoa^ Di^)y 
was ordered so to do; which he obseiyed accord- 
in^y. 

In the beginning of October, the lord Goring per- 
suaded the cominii^ioners of Devon, upon his pi^ 
mise to punish ana suppress all disorders ih the sol- 
diery, and that the marke^ should Ije. free, “ to 
“ double the contribution, bf^the county for six 
“ i^ks, and to assign half thereof to his, ann^ ;” by 
virtue wheiisbf he raised vast sums of ^bney ; but 
abpt^ nothing of the firmer disorders ami pres- 
aiTj^ : and the money so raised, instead of being re- 
gUllmly distributed %nongst the soldiers, was 'dis- 
* posed to such p|pons as he thought fit by his war- 
. rants to direct. But no sopi;^ was sfa* Thomas Fair- 

garrisogg as wo«|Jd’*thc garrisons 

be ’ ahtnit PlyrnouUi'l ai Ply* 

^ t^ie ftu^is^fence inouth . 
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&IC advanced as far as €ullanipinn>^tJuin1^ ;]a^ 
Gmng gave over the thoafbt of defendu^ Deveo, 
aa(L fc|y his letter of the eleventh ofiOctoher to 
the lord Ckdepepper, said, “that he had S^t ell the 
“ horse, but one thousand, w^ward, under the 
“ command qf the major genei-id, to join with the 
“ Cornish ; who were to advance ; and that himself, 
“ with one thousand horse, and all his foot, resolved 
“ to stay in Exeter to defend that town, if the enemy 
“ came before it; or to be ready to attend their rear, 
“ if they marched forward and therefore desired, 
“ that his highness would appoint whom he thought 
“ fit, to give orders to the lord Wentworth, his 
“ major general who was prepared not to dispute 
“ orders sent by any substituted by the prince.” 
Hereujwn, the prince had appointed gir Richard 
Green^ “to advance with the Cornish to Oking- 
“ ton,” and directed the major general “ to rec^ve 
“ orders from him but, by that time they two 
had disposed themselves in order as they did very 
handsomely and cheerfully, gen^l Goring changed 
his mind; and, within four days mter his former let- 
ter, he reti^^ with his thousand horse out of Exeter 
to Newton Rushell ; dillil^hen sent to the prince, by 
a letter to the lord ColCpepper, to know “ whetl^er 
“ sir Richard Green vil should receive -orders from 
“ him ; and offered to undertake any design ui^h 
“ sir Richard Greenvil, or ny himself, as the prince 
“ should direct; or that if hM||. presence and ^bnih 
“ mand should be thought, on t^ ^ount of any 
“ indisposition in thg Cornish towards^m, probable 
“ to .produce any incoi^enience.td "the service,* he 

« V 'a ** vT 

^ disposed themselves in order] disp5s^d tWr business intp order 
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BOOK " would vdttii)gly» for liiat expedition, |%sign his 
command to any persdn the prince would desi^ 
iiMa. « fQj. .» iigtimating Urithal, “ that if the lord Hop- 
“ ton had it, the lord Wentworth would 'willingly 
" receive orders from him.” ijis highness, the next 
day, writ to him, ** that he committed<the manage- 
" ment of the whole to his lordship ; and had com- 
“ manded sir Richard Greenvil to receive orders 
“ from him, who had then a good body of Cornish 
“ with him, and power to draw off the men from 
“ Plymouth, if there should be occasion.” 

The king’s having been in that perpetual motion, 
as hath been mentioned before, kept the express 
that had been sent to him from the counsellors, 
upon the first signification of his pleasure concerning 
the prince’s transportation into France,* from deli- 
vering that letter for some time. So that it was the 
middle of October before they received his majesty’s 
further direction. Then this letter to the lord Cole- 
pepper was brought back by the same express. 

^ “ Colepepper, 

The king*8 “ I have seen and considered youjfcijespatches ; 

nun^tiie “ ^nd for this time you content with results 

w!»"m W'ithout the reasons, leaVing you to find them : 
“ lord Goiiag must break through to Oxford with 
Ifis home, and from th|pce, if he can, find me out, 
“ wheresoever he shall understand I shall be ; the 
“ t^on about Newark being, as I conceive,* the 
“ most likely”* jfiace. But that which is of more 
“ necessity, indeed absolute, is,; that, with the l)est 
“ cbnveniency,^he- most, secrecy, and greatest expe- 

' This latter is -elated, ^ihirke * likely] likeliest 
Castle, 29 Sep. 1''645, , 
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dition, i97nce Charles be transported F^aaaoe ; 
“ where his mother is to have the sole care of hini, 
“ in all things but one, which is bis region *, and 
that miiht still be under the care of the bishop of 
** Salisbury ; and thi$ 1 undertake his mother shall 
“ submit unto.: concerning which; by my next de> 
“ spatch, I will advertise her ; this is all ; so I rest 
“ Your most assured iriend, CJmrlet i?.”® 


Though this letter was writ after the loss of Bris- 
tol, yet when it arrived, the hopes of the west were 
not thought desperate; and it was absolutely con- 
cluded between the lords"*, “ that, as the person of 
“ the prince was never to be in hazard of being sur- 
“ prised, so he was not to be transported out of the 
“ king’s dominions, but upon apparent, visible ne- 
“ cessity, in point of sfifety and the very suspicion 
of his going had been, both by the lord Goring and 
others, enviously whispered, to the great dishearten- 
ing of the people ; so that (besides that an unsea- 
sonable attempt of going might , have been disap- 
pointed) theyP saw that the loss of the whole west, 
both garrii^lhs and army, would immediately have 
attended that action*; aq^ therefore they** thought, 
they” should be absolved, in point of duty, by the 
king, if they* only preserved themselvel in a power 

" MS, adds: to which there “ power in paper as 1 can give 
was a postscript in these words : “ you. France must be the 

“ C. R, For lord .Goring’s bu- “ pla^ not Scotland, nor De.n- 
“ siness, thou^^h I wish it, I can- “ mark. C. R." 

“ not say it’ is absolutely prac- " the Ibrds] Originally us 
“ ticable; but forniy son’s, that P they] Or^mally we ^ 

“ is of necessity to be done.; yet "J they] OHgiiMlly we 
“ for the way, I leave it to your , they] Origmally we 
“ discredon, having already with “they] Original^ Vre 
“ you, as 1 conceive, as much 
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of obeying him, without executing his commaud at 
-that time; especially since general Goring thought 
it not reasonable to observe the orders, which were 
sent to him at the same time, for marching' towards 
the king, nor so much as advised with his highness, 
or communicated that he had received any such 
orders ; and yet his highness let him know, “ that 
“ he was well content, that he should break through 
“ with his horse to the king which he might have 
done. 

The enemy, having gained Tiverton, made no 
great haste to the west of Exeter, but spent their 
time in fortifying some houses near the town, on 
the east side, without receiving the least disturbance 
from the army ; the lord Goring entertaining him- 
self in his usual jollity lietween Exeter, Totness, and 
Dartmouth ; it being publicly spoken in Exeter, 
“ that the lord Goring intended to leave the army, 
“ and speedily to go beyond seas, and that lieutenant 
“ general Porter resolved to go to the parliament 
long before the prince understood general Goiing’s 
resolution to go into France, by* any intimation 
from himself. The twentictli of NoverabtJr, his lord- 
ship writ a letter from Exeter to the prince by the 
lord Wentworth, “ that, noW that the enemy and his 
“ lordship were settled in their winter quarters,” 
(whereas the enemy was. then as stirring as ever,) 
“ he did beg leave of his highness to spend some 
“ time, for the recovery of his health, in France 
intimating, “ that he hoped to do his highness some 
“ notable service by that journey and desired, 
that his army might remain entirely under the 
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“ command of the lord Wentworth” (whereas, not book 
above a fortnight before, he had writ, “ that the lord . 

“ Wentworth was very willing to receive orders 
“ from the lord Hopton”) “ until his return *, which, 

“ he said, shduld be in two months and so having 
despatched the lord Wentworth with this letter to 
the prince to Truro, his lordship, never attending 
his highness’s leave or approbation, went the same, 
or the next day, to Dartmouth ; where he stayed no 
longer than till he could procure a passage into 
France; whither, with the first wind, he was trans-rbe lord 
ported ; lieutenant general Porter, at the same time, tiiei. into 
declining the exercise of his command, and having*™‘“°‘ 
received several messages, letters, and a pass from 
the enemy for his going to London. After the know- 
ledge whereof, general Goring signed a. warrant for 
the levying t\vo hundred pounds upon the country 
for the bearing his charges. "The lord Wentworth, 
at the time of his being then at Truro, told some of 
his confidents", “ that the lord Goring intended to 
“ return no more to the army, or into England ; but 
“ relied upon him to preserve the horse from being 
“ engaged; -.-till he could procure a licence from the 
“ parliament to transport them, for the service of 
“ a foreign prince, which would be a fortune to the 
“ officers.” And the major general said* afterwards 
at Launceston, “ that he could not understand the 
“ lord Goring’s designs^; for that, at his going from 
“ tile army, he gave the officers great charge to pre- 

“ The lord Wentworth — con- * the major general sai^ the 

fidents] Originally : Dr. Frazier major 'general (who is a very 
told me, that the lord Went- worthy person) told me 
worth, at the tiqie of his being Goring’s designs] Goring , 
then at Truro, told him 
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uooK serve their reglpents, for he had hope to get leave 

“ to transport them;” and within few days after he 

16 - 15 . arrived at Paris, ’'he sent captain Porridge into Eng- 
land, to fetch all his saddle horses, and horses of ser- 
vice, upon pretence that he was to pretent them in 
France; though at the same time he assured his 
friends, “ that he was returning speedily with men 
“ and money ;” which was not the more believed by 
his sending for his horses. 

Though there had been no great modesty used in 
the discourses of the people towards general Goring, 
from the time of his first fastening in the west, espe- 
cially of the Cornish, whom he had most unskilfully 
irreconciled to him, by his continual neglects and 
contempts of them, (as he would usually before 
Taunton, when he viewed his foot, clap an Irish- 
man, or one of those soldiers who came out of Ire- 
land, who doubtless were good men, on. the shoul- 
ders, and tell him, in the hearing of the rest, “ that 
“ he was worth ten Cornish cowards,” the greatest 
part of 'his present strength, and all his future hopes 
depending upon the Cornish, many whereof had rea- 
son to believe themselves not inferior to any who 
had seiwed the king,) yet from the time that he left 
the army, and went for France, they gave them- 
selves a greater licence ; and declared, “ that he had, 
“ from the beginning, combined with the rebels ; 
“ and having wasted and ruined all the supplies 
which had be^n sent him, had now left a dissolute 
“ and odious army to the mercy of the enemy, and 
“ to a county more justly incensed, and consequently 
“ more merciless than they. They compared the 
“ loss of Weymouth, in the view of h^ army, after 
“ he had been in the town, and when the whole di- 
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« rectiott was in him, with the counter-scuffle at book 

“ Petherton-faridge, when two of%is own parties, 1_ 

“ pursuing the orders they had received, fought with 
“ each other, whilst the enemy retired to their own 
“ strengths : they remembered the voluntary, wan> 

“ ton, incensing the country ; the discountenancing 
“ the gamson of Lamport, and dissolving it ; the 
“ eating the provisions of the rest ; the cherishing 
“ the club-men ; and the lying with his whole army 
“ before Taunton full six weeks, (after he had de- 
“ dared the enemy to Ik; in his mercy, within six 
“ days,) and in ‘that time (pretending that he would 
“ in few days starve them) he suffered great quanti- 
“ ties of provisions to be carried into them, through 
“ his own quarters, and several interviews and pri- 
“ vate meetings to be by his brother Porter (whose 
“ integrity he had before suspected) and the chief 
“ officers of * the rel)els : the neglecting his body 
“ of foot, during the time that he lay before Taun* 

“ ton, by which he suffered al)ove two thousand to 
“ run away. They talked of the beating up his 
“ head quarter the day before the rout at Lamport 
“ at noon-day, for which no man was ever called to 
“ a council of war ; and that total rout at Lamport, 

“ as two of the most supine and unsoldierly defeats, 

“ that were ever known ; before which, or in those 
“ straits, or upon any other occasions of advice, that 
“ he never called a council of war to consider what 
“ was to be done ; and in that last business of Lam- 
“ port, himself was so far from being present, that 
“ coming in great disorder to Bridgewater, he said, 

“ he had lost his foot and capnon ; which indeed 
“ were brought off entirely by the care and diligence 
“ of the lord Wentworth and sir Joseph Wagstaff. 
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Bot)K “ They talked of his unheai'd of neglecting'^ the 
. “ army, after thdl retreat at* Bridgwater, insomuch 
1645. « jjg Qf between 4hrce and four thousand foot, which 
“ himself confessed he had after that business, (and, 
“ if his loss had been no greater than he own^d, 
“ must have been a far greater number, )^within six- 
“ teen days, he had not thirteen hundred, nor ever 
“ after recovered a man, but what was gotten up by 
“ the activity and authority of the prince. Lastly, 
“ they remembered his lying in Devonshire from the 
“ beginning of July, which was about the time of 
“ his retreat from Lamport, to the end of Novem- 
“ ber, when he went to France, (which was five 
“ months,) witli a body of above four thousand horse 
“ and foot ; destroying and irreconciling the coun- 
“ try to the king and the cause, without making 
“ the least attempt, or in any degree looking after 
“ the enemy ; whilst the rebels, by formal sieges, 
“ took in the garrisons of Bridgewater, Sherborne, 
“ and Bristol, and many other important ® holds.” 

Upon the whole matter, comparing his words 
and his actions, laying his doing and* his , not doing 
together, they concluded, “ that if he had bee^ con- 
“ federate with the enemy, and been corrupted to 
“ betray the west, he could not have taken a more 
“ effectual way to do it ; sinfe he had not interest 
“ enough by any overt act to have put it into their 
“ power and therefore they who had a greater 
opinion of his wit, courage, and conduct, than of his 
conscience and Imtegrity, presumed the failing was 

» f 

* neglecting] negligence of might easily have been made, at 
® at] from least ecjuul 

^ and foot] and foot, which inl|)ortant] lesser and im- 
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in the latter ; towards which opinion they were the 
more inclined, by many discourses* negligently let, 
fall by the enemy in their quartersj ‘|»that they were 
“ sure enough of Gtoring and by sir Thomas Fair- 
fax’^ applying himself to the taking those strong 
places after jthe rout at Lamport, without ever con- 
sidering or looking after the lord Groring’s army; 
which, he could not but know, consisted of a body 
of horse, equal in number to his own ; and had rea- 
son to apprehend those two populous counties of 
Devon and Cornwall could quickly recruit the foot ; 
“ which negligence (said they) Fairfax could never 
“ be guilty of, if he had not been well assured, that 
“ those forces should work them no inconvenience 
besides that, being unpursued. Goring might easily 
have made an escape, and joined with the king, and 
so have diverted all the enemy’s designs upon the 
west. 

Others who were not enough in love with the 
lord Goring, to desire to be joined with him in any 
trust, yet in their opinions clearly absolved him from 
any couibinatiolt with the enemy, or design of trea- 
chery, |ind imputed the slow managing the business, 
at his first coming into the west, and overslipping 
some opportunities of advantage, to his desire of 
being settled in that c(iliimand, and so not making 
haste, lest, the work being done, he might be neces- 
sitated to leave those parts, and be called to the 
king ; fqr, without doubt, though there was a recon- 
ciliation made between him and prince Rupert to 
that degree, that all the countenance general Goring 
received from court in prejudice .of the prince’s nu- 
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BOOK thoritj, and of Jjis council* was procured for him 
purely by that prince ®; who in one of his letters to 
Iiim, at such time as he was before Taunton, used 
these words ; “ what you desire in your letter, on 
“ the twenty-second of May, shall be observed ;^nd 
** assure yourself that prince Rupert shall maintain 
“ general Groring’s honour and power, and shall lose 
“ his life, rather than general Goring shall suffer for 
“ prince Rupert which letter (as he did any 
others, which he received from his majesty, or the 
secretaries, in cipher) he communicated to the com- 
pany in all his acts of good fellowship ; yet, I say, 
it was very evident, lie was resolved never to be in 
the same army with prince Rupert under his com- 
mand; and all his loose and scandalous speeches 
they imputed to an innate licence he had always 
given himself; and his gross and unfortunate over- 
sights, to the laziness and unactivity of his nature ; 
which could better pursue, and make* advantages 
upon good successes, than struggle and contend with 
difficulties and sti’aits. And they who had been 
nearest the observation found a great difference be- 
tween the presentness of his mind and vivacity in a 
sudden attempt, though never so full of danger, and 
an enterprise that required more deliberation, and 
must be attended with patience, and a steady cir- 
cumspection ; as if his mind could not be long bent. 
And therefore he had been observed to give over a 
game, sooner than gamesters that have been thought 
to have less fife. Many other passages must be at- 
tributed to his perfect hatred of all the persons of 
the* council, after he found they would not comply • 

'■ that prince] his highness 
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with his desires, and to his particular ambition j and 
both those passions of ambition and revenge might 
transport his nature beyond any limits. But what 
lie meant by his discourse at parting to the officers, 
for Jthe keeping the horse for the service of some 
foreign prince, was never understood, except he did 
really believe, that he should shortly return with a 
body of foot ; and so, that they should not be for- 
ward to engage with the enemy, or else to keep 
such a dependence upon him from the officers, that 
they should always hope for employment under 
him. 

Whilst sir Richard Greenrvil stayed at Okington, 
lie had several strange designs; which he always 
communicated to the prince, or lords, in writing; 
one of which was, “ to cut a deep trench from Barn- 
“ stable to the, south sea, for the space of near forty 
“ miles ; by which, he said, he would defend all 

Cornwall, and so much of Devon, against the 
“ world ;” and many such impossible undertakings ; 
at which they who understood matters of that na- 
ture thought him besides himself. Notwdthstanding 
the trained bands of Cornwall returned to their 

■t' 

homes, (having stayed out their month ; which was 
their first contract,) sir Richard Greenvil stayed still 
at Okington, with his "Ihree regiments of old sol- 
diers, having hamcadoed the town ; the pass being 
of very great importance to hinder the enemy from 
any * communication with Plymouth. And indeed 
the reputation of his being there with a greater 
strength than in truth he had at any time, was a 
great means of keeping the rebels on the east Side 
of Exeter ; as appeacs by their sudden advance, as 
soon as he removed from that post ; which he did 
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about the end of November, without giving the least 
.advice to the prince of such his purpose, and con- 
trary to the express desire of the lords Capd and 
Colepepper, who were then at Exeter, and, hearing 
of his resolution, had written to him very earnestly 
“ not to remove.” He suddenly retired with his 
three regiments from Okington into Cornwall, and 
mustered. his men upon the river Tamar, that di- 
vides Cornwall from Devon, with express command 
“ to guard the passes, and not to suffer any of the 
“ lord Goring’s men, upon what pretence or warrant 
“ soever, to come into Cornwall.” For the better 
doing whereof, he caused the country to come in to 
work at their bridges and passes, as he had done 
before, most unreasonably^, for the fortifying of 
Launceston ; and caused proclamations, and orders 
of his own, to be read throughout Cpmwall, in the 
churches, “ that if any of the lord Goring’s forces” 
(whom in those writings he charged with all the 
odious reproaches for plundering) “ should offer to 
“ come into Cornwall, they should ring the bells, 
“ and thereupon the whole f\)unty should rise, and 
“ beat them out by these unheard of and unwar- 
rantable means, preparing the country to such a ha- 
tred of the lord Goring, sfnd his forces, that they 
rather desired the company of the rebels ; so alien- 
ating all men’s spirits from resisting of the enemy ; 
and all this without so much as communication with 
the prince, till it was executed. 

About the last week of November, he came him- 
self to Truro to the prince, on the same day that 
his ‘highness had received letters from the lords at 
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Exeter, of the extreme ill consequence of sir Ri- book 
chard Green vil’s drawing off from Okington ; uppn 
encouragement whereof, a strong party of the enemy 
was come to Kirton. Whereupon his highness sent 
for air Richard Greenvil ; and, in council, acquainted 
him with those letters, and other intelligence that 
he had received of the enemy, and desimed him to 
consider what was now to be done. The^ext day, 
without attending his highness any more, but re- 
turning to his house at Worrington, he writ a long 
letter to Mr. Fanshaw of his advice, which he de- 
sired might be communicated to the lords; which 
was, “ that his highness should send to the parlia- 
“ ment for a treaty, and should offer, if he might ‘ 

“ enjoy the revenue of the duchy of Cornwall, and 
that they would not advance to disturb him in 
“ that county, that he would not attempt any thing 
“ upon them, but that they should enjoy the free- 
“ dom of all their ports in Cornwall for trade, with- 
“ out any disturbance by his majesty’s ships and 
so, in plain English, to sit still a neuter between the 
king and the parliament, at a time when there was 
a body of horse sujierior to the enemy in those 
parts ; and when an equal proportion of foot might 
have been gotten together; and when his majesty 
had not the face of an army in any other part of 
England. The prince was very much troubled at 
this letter, and the more, because he found sir Ri- 
chard Greenvil had contracted a great friendship 
with such of iiis highness’s servants, *as he had rea- 
son to believe less zealous and intent upon tlie ho- 
nour and prosperity of the king ; and because* he 
had discovered he laboured very much to infuse a 
jealousy into the governor of Pendennis-castle, “ that 
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“ the prince intended to remove him from that com- 
_ “ mand, and to confer it upon the lord Hopton f to 
which purpose he had written to the governor from 
Okington, ^when the lord Hopton, and the chancel- 
lor, were sent down thither tp assist him in the for- 
tifying and supplying that castle ; which if they had 
not done, ia;would not have held out, as it did after- 
wards,) “Jjhat the lord Hopton had a commission to 
“ take tl»t charge from him ; but that he should 
“ not suffer such an affront to be put upon him ; for 
“ he, and all his friends, would stick to him in it 
whereas there was never the least thought or inten- 
tion to make any alteration in that government. 

Shortly after that letter of the twenty-seventh, 
sir Richard Greenvil writ again to Mr. Fanshaw, to 
know how liis propositions were approved ; to which, 
by direction, he returned, “ that the council had not 
“ been yet together since the receipt of them ; the 
“ lords Capel and Colepepper being not then re- 
“ turned from Exeter ; and that therefore his pro- 
“ positions « had not been yet debated.” He pro- 
ceeded in the mean time in his forlifications there, 
and, about the middle of December, the prince con- 
tinuing at Truro, he sent several letters to the gen- 
tlemen of the county “ to mfeet him at Launceston 
one of which letters I saw, to colonel Richard Arun- 
del ; in which, “ he desired him to bring as many 
gentlemen, and others of ability, as he could, as 
“ well the disaffected, as well affected ; for that he 
“ intended to communicate to them some propo- 
“ sitions, which he had formerly preferred to the 
“ prince, and though they were not hearkened to 
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“ there, he believed would be very acceptable to his 
“ countrymen of Cornwall but the prince’s sud<&h . 
going to Tavistock disappointed that meeting. ' 
Shortly after the lord Goring’s going into France, 
the prince, being informed from Exe|er, “ that the 
“ enemy, at the same time having finished tfieir 
“ works, which kept the city from any nslief (sa the 
“ east side, were now drawing their for^j^s, to the 
“ west side, whereby that city would bok speedily 
“ distressed thought it necessary to send the lords 
Brentford, Capel, Hopton, and Colepepper, to confer 
with the lord Wentworth; who lay then at Ash- 
burton, six miles from Totness, and with sir Ri- 
chard Greenvil, who was ready to draw some foot 
into Devon, to the end that such an understanding 
might be settled between them two, that^the service 
might proceed: their lordships being directed, by 
instructions under his highness’s hand, upon consi- 
deration of the state of the ibrees, and conference 
with the lord Wentworth, and sir Richard Greenvil, 
to advise what speedy course should be taken for 
the relief of Exfter, (the prince having at the same 
time disbursed a thousand pound ready money to 
two merchants of Exeter, for provision of corn for 
that city,) presuming that both the one and the 
other would have been very ready to have received 
and followed the advice which their lordships should 
give. 

The place of meeting was appointed to be Tavi- 
stock, where every body was, save £he lord Went- 
worth ; but he failing, the lords, having directed sir 
Richard Greenvil how to dispose of himself, went 
themselves to Ashburton, near twenty miles further, 
to the lord Wentworth’s quarter ; where they spent 
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* they had reason to have expected. His lordship was 
1 * 645 . veiy - jealous of diminution in his confmand, which 
general ^ring had devolved to him, and expressing 
himself oftentimes to them very unnecessarily, ‘‘ that 
“ he would receive orders from none but the prince 
“ hiigself whereupon, and upon the importunate 
calling for relief from Exeter, their lordships “thought 
“ it ab^oTutely necessary, that the prince himself 
“ should advance in person, as well to bring up as 
“ great a body of the Cornish as was possible, (which 
“ without his presence was not to be hoped for,) as 
“ to dispose the command of the whole forces in 
“ such manner, as mjght probably be for the best 
“ advantage ; the best that was to be hoped for 
“ being to bring the enemy to fight a battle ; and 
“ that they might be ^ enabled t^that purpose, by 
“ joining with the foot that were in Exeter ; which 
“ was a considerable body For the conducting 
so great a design, u{K)n wiiich no leas than three 
crowns depended, the lord Wentworth could not lie 
thought of interest, experience, or reputation enough ; 
and yet there was so great regard, that he should 
not suffer in his honour, or the imaginaiy trust de- 
volved to him by general Goring, or rather indeed 
that no notable hazard might be run, by any unne- 
cessary mutation in commands, at a time when the 
soldier was to be led to fight, that it was resolved, 
“ that he should be rather advised than commanded ; 
“ and that if h*e comported liimself with that temper 
“ and modesty, as was expected, all resolutions should 

’’ that they might be] to ■ a considerable body] very 
be hopefol 
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" be foraied in council, and all 
“ should iss||e in his name’‘.” 

The next >day aFter Ohnstnias ua r , ^lup ' TrciM.iic& 

H i.., . n ^ 

being very sharp', th^e pnnce went Truro to , * 

Bodmin ; and the next day to Tavistfljj^; whe^ the 
lords of the council attended ; the lord Wentwnrth 
continuing at Ashburton, and his horse spread over 
that part of the country which was at a%, 'distance 
from the enemy. Sir Richard Green vil^ Vho at- 
tended likewise at Tavistock, had sent three regi- 
ments of foot tQ Okington, under the command of 
major general Molesworth ; which were secured by 
the brigade of horse under tnajor general Web, who 
was quartered near those parts, and the Cornish" 
trained bands were to come up within a week ; the 
blockade before Plymouth .was maintained by gene-' 
ral Digby, w4h'ldbout twelve or thirteen hundred 
foot, and six hundred horse ; but the whole contri- 
bution assi^ed for the support of those forces was • 
taken by th# lord Wentworth’s horse ; so that the 
prince was compelled to supply those men, out of 
the magazines ot victual which he had provided in 
Cornwall for the army when it should march ; and 
to leave his own guard of horse upon the skirts of 
Cornwall; there being no* quarter to be had for them 
nearer his own person. ^ 

About this time,™ sir Thomas Fairfax quartered 
at a house about two miles east of Exeter, sir Har-‘ 
dress Waller with a brigade of his ^my at Kirton, 
and another part of the army had possessed PoV- 
dram-house, and the church, Hulford-house, and 
some other holds on the west side ; so that no JJro- 

'* his name] his own name than a march 
’ very sharp] fitter for a fire n About, this time,] ATol in AfS. 
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—I — long the brmy under Goi'ing had 'subsist upon the' 
provi^onsijwithin, and kept all supply from entering: 
the advice taken at Tavistock, upon the prince’s 
coining thith^ was, “ that a& soon as the Cornish 
“ foot should be come up, his highness should march 
“ with' those, his own guards, and as many foot as 
“ might ' conveniently be taken from before Ply- 
“ mouth, by leaving horse in their place, to Totness; 
“ where a magazine should be made of provisions 
“ for the whole army, both by money (for which the 
“ county would yield great store of provisions) and 
“ by victuals brought odt of Cornwall by sea for 
which likewise directions were given : “ from that 
“ place it was concluded, that the prince might join 
“ with the forces in Exeter, except the rebels should 
“ draw their whole body betweea^^em ; and then 
“ that garrison would be able both to relieve itself, 

“ and to infest the enemy in the rear ; and the prince 
“ might retire, or fight, as he found iCNnost conve- 
“ nient and advantageous to him.” Resolutions tie- 
ing thus fixed, and the Cornish being not expected 
in full numbers till the week following, the prince 
chose to go to Totness ; where all things necessary 
might Ije agreed with th^ lord Wentworth, who 
might conveniently attend there, his quartern being 
within six mUes ; and where directions might be 
given for making the magazine, towards which 
money® had been returned out of Cornwall. 

^^Tlje next day after the prince came thither, the 
lord Wentworth attended him, and was informed in 
coihicil, what had* been thought reasonable at Ta- • 
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vistock ; the whicli he apj^oved of : the prince th^ book 
called to see^a list of the quarters, that thefetipon it 
might be agreed how the whole army jdiould be 
quartered when they came together; to which end, 
the next day the lord Wentworth brought the quar- 
ter master general Pinkney, who indeed governed 
him. At the first council, the loi-d Wentworth told 
the prince, “that he was to declare one thing to 
“ him, at the entrance into business, and for the 
“ prevention of any mistakes, that he could receive 
“ no orders fronj any person but his highness ; the 
“ lord Goring having reposed that trust in him, and 
“ given him a commission and instructions to that 
“ purpose which he often repeated afterwards in 
council; and, in the debate of quartering, talked 
very imperiously, and very disrespectfully, and one 
day, after he had^een drinking, very offensively to 
some of the .council, in the presence of the prince. 

The time was not conceived seasonable for the prince 
to declare h<^ the army should be commanded, till 
he had brought it together, and till he had his own 
guards about him ; and so the prince, though he was 
nothing satisfied in the lord Wentwoi'th’s carriage, 
only told him, “ that he would take the command of 
“ the army upon himself^ and issue out orders as he 
“ should think fit ;” and having visited the port and 
garrison of Dartmouth, and taken snfficient course 
for the providing the magazines, and settled the dif- 
fererfces about. quartering, he returned, to Tavistock; 
resolving, with all. possible expedition, to march jnriih 
the whole body of foot to Totness, according to for- 
*iner appointment. • * ' 

The day before the prince begun his journey to 
Tavistock, he received a letter from the king his 
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Oj^ord, 1th of November, 1645. 

“ Charles, 

A letto « I leave others to tell you the news of these 
king to the “ parts, which are not so ill, as, I believe, -the rebels 
p""“- « ^ould make you believe : that which I think fit 

“ to tell you is, I command you, as soon as you find 
“ yourself in a probable danger of falling into the 
“ rebels’ hands, to transport yoursejf into Denmark ; 
“ and, upon my blessing, not to stay too long upon 
“ uncertain hopes withih this island, in case of dan- 
“ ger as above said. 'For, if I mistake^not the pre- 
“ sent condition of the west, you ought not to defer 
“ your journey one hour: in this I am not absolutely 
“ positive; but I am directly jKisiti^, fhat your going 
“ beyond sea is absolutely necessary for me, as I do, 
“ to command you ; and I do not restrain you only 
“ to Denmark, but permit you to choose any other 
“ country, rather than to stay here : as for Scotland 
“ and Ireland I forbid you either, until you shall 
“ have perfect assurance, that peace be concluded 
“ in the one, or that the earl of Mountrose, in the 
“ other, be in a very good condition ; which, upon 
“ my word, be is not now : so God bless you. 

• “ Your loving father, Charhs if.” 

Though the intimations in this letter were strong 
for a present remove, yet they not being positive, 
and the time of the year being such, as that the 
pi*ipce could not l^e blocked up by sea, and so could* 
choose his own time, and having one county entire, 
'and Exeter and Barnstable in the other well garri* 
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aoned, besides the blockade before Plymouth and book 
the reputation of an army, the council were of opi-. 
nion, that the time was not yet ripe; hnd„so pursued 
the former design of joining the Cornisli to the 
horse, and to endeavour the relief of Exeter; for 
which purpose, the prince undertook the journey be- 
fore mentioned to Tavistock, the day after Christ- 
mas day ; and, at his coming thither, received this 
other letter from the king. 

^ Oxford, tlw 1th of December, 1645. 

“ Charles, 

“ I writ to you this dky month; of which, few Aiiotlier 
“ days after, I sent you a duplicate. The causes ofM^ma^-"” 
“ my commtods to you in that letter, are now mul-^**‘^' 

“ tiplied. I will name but one, which. I am sure is 
“ sufficient fgrsilvhat I shall now add to my former : 

“ it is this ; I have resolved to propose a personal 
“ treaty to the rebels at London ; in order to which 
“ a trumpeff is by this time there, to demand a pass 
“ for my messengers, who are to carry my propo- 
“ sitions ; which if admitted, as I believe it will, 

“ then my real security will be, your being in an- 
“ other country, as also a chief argument (which 
“ speaks itself without'an orator) to make the rebels 
“ hearken, and yield to reason : whereas therefore I 
“ left you by my last to judge of. the time, I abso- 
“ lutely command you to seek for carefully, and 
“*take the^ first opportunity of transporting yourself 
“ into Denmark, if conveniently you can ; but ra- 
“ ther than not go out of this kingdom, immediately 
“ after the receipt of this, I permit, and conftnand 
“ you to repair to any other country, as France, 

“ Holland, &c. whereto you may arrive with most 
’ T 3 
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“ convenient siecurity as to jour passage ; for no- 
. “ thing else is to be feared : I need not recommoad 
“ to you the Ifeaving the country in the best posture 
“ you may, it so speaks itself, as I shall always 
“ do to be 

“ Your loving father, Charles R.” 

His highness, as he used to do, as soon as he had 
perused the letter, which, as the rest, was written in 
the lord Colepepper’s cipher, and by him deciphered, 
delivered it again to his lordship, “ to be secretly 
“ kept, and communicated to the other three for 
it was by no means yet' safe to trust it farther. 
They were much troubled at the receipt of this let- 
ter ; for, l)esides that it found them in the article of 
the most probaldc design had been on foot since the 
late disasters, to preserve the west; if they should 
have attempted to have given obedience to that com- 
mand, the sudden, unexpected, and unreasonable 
leaving the army, would visibly have declared what 
the intent had been, and would probably have en- 
gaged the people, and the soldiers, (who would have 
wanted neither intelligence, nor instigation from the 
prince’s own servants ; of whom the lords could not 
rely upon three men,) they being full of hope in the 
enterprise they were upon, and full of dislike of the 
other they were to choose", to have prevented it; 
in whichP, they might reasonably have expected as- 
sistance from thg garrison of Pendennis; from which 
place lus highness was necessarily to remove^himself. 
So that if the prince should attempt i to go, and 


® were to choose] should have p iti which] towards which 
chosen 4 should attempt] attempted 
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succeeds the army, upon that discountenance,, must 
disstdve ; and if he succeeded not, there migljt be a. 
fatal consequence of the endeavour ahd disappoi|)t- 
ment. Then, though they had long kept' a ship in 
the harbour in readiness, and had at that tiine an- 
other frigate of Mr. Hasdunck’s, yet by its having 
been* carried with so much secrecy that very few 
had taken notice of it, they‘ could not be provided 
for so long a voya^ as to Denmark, which, with 'so 
important® a charge, would require two months’ 
victual at leas);. But that which troubled them 
most, was the veiy* argument w'hich his majesty 
was pleased to use for Itis so positive command ; 
which, to their understanding, seemed to conclude 
rather, that his highness’s transportation '(at least 
without an immediate absolute necessity >’) was at 
that time most . unseasonable : for if, in cx}>ectation 
of a treaty, his majesty should venture his royal per- 
son in London, and sliould be received there, and at 
the same time his highness’s person should be trans- 
ported out of the kingdom, by his majesty’s own 
commands, (which could not then have been con- 
cealed,) it was reasonable to lielieve, that not only 
the rebels would make great advantage of it, as an 
argument against his 'majesty’s sincere intentions, 
and thereby draw unspeakable and irreparable pre- 
judice upon him; but that his own council, by which 
he was disposed to that overture, and whose assist- 
ante he must^ constantly use, would ^take themselves 
to be highly disobliged by that act ; and they would 
lose all confidence in their future counsds. 

’■ succeed] succeeded “ important] precious * ‘ 

' by its tiaviug been] it bad ‘ very] Not in MS. 
been s' absolute necessity] iinpiil- 

* they] and therefore they sion of necessity 
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Upon the^’vrht^ matteiv the lonls were unani- 
mou^jr of opinion^ ^ that tiie relief of Exetar wax to 
“(,})roceed in the manner formerly i^reed, and that 
the princl^s person was to be present at it and 
thereupon they sent an express to the king« wi^ a 
despatch signed by the four who were trusted, a du- 
plicate whereof was sent by another express the 
next day, in which they presented a clear state to 
his majesty of his forces, and the hopes they then 
had of improving their condition by the prince’s 
presence; of the condition of Exeter, and of the 
strength, as they conceived, of the enemy : and of 
the inconveniency, if not the impossibility, of obey- 
ing his majesty at that time. They farther informed 
his majesty of “ the great indisposition, that they 
“ perceived, in all the servants towards his highness’s 
“ leaving the kingdom ; and that th^ jealousy was 
“ so great of his going into France’', that they had 
“ reason to believe that many who were very faith- 
“ ful, and tender of his safety, would rather wish 
“ him in the hands of the enemy, than in that king- 
“ dom ; and therefore, when the time* of necessity 
“ should come, (which they assured his majesty they 
“ would with any hazard watch and observe,) they 
“ must prefer the continuing him still within his 
“ majesty’s own dominions, and so to waft him to 
“ Scilly, or Jersey, and from thence conclude what 
“ was to be done farther. They presented likewise 
their humble opinion to him, that in case' be 
“ should be engaged in a personal treaty at London, 
“ (which they conceived the rebels would never ad- 
“ mit, without such acts first obtained from his ma- 
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«jeBt7«as m%ht invalidate his pow{|i^, and confirm book 
“ theirs,) how inconvenient it might Im, withqpt the ■ 
privity of those counsellors, whom ha^as then '.to 
“ trust, to transport the prince, excepPm danger of 
** surprisal, before the issue of that treaty might be 
discerned assuring his majesty, “ that nothing 
should put his highness’s person into the hands of 
** the parliament, but his majesty’s own commands ; 

“ which they should not resist in his own dominions, 

“ nor, they conceived, any body else, if he were out 
“ of them.” 

t 

The appearance at Tavistock answered the ex- Tlie lord 
pectation ; there being full two thousand four hun- worth's 
dred of the trained bands, very cheerful, and ready at 
to march ; at Okington were eight hundred old sol- Asi'^urton. 
diers, under major general Molesworth ; the foot with 
the lord Wentworth were given out to be eight hun- 
dred, with the lord Goring’s guards which were in 
Dartmouth ; and to be drawn thence upon the ad- 
vance to the army : from Barnstable, the governor 
had promised to send five hundred men ; and out of 
Exeter, at the least, a thousand five hundred men 
were promised : all which, with his highness’s 
guards, might well be depended upon for six thou- 
sand foot. The horse ‘was very little fewer than 
five thousand ; whereof his highness’s guards made 
near seven hundred ; so that, if all these could have 
been brought to fight, the day seemed not despe- 
rate. The foot were appointed to^ have marched 
the morrow, when the news came, “ that the enemy 
“ was advanced, and had beaten up the lord Went- 
“ worth’s quarters in two several.places and short- 
ly after the news, the lord Wentworth himself came 
in, in great disorder, not informed of the particular 
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of his loss, but conceived it to be ^eater than in 
tnith(.it was, though many men, and moife horses, 
were takenJn both places. The prince was very, 
desirous tt^ursue the former resolution, and to 
have advanced with the whole body to Totaoess; 
but the lord Wentworth did not only allege, “ that 
“ probably the enemy was possessed by that time of 
“ Totness, but that he had in truth no hope to rally 
“ his horse together, in any numbers, till they might 
“ be allowed three or four days’ rest.” Whereas all 
that rout had been occasioned by, small parties of 
the enemy, who, at day time, came into their quar- 
ters, and found no guards, but all the horse in the 
stables ; and their whole body moved not in two 
or three days after ; encouraged, it was thought, by 
the great disorder they found tho.se troops to be in. 
Matters standing thus, and it being .absolutely ne- 
cessary, by reason of this disorderly retreat of the 
horse, to draw off the blockade from Plymouth, Ta- 
vistock was no longer thought a place for the 
prince’s residence ; his highness by the advice of a 
council of war removed to Launceston ; whither all 
the foot were drawn, and the horse appointed to 
keep the Devonshire side of the river; and from 
thence he hoped he should l)e speedily able to ad- 
vance towards Exeter. 

The king had stayed at Hereford, as hath been 
said, in great perplexity and irresolution ; . not 
knowing which way to take, but most indined to 
go to. Worcester; till he was assured, ‘‘that the 
“ whole strength of the parliament in the north was 
“ gathered together under the command of Pointz , 


their whole body] their gross 
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and that he was already cotne between Her^i’d book 
and Worcester, with a body of above three thou-. 

im. 

that it would lie very hard for his majesty to get to 
Worcester, whither his purpose of going was, upon 
the new resolution he had taken again to march 
into Scotland to join with Mountrose, who was yet 
understood to be prosperous. This ^ being the only 
design, it was not thought reasonable “ to prosecute 
“ that march by Worcester, and thereby to run the 
“ hazard of an engagement with Pointz ; but rather 
“ to take a more secure fiassage through North 
“ Wales to Chester ; and thence, through Lanca- 
“ shire and Cumberland, to find a way® into Scot- 
“ land, unobstructed by any enemy that, could op- 
“ pose them.” , Tliis counsel pleased ; and within tiic- king 
four days, though through very unpleasant ways, ('liester, 
the king came within half a day’s journey of Ches- 
ter; which he found in more danger than he sus-J™‘®‘^ 
pected ^ ; for within three days, before, the enemy, 
out of their neighbour garrisons, had surprised both 
the outworks and suburbs of Chester; and had 
made some attempt upon the city, to the great ter- 
ror and consternation of those within ; who had no 
apprehension ^ of such a surprise. So that this un- 
expected coming of his majesty looked like a desig- 
nation of Providence for the preservation of so im- 
iwrtant a plaqe: and the besiegers^ were no less 
amazed, looking upon themselves as lost, and the 
king’ s troops believed them to be in their power. 

• 

** This] And this pected 

^ a way] a passage ^ had no apprehension] had 

^ suspected] expected or sus- been without apprehension 


‘‘ sand horse and dragoons ; with which^e was ap- 
pointed always to attend the king’s motion:” so 
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BOO K Sir Marmaduke Langdale was sent with most of 
the horse over Holt-bridge, that he might be <mi' the 
1646. gjjst side of the river Dee; and the king, with his 
guards, the lord Gerrard, and the rest of the horse, 
marched directly into Chester, with a resolution, 

‘‘ that, early the day following, sir Marmaduke 
** Langdale should have fallen upon the back of the 
“ enemy ^ when all the forpe of the town should 
“ have sallied out, and so enclosed them.” But sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, being that night drawn on 
a heath two miles from Chester, ^|ad intercepted a 
letter from Pointz, (who had marched a much 
shorter way, after he \^as informed which way the 
king was bound,) to the commander that was before 
Chester, telling him, “ that he was come to their 
“ rescue, and desiring to have some foot sent to 
“ him, to assist him against the king’s horse and 
the next morning he appeared, and wps charged by 
sir Marmaduke Langdale, and forced to retire with 
loss ; but kept still at such a distance, that the fool 
from before Chester might come to him. The be- 
siegers begun to draw out of the suburbs in such 
haste, that it was believed in Chester, they were 
upon their flight ; at«d so most of the horse and fcot 
in the town had order to pursue them. But the 
others’ haste w'as to join with Pointz ; which they 
quickly did ; and then they charged sir Marmaduke 
Langdale; who, being overpowered, was routed, 
and put to fljght; and pursued by Pointz evSn to 
the .walls of Chester. There the earl of Litchfield 
with the king’s guards, and the lord Gerrard with 
thfe rest of the horse, were drawn up, and charged' 
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Pointy and forced him to retire. But the disorder book 

of those horse which first fled, had so filled the naav - .1 

row ways, which were unfit for horse to fight in, 
that at last the enemy’s musketeers compelled the 
king’s horse to turn, .and to rout one another, and 
to overbear their own officers, who would have re- 
strained them. Here fell many gentlemen, and offi- 
cers of name, with the brave earl of Litchfield ; who 
was the third brother of that illustrious family, that 
sacrificed their lives* in this quarrel. He was a very 
faultless young man, of a most gentle, courteous, and 
affable nature, and of a spirit and courage invinci- 
ble ; whose loss all men exceedingly lamented, and 
the king bore it with extraordinary grief. There were* 
many persons of quality taken prisoners, amongst 
whom sir Philip Musgrave, a gentlemap of a noble 
extraction, and ample fortune in Cumberland and 
^V'estmoreland ; who lived to engage himself again 
in the same service, and with the same affection, 
and, after very great sufferings, to see the king re- 
stored. This defeat broke all the body of horse, 
which had attended the king from the battle of 
Naseby, and which now fled over all the country to 
save themselves; and were as much dispersed, as the 
greatest rout could produce. 

The design of marching northward was now at 
an end; and it was well it was so; for about this 
very time Mountrose was defeated by David Lesley; 
so- that if the king had advanced farther, as he re- 
solved to have done, 4he very next day after he 
came to Chester, he could never have been able to 
have retreated. He stayed in Chester only one night The king 

retires to 
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.which he had come, to Denbigh-castle in North 
I64r). being attended only with bre hundred horse; 

rally his ’ and there he stayed three days to refresh himself, 
and to rally such of his troops .as had stopped j with- 
in any distance. So that, in a shor^time,^ he had 
in view four and twenty hundred horse ; hot 
ther to go with them was still the difficult question. 
Some {Moposed “ the isle of Anglesey, as a place of 
" safety, and an island fruitful enough to support 
“ his forces ; which would defend ^self against any 
“ winter attempt, and from whence he might be 
“ easily transported into Ireland or Scotland.” Tliey 
who objected against this, as very many objections 
might well be made, proposed “ that his majesty 
“ might commodiously make his winter quarters at 
“ Worcester, and by quartering his trpops upon the 
“ Severn, between Bridgenorth and Woiyester, stand 
“ there upon his guard ; and, by the access of some 
“ other forces, might be able to fight with Pointz 
who, by this time, that he might both be able the 
more to straiten Chester, and to watch the king’s 
motion, had drawn his troops over the river Dee 
into Denbighshire ; so that he was now nearer the 
king, and made the march last”’ proposed much the 
more difficult ; but there was so little choice, that it 
was prosecuted, and" with good success ; and there 
being another bridge to pass the Dee some miles 
further, and thrpugh as ill ways as any those cotfn- 
tries have", his majesty went over without, any op- 

j stopped] stayed ' in a short time,] Notin MS. 

*' distance.] MS. addx And last] No^ in MS. 
there he stayed till his broken " and] Not in flfS. 

troops were rallied again ; so “ have] are supplied with 

that, &c. I 
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))osition; and had, by this means, left Pointz a full book 

day’s journey behind. HereP prince Maurice waited ^ 

on his majesty with eight J^undred horse, part 
whereof was of prince Rupert’s regiment that came 
out of Bristol. And now being thus strengthened'!, 
they less app^hended'' the enemy; yet continued 
their niarch without resting, till, by fording the Se- 
vern, they cami' to Bridgenorth, the place designed. 

Npw®. every body expected, that they should forth- Thence to 
with go to Worcester, and take up their winter 
r|uarters^; but ujpon the news of the surrender of 
J3erkley-castle in Gloucestershire, and of ’'the De- 
vizes in Wiltshire, two strong garrisons of the king’s, 
it was urged, “ tliat Worcester would not be a'good 
“ place for the king’s winter residence, and Newark 
“ was proposed as a place of more securjty.” This 
advice was the more like to be embraced, because it 
was vehemently pursued upon a private and parti- 
oular interest. 

Though prince Rupert had submitted to the king’s 
pleasure, in resigning his coifnmission, yet he resolved 
not to make use of his pass, and to quit the king- 
dom, till he might first “see his majesty, and give an 
account of the reasons which obliged him to deliver 
up Bristol, and wqs I'eatly to begin his journey to- 
wards him, as soon as he could be informed where 
the king intended' to rest. The lord Digby, who had 
then the chief iilhuence upon his majesty’s councils, 
and was .generally believed to be the sole cause of 
revoking the prince’s commission, and of the order 
sent to him to leave the kingdom, without being 

J 
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IXt ** • 

! — odium of all this proceeding fell upcm 1>iiil ; .and 

therefore, to the breaking of that'jploud 

upon him, which threateni^d his ruin, (for*)^' had 
not only the indignation^ of prince Rupert, mad all 
his party to contend with, but the ^tr^^e malice 
of the lord Gerrard ; who used to hate ^eaftil}^ Upon 
a sudden accident, without knowing*why : oret and 
above this, as prince Rupert would have ad dasy 
journey to Worcester, so prince Maurice was gover- 
nor there, who had a very tender ^sense o^ the se- 
verity hil brother *had undergone, and was ready to 
revenge it : whereas if the king ^ent to Newark, 
the journey from Oxford^ thither ^would be mpch 
more difiicult, and prince Maurice would be with- 
out any authority there,) these reason^ were motives 
enough to the lord Digby", to be vejy solicitous to 
divert the king from Worcester, and to incline hiin 
to Newark; and his credit was so great, that, against 
the opinion of everyother man, the king resolv^ to 
take that course : so having stayed only one d^ at 
Bridgenorth, and from thence isent sir^Thomas Glem- 
ham to receive the goveriiihent of Oxford, he made 

Tiirnceiu haste to Litchfield; and uien .passed with th# spend 

NewBrk ^ ^ ^ * 

to Newark, that he was thdre as^ soon as the govep- 


The con- 
dition of 
the gar- 
rison of 
Newark *^1 
this time. 


nor had notice of his purpose. '■In’" this mp.nner,,i^ 
the greatest perplexity of his ow;n kffair^ 
majesty compelled to condescend l^o the'p^cimir 
and private pa^ions of other men. ^ , i* V 

When the king came to Newark, he be^k 
self to the regulating the disorders* of th^t g^*W- 


* indignation] fury * the disorde^]'th<[ ver^VfpAt 
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son ; w:Mch, by their great luxury aa^.excesse^ lii 
a tkpe of ‘so general calamity, had ^ven justJ^ scan-, 
dal to the commissioners, to all the country. 
The ganifien consisted df about two thousand horse 
and afid to tholse there were about four and 
ta^enty coloi^s and general officers, who had all 
liberal adsignm^ts out of the contributions, according 
toi th^ qualities ; ,so that though that small county 
paid inbre contribution than any other of that big- 
ness® in "England, there was very little left to pay . 
the ^bmmojq, soldiers, or to provide for anyj^ther ex- 
penses. ' This made so great a noise, that the king 
found it absolutely necessary to reform it ; and® re>- 
duced some of tl^q. officers entirely, and lessened the 
pay pf others; which added to^* the number of the 
discontented which was' very much too numerous 
befonB;^, Now ^reports were spread abroad with great 
confidence, and the advertisement sent from several 
places, though no author named, “ that Mountrose, 
“ after his defeat, b|^an acaess ofthose tropgs W^iich 
“ were therir::absent, Jiad f<;^ght again with David 
“ Lesley,; and tptally defe^ed him ; Mi(f that he was 
“ marched, toV^fds |he borders wifti a strong army.” 
This newsj how*' groundl|sf^oever, was so very good 
that it-tras pas^ly believed, |,nd believed to that de- 
gP'M, th^ the“j;ing nim^elf declared a resolution, the 
thi^ time,.*‘ to j^^vance, and join with Mountrose;” 
and thb lord I^by (who knew» that prince Ru- 
pert wde; alrfeadyf upon .his way froha Oxford, and 
that prin^, Maurice had met him at Banbury) pre- 
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BOOK vailed so fai-j’that the king resolved, withwirt defayi 
nr expecting any confirmation of the .report, to 
164;'). « move northward to meet the news, and, if it fell 
“ not out to his wish, he vi^puld return to Newark.” 
In this resolution, after a week’s stay at Newark, he 
marched to Tuxford; and the next^day to Well- 
beck, having, in his way, met with the same general 
reports of Mountrose’s victories ; which were "inter- 
preted as so many confirmations ; and therefore, 
though the king assembled his council to consult at 
Wellbecfe, he declared, “ that he n\)uld not have it 
“ debated, whether he sljould advapce or«retire; but 
“concerning*' the manner of his 'advancing; since 
“ he was resolved not to rt'tire ; which he was sure 
“ would lie attended with more mischief than .could 

t. 

“ accompany his advancing.” 

This declaration, how disagi’eeable" soever it was 
to th^ sense of much the major part, left very little 
to be consulted upop ; for since they must advance, 
it Was easily agreed, “ that tl^y should march the 
“next day to Rothcr^m ; §nd that the troops' 

“ should be^dWwri to ^ndezvous, the next morn- 
“ ing, at such ah hour^ and „so the ofBcers were 
rising*^ to give orders' oiA ^or the execution of what 
was resolved ; when, ip the instant, ope knocked at 
the door ; who, being calle^ in, was /ound to be the 
trumpeters formerly sent from Girdifr to the Scot- 
tish army, with a’%tter to the earl of Leven, general 
thereof; who Had taken hiin with^im as far as Ber- 
wick,' before he would suffer him to be discharged. 

^ concerning^ Not m lVf*S. found to be tVie trumpeter') and, 

ibe troops] tbe army being cabed m, was tbe trum- 
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The king asked him, ‘'what he had heard of the book 
“ marquis of Mountrose ?” He answered, “ that the . 

“ last news he had heard of him was, that he was 
“ about Stirling, retiring farther north ; and that 
David Leisley was in Lothian, on this side £din- 
“buigh ; and 'that the Scottish army lay between 
“ North Allerton and Newcastle.” This so unex* 
pected relation dashed the former purpose ; and the 
lord I)%by himself declared, “ that it was by no 
“ means fit for his majesty to adyance ; but to retire 
“ presently to Newark which was, by ev.ery body, 
agreed to; and the rendepous of the army for the 
next morning to .continue. ^Vhen they were at the. 
rendezvous, the king declared, “ that though it was 
“ not judged , fit for himself to advance northward, 

“ yet he thought it very necessary, thaf sir Marma- 
“ duke Langdale sliould, with the horse under his 
“ comniand,-march that way; and endeavour 4o join 
“ with Mountrose.” And, having said so, his ma- 
jesty looked upon sir Maripaduke ; who very cheer- 
fully submitted to his majesty’s pleasure ; and said, 

“ he had only one * suit to make tb llis majesty ; 

“ which was, that the lord t)igby might command 
“ in chief, and he under him.” All who were pre- 
sent, stood amazed at wliat was now said^; of which 
no word had passed in council : but when the lord 
Digby as frankly, accepted of the command, they 
concluded, that it had been concerted before be- 
tween the king a|id the other two. ' 

No man contradicted any thing that had* been* 
proposed; and so immediately, upon the pla^, a 
short commission was prepared,* and signed by the 

*' at what was now said] at all that had been said ' had been] was 
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! — of all the forces raised, or toi be raised, for the kii^ 

1645. jjjg other side of Trent; and with this com- 
mission he immediately departed from the kii^, tak- 
ing with him from the rende;tvous all the northern 
horse, with sir Marmaduke Langdale, and sir Bi- 
chard Hutton, high sheriff of Yorkshire, together 
with the earls of Carnewarth and Niddisdale, and 
several other Scottish gentlemen : he marched in the 
head of fifteen hundred horse ; and so in a moment 
became a general, as well as a secretary of state ; and 
marched presently to Doncaster. 

Because this expedition was in a short time at an 
end, it will not be amiss to finish^ the relation in 
this place; there being no occasion to resume it 
hereafter. The lord Digby was informed at his be- 
ing at Doncaster, “ that there was, in a town two or 
“ three miles distant, and little out of the way of 
“ the next day’s march, one thousand foot newly 
“ raised for the parliament which he resolved, the 
next morning, to fall upon : and did it so well, that 
they all threw down their arms, and dispersed; 
whereupon he prosecuted his march to a town called 
Sherborne, where he stayed to refresh his troops; 
and whilst he stayed there, he had notice of the ad- 
vance of some troops of horse towards him, under 
the command of colonel Copley : . Digby presently 
sounded to horse, and having gotten some few troops 
ready, marched with them out of the town; and find- 
ing Copley standing upon a convenient ground, he 
would not stay for his other companies, but imme- 
diately charged them with that courage, that he 


^ iinish] Omitted in MS. 
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routed most of their bodies ; which, after a short re- book 
sistauce, fled, and were pursued by his horse through 
Sherborne ; where the other troops were refreshing * 
themselves ; who discerning the flight of horse, in 
great consternation, Concluded, that they were their 
own fellows, who had been routed by the enemy : The'iord 
and so with equal confusion they mounted their routed at 
horses, and fled a& fast as the other, such ways, as fn Vo"™* 
they severally conceived to be most for their safety. “’’"*• 

By this means, a troop that remained upon the field 
unbroken, fell upon the lord Digby, and those officers 
and gentlemen who remained about him’; who w'ere 
compelled to make their retreat to Skipton ; which 
they did with the loss of sir llichard Hutton, (a gal- 
lant and worthy gentleman, and the son and heir of 
a very venerable judge, a ihan famous in his genera- 
tion,) and twb or three other persons ; and with the 
loss of the lord Digby ’s*" baggage; in which Was his 
cabinet of papers; which, being published by the 
parliament, administered afterwards so much occa- 
sion of discourse. 

At Skipton, most of the scattered troops came to- 
gether again, wdth which he marched, without any 
other misadventures, through Cumberland and West- 
moreland, as far as Dumfries in Scotland ; and then, 
neither receiving directions which way to march, 
nor where Mountrose w’^as, and less knowing how to 
retire without falling into the hands of the Scottish 
army upon the* Borders ; in the higlTest despair, that 
lord, sir Marmaduke Langdale", the two earis, and 

. » 

" that lord, sir Marmaduke 
Langdale] the lord Digby, with 
sir M. Langdale 
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IX 

the Isle of Man; and, shortly after, for Ireland; 

JC45. we shall leave them, all the troops being left 

by them, to shift for themselves. Thus tl^>se fifteen 
hundred horse which marched northward®, within 
very few days were brought to nothing; and the 
generalship of the lord Digby, to an end. But if it 
had not been for that extraordinary p accident of the 
flying of his own troops, because the enemy fled, (as 
the greatest misfortunes which befell that noble per- 
son, throughout the whole course of' his life, usually 
fell out in a conjunrture when he had near attained 
to what he could wish,) he had without doubt been 
master of York, and oif the whole north ;' the par- 
liament having no other forces in all those parts, 
their garrisons excepted, than those foot which he 
first defeated, and those horse which hb had so near 
broken. The temper and composition* of his mind 
was so admirable, that he was always more pleased 
and delighted that he had advanced so far, which he 
imputed to his own virtue and conduct, than broken 
or dejected that his success was not answerable, 
which he still charged upon second causes, for which 
he thought himself not accountable, i 

When the lord Digby and sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale left the king, his majesty marched back to 
Newark with eight hundred horse of his own guards, 
and the troops belonging to the lord Gerrard ; and 
quickly heard of the misfortune that befell the 
northern adventurers ; upon which he cbncluded 

' t ^ 

northward] northward from ^ thought himself not ac- 
that rendezvous countable.] could not be ac- 
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that it inrould not be safe for him to stay longer in- book 
the place where -he was, for by this time Pointz; was 
come with all his troops to Noftinghaiii, and Rossi- 
ter with all the force of Lincolnshire to Grantham ; 
and. .all t^e power his majesty had was not in any 
degree strong enough to oppose either of them ; so 
that he was only to watch an opportunity by the 
darkness of the nights, and good guides, to steal 
from thence to Worcester, or Oxford ; in either of 
which he could only expect a little more time and 
leisure to consider what was nexf^ to be done. 

But before his majesty can lea«e Newark, he must An account 
undergo a new k^nd of morlification from his friends, content, 
much sharper than any he had undergone from his 
enemies; which*, without doubt, he suffered* with 
much more grief, and perplexity of mind. Prince 
Rupert was «ow come to Belvoir-castle, with his 
brother prince Maurice, and about one hundred and 
twenty officers who attended him ; Mdth which he 
had sustained a charge from Rossiter, and broke 
through without any considerable loss. When the 
king heard of his being so near, he writ a letter to 
him, by which “ he required him to stay at Belvoir 
“ till further'order and reprehended him “ for not 
“ having given obedience to his former commands.” 
Notwithstanding this command, he came the next 
day to Newark, and was met by the lord Grerrard, 
and sir Richard Willis, governor of the town, with 
one huudi’ed horse, two miles in his^way. About an 
hour after, with this train, he came to the cojurt; and 
found the king in the presence; and, without" cere- 
mony, told his majesty, “ that he was come td ren- 

next] more * suffered] tolerated 

* which] and which without] without any 
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" der an account of the loss of and to dbsr 

“ himself from those imputations which bad been 
“ cast upon him.” The king said very little to him ; 
but, meat being brought up, went to sup)er ; and, 
during that time, asked some questions of prince 
Maurice, without saying any thing to the ot^er. 
After he had supped, he retired to his chamber, 
without admitting any farther discourse; and the 
prince returned to the governor’s house, where he 
was well treated and lodged. The king, how dis> 
pleased soever, thought it necessaiy’^ to hear what 
prince Rupert would say, that he might with the 
more ease provide for his own escape from thence ; 
which it was high time to make. So he appointed 
the next day to hear his defence, which the prince 
made with ‘many protestations of “ his innocence, 
“ and how impossible it was long to defend the fort, 
“ after the line was entered.” His majesty did not 
suspjjct his nephew to have any malicious design 
against his service, and had no mind to aggravate 
any circumstances which had accompanied that ac- 
tion ; and therefore, cifter a day or two’s debate, 
caused a short declaration to be drawn up, by which 
prince Rupert was absolved and cleaned from any 
disloyalty, or treason, in the rendering of Bristol, 
but not of indiscretion. So* that matter was settled; 
upon which the king expected the prince should 
have departed, as himself resolved to prosecute the 
means for his ow n escape, without communicating it 
to himt 

The change y of the posture of the enemy, and’' 
Poinlz’s coming to' the north side of Trent, made 

* So] And so change 

y The change] And by the ^ and] by * 
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his majesty'* resolve to b^n his march on Ums fihxn- 
day night, being the twentieth of October; which, 
he imparted to none but two or three of the nearest 
trust. Birt the differences were grown so high be- 
tween the governor m[)d the commi^ioners, (who 
were all the principal gentlemen of the country, and 
who had with** courage and fidelity adhered to the 
king from the beginning, and whose interest alone 
had preserved that place,) and had been so much 
increased*^ by the mutual contests which had been 
between them in the presence of the king, that there 
was no possibility of reconciling Ithem, and very lit- 
tle of preserving the garrison, but by the removal of 
the governor; which was sd evident to the king, 
that he resolved on that expedient; and, on the 
Sunday morning, sent for sir Richard Willis into his 
bed-chamber ;• and after many** gi^cious expressions 
of “ the satisfaction he had received in his service, 
“ and of the great abilities he had to serve Ijim,” 
he told him, “ his own design to be gone that night ; 
“ and that he resolved to take him with him, and to 
“ make him captain of his horse guards, in the place 
“ of the earl of Litchfield, who had been lately killed 
“ before Chester,” (which was a command fit for*^ 
any subject,) “ and that he would leave the lord 
“ Bellasis governor of Newark, who being allied to 
“ most pf the gentlemen of the adjacent counties, 
“ and having a good estate there, would be more 
“ acceptable to them.” His^ maje^y condescended 
so far, as to tell him, “ that he did not hereby give 

® made lus majesty] which ^ many] very many 
made him ® fit for] equal to 

^ with] with all * His] And his 
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** a jVdgment on the commis^oners’ 8ide» who he 
. “ declared had been to blame in many particnlars ; 

and that he himself could not have an ampler vin> 
“ dication, than by the honour and trust he now 
conferred upon him : but he found it wou^i be 
much easier to remove him, than to reform the 
“ commissioners ; who, being many, could not be 
“ any other way united in his service.” 

Sir Richard Willis appeared very much troubled ; 
and excused the not taking the other command, 
“ as a place of too great honour, and that his 
“ fortune could not maintain him in that employ- 
“ ment:” he said, that'his enemies would triumph 
“ at his removal, and he should be looked upon as 
“ cast out and disgraced.” The king replied, “ that 
“ he would* take care and provide for his support; 
** and that a man'l could not be looked upon as dis- 
“ graced, who was placed so near his person ; which, 
“ h^, told him, he would find to be true, when he 
“ had thought a little of it.” So** his majesty went 
out of his chamber, and presently to the church. 
When he returned from thence, he sat down to din- 
ner; the lords, and other of his servants, retiritig 
likewise to their lodgings.*^ Before the king had 
dined, sir Richard Willis, with both the princes, the 
lord Gerrard, and about twenty officers of the garri- 
son, entered into the presence chamber : V^illis ad- 
dressed himself to the king, and told him, “ that 
“ what his majfesty had said to him in private, 
“ was mow the public talk of the town, and very 
“ ffiuch to his dishonour;” prince Rupert said, “ that 

^ I 
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sir Richard Willis was to be removed fnh- book 

o IX* 

vemment, for no fault that he had committed^ but 1- 

for being his friend:” the lord Gerrard added, 

“ that it the plot of the lord Digby, who was a 
“ ti^tor, and he wouM prove him to be so.” The 
king was so' surprised with this manner of be- 
haviour, that he rose in some disorder from the 
table, and would have gone into his bed-chamber ; 
calling sir Richard Willis to follow him ; who an- 
swered aloud, " that he had received a public injury, 

“ and therefore *that he expected a public satisfac- 
“ tion.” This, with what had'*passed before^, so 
provoked his majesty, that, with greater indignation 
than he was ever seen possessed with, he com- 
manded them to depart from his presence, and to 
“ come no more into it and this with such cir- 
cumstances in his looks and g^ure, as well as 
words, that tliey appeared no less confounded ; and 
departed the room, ashamed of what theyjhad 
done ; yet* as soon as they came to the governor’s 
house, they sounded to horse, intending to be pre- 
sently gone. 

The noise of this unheard of insolence quickly 
brought the lords who \yere absent, and all the gen- 
tlemen in the town“, to the king, with expressions 
full of duty, and a very tender sense of the usage he 
had endured. There® is no^ doubt, he could have 
proceeded in what manner he would against the of- 
fenders. But'his majesty thought ft best, on many 
considerations, to .leave them to themselves, and to 

be })unished by their own reflections ; and presently 

• ^ 
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mediately betook himself to hia charge, and placed 
the guards in such a manner as he thought 
sonable. In the afternoon, a petition |nd remon- 
strance was brought to the kibg, signed by tfaSl^o 
princes, and about four and twenty officers; in wUch 
they desired, “ that sir Ricbai'd Willis might receive 
“ a trial by a court of war ; and if they found him 
“ faulty, then to be dismissed from his charge : and 
“ that, if this might not be granted, they desired 
“ passes for themselves, and as many horse as de- 
“ sired to go with #hem.” Withal, they said, “ they 
“ hoped, that his majesty would not look upon this 
“ action of theirs as a mutiny.” To the last, the 
king said, “ he would not now christen it ; hut it 
“ looked very like one. As for the court of war, he 
“ would not maki that a judge of hiS actions ; but 
“ for the passes, they should be immediately pre- 
pared for as many as desired to have them.” The 
next” morning the passes were .sent to them ; and in 
the afternoon they left the town ; being in all about 
two hundred horse ; and went to Wyverton, a small 
garrison depending upon Newark; where they stayed 
some days ; and from thence went to Belvoir-castle ; 
from whence they sent one of their number to the 
parliament, “ to desire leave, and passes, to go be- 
“ yond the seas.” ♦ 

Besides the exceeding trouble and vexation that 
this action of his nephews, towards whom he had 
always expressed such tenderness and indulgence, 
gaVe the king, it had well nigh broker the design he 
had for his present escape ; which was not possible 
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IX. 

siter drew every day nrau'er, believingi they had so- 
encompassed him round, that it was not possible £car 
him to ge^ out of their hands. They had now be- 
si^l^ Shetford-house; a garrison belonging to New- 
ark, and kept strong guards between that and Bd- 
voir, and stronger towards Litchfield; which was 
the way they most suspected his majesty would in- 
cline to take*"; so that the truth is, nothing but Pro- 
vidence could conduct him out of that labyrinth: 
but the king gave not himself over. He had fixed 
now his resolution for Oxford, fand sent a trusty 
messenger thither with directions; that the horse of . 
that garrison should be rea^, upon a day he ap- 
pointed, between Banbury and Daventry. Then, 
upon Monday, the third of ‘November, early in the 
morning, he sent a gentleman td^Belvoir-castle, to 
be informed af the true state of the rebels’ quarters, 
and to advertise sir Gervas Lucas, the governor of 
that garrison, of his majesty’s design to march thi- 
ther that night, with order that his troops and 
guides should be ready at such an hour ; but with 
an express charge, “ that he should not acquaint the 
“ princes, or any of their company, with it.” That® 
gentleman being returned with very particular in- 
formation, the resolution was taken “ to march that ' 

“ very night,” but not published till an hour after 
the shutting the ports. Then order was given, “ tliat 
“ all should be ready in the market-place, at ten of 
“ the clock and by that time the horse were all 
there, and were in number between four and five 
hundred, of the guards and of other loose regiments; 

s believing] and believed incline to 
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. was placed in some troop ; which done, about eleven 
1645. Qf tj,g eiock, they began to march ; the king himself 
retr* in the head of his own troop marched in the middle 
alfwd' the whole body. By three of the clock in ^he 
morning they were at Belvoir ; without the kask'hi* 
terruption or alarm given. There sir Grervas Lucas, 
and his troop, with good guides were ready; and at<- 
tended his majesty till the break of day ; by which 
time he was past those quarters he* most appre- 
hended; but he was still to march between their 
garrisons; and therefore made no delay, but marched 
all that day ; passing" near Burleigh upon the hill, 
a garrison of the enefny, from whence some horse 
waited upon the rear, and took and killed some 
men, who either negligently stayed behind, or whose 
horses were tired*. ' Towards the evetiing the king 
was so very weary*, that he was even. compelled to 
rest and sleep for the space of four hours, in a vil- 
lage within eight miles of Northampton. At ten of 
the clock that night, they begun to march again ; 
and were, before day, the next morning past Da- 
ventry ; and, before noon, came to Banbury ; where 
the Oxford horse were ready, and waited upon his 
And anivts majesty, and conducted him safe to Oxford that 
'*"■ * day ; so^ he finished the most tedious and grievous 
march that ever king Was exercised in, having been 
almost in perpetual motion from the loss of the 
battle of Naseb^ to this hour, with such a variety of 
dismal accidents as must have broken the- spirits of 
any man who had not been truly magnanimous.’’' 

^ he] which he ' truly magnanimous.] the 
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At Oxford, the Jdng. found himself at rest and ease book 

to revolve and reflect upon what was past, and to 1_ 

advise and consult of what was to be done, with 
persons of entire devotion to him, and, of steady 
judgfnents • and presently after his coming thiftier, 
he y/frit that letter of the seventh of November ^ 
and, shortly^ after, the other of the seventh of De- 
cember ; both which are mentioned before, and set 


down at large. 

The prince of Wales did not enjoy so much rest 1646. 
and ease in his (jiiarters ; for, upon the hurry of theaffaire ilf * 
retreat of the horse, which is meoitioned before, and^LTthi. 


which indeed w^ full of confusion, very many of 
the trained bands of CornwaH broke loose, and run 


to their houses, pretending “they feared that the 
“ horse would go into that county, and plunder 
“ them^” f<ir which fear they ha'fl the greater pre- 
tence, because, upon the retreat, many regiments 
had orders :6'om the lord Wentworth to quarter in 
Cornw^ ; of which his highness was no sooner ad- 
vertised, than he sent his orders positive, “ that no 
“ one regiment of horse should be there, but that 
“ they should be all quartered on the Devon side.” 
Upon" that, they were dispersed about the county, 
for the space of thirty miles breadth, as if no enemy 
had been within two days’ march of them. There ^ 
were now drawn together, ^d to be engaged to- 
gether in one action against the enemy, all the horse 
and foot of the lord Goring ; the command whereof, 
the lord .Wentworth cHallenged to himself by de- 
putation ; the horse and foot of sir Richard Green- 
vil ; and the horse and foot of general Digby,' nei- 
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— I — other, besides liie guards; #bich nobody ^eteeied 
to ^mmand but the lord Capel. Whe.^b ponncie 
removed from Tavistock, the raising the Uockade 
from Plymouth was absolutely necessary, and itw-as 
concluded, as hath been said, at a council of '?^ar, 
“ that it would be fit for his highness to remove to. 
‘‘ Launceston; whither the trained bands and the rest 
“ of the foot should likewise come, and the horse 
“ march on the Devonshire side, and quarter most 
“ conveniently in that county.” The care of the re- 
treat, and bringing the provisions from Tavistock, 
was committed to sir Richard Greenvil ; which was 
performed by him so 'negligently, that besides the 
disorders he'’ suffered in Tavistock, by the soldiers, 
a great part of the magazine of victuals, and three 
or four hundred pkir of shoes, were leff there ; and 
so lost. The day after the prince came to Laun- 
ceston, sir Richard Greenvil writ a lettCT to him, 
wherein he represented “ the impossibility of keep- 
“ ing that army together, or fighting with it in the 
“ condition it was then in told him, “ that he had, 
“ the night before, sent directions to major general 
“ Harris,” (who commanded the foot that came from 
alwut® Plymouth,) “to guard such a bridge; but 
“ that he returned him word, that he would receive 
“ orders from none bm^general Digby ; that general 
“ Digby said, that he would receive orders from 
“ none but his‘ highness ; that a party of the lord 
“ Wentworth’s horse had the same night come into 
“ his quarters, where his troop of guards and his 
“ firelocks were; that neither submitting to the com- 
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f< 4 p^t^e^]lien had bhea^kiyed ; ilud; tbafr^Bomtiiiiiad 
sfme {daoe, draim up agamst, an* 
odber.; tlwt it was absohitdjr oecessai^ his liigh* 

**me^ aho'uld''*'coiifidtute (me superior officer* &om 
“■ all those indepead^ officers might receive 

“ ord^; vithocit which, it would Qot*be possible 
“ for that army to be k^it together, or do servKe ; 

“ that £or his own part, he knew his severity and 
“ discipline had rendered him so odious to the lord 
“ Goiing's horsi^ that they wcndd sooner choose to 
“ s^’ve the enemy, than receive orders from him 
therefore he desii'ed his hi^uiess to constitote ** the. 

“ earl of Brentford, or the loiti Hopton, to command 
“ in chief, and then he hoped, some gimd might be 
“ done against the enemy.”* 

The mis^ief was more visiUC ' by much than a 
remedy ; it was evident some action must be with 
the enemjr u^hin few days, and what inconvenience 
would flow from any alteration, at such a conjanc- 
ture of time, was not hard to guess, wh^ both of- 
flcer and soldier were desirous to take any occasion, 
and to find any excuse to lay down tb^ arms ; and 
it was {dain, though there were very few who could 
do good, there were enough that could do hurt ; bor 
sides, whoever was fit to uudartake so great a ti'ust 
and charge, would be very b^dly entreated to take 
upon him the command of a dissolute, undisciplined, 
wicked, beaten army, upon whidi he must eug^e 
his honour, and the hope of what was left, without 
having time to reform or instruct them. That which 
made the resolution neoessary*’* was, that though 

necessary] easy 
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® 00 K thi^e was little hope of doing good by any alteratbn 

in command, there was evident and demonstrable 

1646. attended no: alteration; and ^hey who were 
truked might be accountable to the world, for not 
advising the prince to do thatj which, how hopeless 
soever, only remained to be done. 

The lord Thereupon*, on the fifteenth of Janua]:y, his liigh- 
mXT'n'’- made an order, “ that the lord Hopton should 
reLains of “ chaigc of the whole army upon him ; and 

Wentworth should command ail the 
Loniwent-« horsc, and sir Richard Greenvil the foot.” It was 

worth . 

command 8 heavy imposition, I confess, upon the lord Hopton; 
Grwnvil (to the which nothing but the mosj abstracted duty 
the foot, obedience could have submitted,) to take charge 
of those horse whom only their friends feared, and 
their enemies laughed at; being only terrible in 
plunder, and resolute in running away. ' Of all the 
trained bands of ComwaU, there w^'e not three 
hundred left; and those, by some iiffusions from 
Greenvil and others, not so devoted to him as might 
have been expected. The rest of the foqt (besides 
those who belonged to the lord Goring, which were 
two regiments of abdut four hundred) were the three 
regiments of about six hundred ; which belonged to 
sir Richard Greenvil, and the officers of them en- 
tirely his creatures ; and those belonging to general 
Digby, which were not above five hundred ; to these 
were added •(and were indeed the- only men, but^ a 
small troop of Mis own* of horse and some foot, ujion 
whose affection, courage, and duty he could rely; 
except some particular gentlemen, who could only 
undertake for thetnselves) about two hundred and 

' Thereupon] And thereupon s his own] MS. add*; under 
' but] except col. Rovill 
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fifty foot, and eight hundred horse of the guards; book 
who were commanded by the lord Capel, and en-. 
tirely to receive orders from his lordship.** *** * 

The lord Hopton very generously told the prince, 

" that it was a custom now, when men were not 
“ willing to submit to wbat they were enjoined, to 
“ say, that.it was against their honour; that their 
“ honour would not sufier them to do this or that : 

“ for his part, he could not obey his highness at this 
“ time, without resolving to lose his honour, ^ich 
“ he knew he nvist ; but since his highness thought 
“ it necessary to command him, he was ready to 
“ obey him with jthe loss of his honour.” Since the. 
making of this order was concluded an act of abso- 
lute necessity, and the lord Hopton had so worthily 
submitted to it, it was positively resolved by his 
highness, “ that it should be dutifully submitted to 
“ by all othec men ; or that the refusers should be 
“ exemplarily punished.” There was not the least 
suspicion that sir Richard Greenvil would not will- 
ingly have submitted to it; but it was believed 
that the’*iord Wentworth, who had carried himself 
so high, and more insolently since his disorderly re- 
treat than before, would have refused; which if he 
had done, it was resolved by the prince presently to 
have committed him, and to have desired the lord 
Capel to have taken the charge of the horse. 

His highness sent sir Richard GreeriVil a letter of 
thanks, “ for the advice which he Had given ; and 

** orders from his lordship.] iit ihe text: I'he lord t'apsjl, to 
Intlead of t/ui next paragraph, encourage him to uodertake that 
which is written in the margin melancholy charge, promising 
of the MS. the following conti- to accompany him throughout 
nuatioH of this sentence appears the expedition, as he nobly did. 
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BOOK which, he said, he had flowed, aa l^the enelttsod 

^5; — “ order ho ittight perceive ; by whfch hii h^ness 

1 64C. „ comtnitted the care And charge of th^ Wholfe 
“ army to the lord Hopton, appdot^ that lord 
Wentworth should command all the ho^ae> and sir 
*< Richard Greenvil all the foot, and both to ttOeive 
“ orders from the lord Hopton no men imagining 
it possible that, besides that he had givOn thO ad- 
vice, he could have refused that charge, by nddch 
he was to have a greater command than ever he had 
before, and was to be commanded rby none but by 
whom he had often been formerly commanded. 
But the next day after he received that letter and 
order, contrary to all expectation, he writ to his 
highness “ to desire to 1)0 excused, in resi)ect of Ids 
indisposition of health;” expressing, “that heoonld 
“ do him better service in getting ap the aoidfors 
“ who straggled in the country, and in snj^reSsing 
“ tnalignants and at the same time writ to the 
lord Colej)epper, “ that he could not consent to -be 
“ commanded by the lord Hopton.” It plainly ap- 
peared now, that his drift was to stay behind, ami 
-command Cornwall; W'ith which, considering the 
premises, the prince thought he had Wo icason to 
trust him. He sent for him therefore, and told him 
the extreme ill consequence that would attend the 
“ public service, if he should then, and in such a 
“ manner, If^it the chaige his highness had com- 
“ mitted to him ; that more should not be expected 
“ from him than was agreeable to his health ; and 
“ that if he took the command upon him, he should 
“ take what adjutants he pleased to assist him.'' 
But notwithstanding all that the prince could say to 
him, or such of his friends who thought they bad in- 
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terest in him, he continued ubstiiiate; and passively book 
reEiised to take the charge, or to receive (orders iitom ■ 
the lord Hoptcm. 

What should the prince have done? for besides 
the ill consequence of suffering himself to be in that 
manner contemned, at a time vhen that army' was 
so indisposed, it was very evident, if Greenvil were at 
liberty, mid the army onbe marched out of Gomwall, 
he would have put himself in the head of all the 
discoatented party, and at least endeavoured to have 
hindered their retreat back into Cornwall, upon what 
occasion soever ; and for the present that he would 
underhand have kept many from marching with the 
army, upon the senseless pretence of defending their 
own country. So that, upon full consideration, his s>r Richard 
highness thought fit to commit him to prison to the refusing 
governor of Launceston ; and, within two or thiHse JiandTthe 
days after, sent him to the mount; where he !J,^“him'to 
mained till the enemy was possessed of the county ; 
when his highness, that he might by no means fall 
into their hands, gave him leave to transport himself 
beyond the sea.*^ 

The lord Wentworth, though he seemed much 
surprised with the order when he heard it read at 
the board, and desired “ time to consider of it till 
“ the next day, that he might confer with his of- 
“ ficers yet, when the prince told him, “ that he 
would not refer his acts to be scanned by the of- 
“ beers; but that he should give his^ positive answer, 
whether he would sul^mit to it, or no ; and then 
" his highness knew what he h|ud to do he only 
desired <‘to consider till the afternoon;” when* he 

' that army] the whole army * when] and then 
^ aea«] seas. , 
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! — quarters ; of which most men were not glad, but ra- 

^ ther wished (since they knew he would never obey 
cheerfully) that he would have put the prince to 
have made further alterations; which yet would 
have been accompanied with hazard enough. By 
this time the intelligence was certain of the loss of 
Dartmouth, which added neither courage nor num- 
bers to our men ; and the importunity was such from 
Exeter for present relief, that there seemed even a 
necessity of attempting somewhat towards it, upon 
how great disadvantage soever; and therefore the 
lord Hopton resolved to inarch by the way of Chim- 
ley ; that so, being b^ween the enemy and Barn- 
stable, he might borrow as many men out of the 
garrison, as ‘could l)e spared; and*" by strong parties 
at least to attempt upon their quarters. But it was 
likewise resolved, “ that in respect of the smallness 
“ of the numbers, and the general indisposition, to 
“ say no worse, both in officer and soldier, it would 
“ not be fit for his highness to venture his own per- 
“ son with the army ; lint that he should retire to 
“ Truro, and reside there;” against which there were 
objections enough in view, which were however 
weighed down by greater. 

Whoever had" observed the temper of the gentry 
of that county towards sir Richard Greenvil, or the 
clamour of tiis comnion people against his opjnression 
and tyranny, wbuld not have believed, that such a 
necessary proceeding against him, at that time, could 
have been any unpppular act ; there being scarce a 
day, in which some ^tition was not presented against 


and] and su 
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hiii). As the prince passed throng Bodmin, ho re- book 
ceived petitions from the wives of many substantial - 
and honest men ; amongst the rest, of the mayor of 
Listithiel ; who was very ^eminently Well affected 
and useful to the king’s service ; all whom Greenvil 
had committed to the common gaol, for presuming 
to fish in that river ; the royalty of which he pre*^ 
tended belonged to him, by virtue of the sequestra- 
tion, granted him by the king, of the lord Roberts’s 
estate at Lanbetherick ; whereas they who were 
committed, pretended a title, and had always used 
the liberty of fishing in those waters, as tenants to 
the prince of his highness’s manor of Listithiel ; 
there having been long suit? between the lord Ro- 
berts and the tenants of that manor, for that roy- 
alty. And when his highness came“ to Tavistock, 
he was again ^petitioned by many women for the li- 
berty of their, husbands, whom sir Richard had com- 
mitted to prison, for refusing to grind at his mill, 

“ which, he said, they were bound by the custom to 
“ do.” So by his martial power he had asserted 
whatever civil interest he thought fit to lay claim 
to ; and never discharged any man out of prison, till 
he absolutely submitted to his pleasure. 

There were in the gaol at Launceston, at this 
time when himself was committed, at least thirty 
persons, constables and other men, whom he had 
committed, and imposed fines upon, some of three, 
four, and five hundred pounds, upoiJ pretence of de- 
linquency, (of which he was in no case a proper? 
judge,) for the payment whereof |hey were detained 
in prison. Amongst the rest, wtis the mayor of St. 

" And when his highness projier] Not in MS, 
came] When he (;ame 
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Ires, one HsanmOBdr who had then the reputation 
of an hornet man ; and was certified to be andi bjr 
colcHid Robinson the governor, and by ail the nd^i^ 
booring gentfemen. After the late insarrection there, 
which is spoken of beforei, he bad given his bond to 
sir Richard Greenvil, of five hundred pound, to pro- 
duoe a young man, who was then absent, and ac- 
cused to be a favourer of that mutiny, within so 
many days. The time expired before the man could 
be found ; but within three days after the expiratimi 
of the term, the mayor sent the fellow to sir Richard 
Greenvil : that*i would not satisfy ; but be sent his 
marshal for the mayor himself, and required fifty 
pound of him for having forfeited his bond, and 
upon his refusal forthwith to pay it, committed him 
to the gaol at Launceston. The son of the mayor 
presented a petition to the prince, at Truro, fin* his 
father’s liberty, setting forth the matter, of fact as it 
was, and annexing a very ample testimony of the 
good affection of the man. The petition was referred 
to sir Richard Greenvil, with direction, “ that if the 
“ case were in truth such, he should discharge him.” 
As soon as the son brought this petition to him, he 
put it in his pocket ; told him, “ the prince under- 
“ stood not the business and committed the son to 
gaol, and caused irons to be put upon him for bis 
presumption. Upon a second petition to the prince, 
at Launceston, after the time that sir Richard him- 
self was committed, he direct^ the lord Hopton, 
“ upon examination of the truth of it, to discharge 
“ the man of w^jich when sir Richard heard, he 
sent *to the gaoler, to forbid him, at his peril, to 


that] but that 


' to forbid] ^nd forbad 
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** Mm pay the moii^ ami, after that, earned an Ifl- 

action to be entered in the town^court at Latmees- 
ton upon the forfeHure of the bond. Yet, notwith- 
standSng* all this, he*was no sooner committed by 
the prince, than even those who had complained of 
him as much as any, expressed great trouble ; and 
many officers of tho^ forces which he had com- 
manded, in a tumultuous manner, petitioned for his 
rdease ; and others took great pains to have the in- 
disposition of the people, and the ill accidaits that 
followed, imputed to that proceeding against sir Ri- 
chard Greenvil ; in which none were more forward, 
than some of the prince’s own household servants ; 
who were so tender of him, that they forgot their 
duty to their master. 

It was Friday the sixth of February, before the 
lord Hopton could move from Launceston, for want 
of carriages for their ammunition, and provision of 
victual. Neither had he then carriages for above 
half their little store, but relied upon the commis- 
sioners to send the remainder after ; and so went to 
Torrington ; where he resolved to fasten, till his pro- 
visions could be brought up, and he might jreceive 
certain intelligence of the motion and condition of 
the enemy. He had not continued there above four 
days, in which he had barricadoed, and made some 
little fastnesses about the town, when sir Thomas 
Fa'irfax advanced to Chimley, withfn eight miles of 
Torrington, with six thousand foot, three thousand 
five hundred horse, and five hundred dragoons; of 
which so near advance of the enfemy ^notwithstand- 
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BOOK ing all the strict orders for keeping of guards ; 

.whereof one guard was, or was appointed to be, 
1646. ^rithin two miles of Chimley) he had not known but 
by a lieutenant, who was accidentally plundering in 
those parts, and fell amongst* them. So negligent 
and unfaithful were both officers and soldiers in their 
duty. 

The lord The lord Hopton having this intelligence of the 
forces'" ' strength and neighbourhood of the enemy, had his 
Toiiini^Lii election of two things, either to retire into Cornwall, 
by sirTho- Qr to abide them where he was: fhe first, besides 
the disheartening of his men, seemed rather a de- 
ferring, than a preventing of any n)ischief that could 
befall him ; for he foresaw, if he brought that great 
body of horse into Cornwall, the few that remained 
of the trained bands would immediately dissolve, and 
run to their houses ; and the remainder of horse and 
foot, in a short time, be destroyed without an enemy. 
Therefore^ he rather chose, notwithstanding the gi'eat 
disadvantage of number in foot, to abide them in 
that place ; where, if the enemy should attempt him 
in so fast a quarter, he might" defend himself with 
more advantage, than he could in any other place. 
So’’ he placed his guards, and appointed all men to 
their posts, having drawn as many horse (such as 
on the sudden he could get) into the town, as he 
thought necessary ; the rest being ordered to stand 
on a common, at the east end of the town. But the 
enemy forced tlfc barricado in one place by the base- 
ness of the foot ; with which the horse in the town 
more basely»received such a frightj that they could 
neither be made tb charge, nor stand ; but, in per- 


^ Therefore] And therefore * So] And so 
might] should y drawn] djiawn in 
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feet eonfusion, run away ; whose example all the 
foot upon the line, and at their other posts. 
lowed ; leaving their general (who was hurt in the 
face with a pike, and his horse killed under him) 
with two or three gentlemen, to shift for them- 
selves ; one of the oiBcers publicly reporting, lest the 
soldiers should not make haste enough in running 
away, ** that he saw their general run through the 
“ body with a pike.” The lord Hopton recovering a 
fresh horse, was compelled (being thus deserted by 
his men) to retire ; which he did, to the borders of 
Cornwall; and stayed at Stratton two or three days, 
till about a thousand or twHve hundred of his foot 
came up to him. It was then in consultation, since 
there was no likelihood of making any stand against 
the enemy with such foot, and that it' was visible 
that body of horse could not long subsist in Corn- 
wall, whether, the horse might not break through to 
Oxford ; which, in respect of their great weariness, 
having stood two or three days and nights in the 
field, and the enemy’s strength being drawn up 
within two miles of them, was concluded to be im- 
possible. Besides that there was at that time a con- 
fident assurance, by an express (sir D. Wyat) out of 
France, “ of four or five thousand foot to come from 
“ thence within three weeks, or a month at far- 
“ thest those letters, and the messenger, averring, 
“ that most of the men were ready, when he came 
“ away.*” * ' 

The enemy advanced to Stratton, and so to JLaun- 

ceston ; where Mr. Edgecomb, who hadgplways pre- 

7 

' he came away.] Originally nor, for ought I could since in- 
udded in MS. Whereas in truth form myself, like to be. 
there was never man levied. 
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BOOK tended to be of the king’s party, with bis i^iaent 
.of trained hands, joined with theoa; and the hard 
I #46. Hopton retired to Bodmin; the horse, (rffcem and 
soldiers, notwithstanding all the strict orders, very 
negligently performing their duty ; insomuch as the 
kod Hopton protested, “ that, from the time he un- 
“ dertook the charge, to the hour of their dissolving, 
“ scarce a party or ^ard appeared with Wf the 
“ number appointed, or within two hours of the 
“ time and Goring’s* brigade, having the guard 
upon a down near Bodmin, drew oif without orders, 
and without sending out a scout ; insomuch as the 
whole gross of the rebels were at jlay-time marched 
within three miles, before the foot in Bodmin had 
any notice. So that the lord Hopton was instantly 
forced to draw off his foot and carriages westward ; 
and kept the field that** cold night, being the first of 
March; but could not, by all his orders diligently 
sent out, draw any considerable body of horse to 
him by the end of the next day ; they having quar- 
tered themselves at pleasure over the country, many 
above twenty miles from Bodmin, and many run- 
ning to the enemy ; and others purposely staying 
in their quarters, till the enemy came to dispossess 
them. 

When, by the disorders and distractions of the 
army, which are before set down, his highness was 
persuaded to make his own residence in Cornwall, 
he came to Ti*uro on the 12th day of February ; 
where he received a letter '^from the king, directed 
to those fqpr of the council who had signed that 
to his majesty at Tavistock. This letter was dated 


* Goring’s] col. Goring’s 
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at Oxford the 3th of f^eb^ua^y, end contained theae ikvoic 
^ords : 

« Yonrs from Taristoc^ hath fully aadsfied me, 

“ why ally cottunands concerning prince Charites^ 

“ going heytmd sea were not obeyed. And I lifce«- 
“ wise agree with you in opinion, that he is not to 
“ go until there be an evident necessity ; Mso ap- 
“ proving very much of the steps whereby you 
“ mean to do it. But withal, 1 reiterate tny com*- 
“ mands to you for the prince’s going over, whenso^ 

‘‘ ever there shtll be a visible hazard of his falling 
“ into the rebels’ hands. In the mean time, I like 
“ very well that, he shoald be at the head of the ^ 

“ army ; and so much the rather, for what I shall 
“ now impart to you of my resolution, ■&(;,” And so 
proceeded in the comiminioation of his* own design 
of taking the^eld; which was afteiwards fri^trated 
by the defeat of my lord Astley, and the 31 success 
in the west. 

The prince havii^ stayed some days at Trwro, 7'he priiuT 
went to Pewdennis; intending only to recreate him-drnnll* " 
self for two or three days, and to quicken the works, 
which were well advanced ; his highness having is- 
sued all the money he could procure, towards the 
finishing of them. Bat, in the very naorning that he 
meant to return to Truro, his army being then re- 
tired, and Fairfax at the e^e of CornwaH, the lord 
Hopton and the lord Capel sent adventaseraents, 

“ that they bad severally received *inteHigence of a 

design to seize the person of the prince ; and that 
“ many persons of quality of the countsy were privy 
“ to it.” Hereupon the prince thought it most con- 
venient to stay where he was, and so returned no 
more to Truijo. . The time of apparent danger was 
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T Y 

.of seizing the prince’s person, they had reason to 
1646. ij^eve that some of his own servants were not 
strangers to it. The lords Capel and Hopton being 
at the army ; only the prince/ the lord Colepepper, 
and the chancellor of the exchequer, knew the king’s 
pleasure, and what was to be done. And they two 
had no confidence, that they should have reputation 
enough to go through with it ; the earl of Berkshire 
continuing very jealous of the design of going into 
France', whatever they said** to tlje contrary the 
governor of the castle was old and fearful, and not 
resolute enough to be trusted ; and his son, though 
a gallant gentleman, and worthy of any trust, had 
little credit with his father. 

There was no letter from the king (though they 
had long before desired such a on^.and proposed 
the form) fit to be publicly shewed, fp which there 
were not some clauses which would have been ap- 
plied to his majesty’s disservice; especially if he 
should have been at London, which was then confi- 
dently averred by some, who swore “ they met him 
“ at Uxbridge.” Therefore these two counsellors' 
concluded, “ that the prince’s going away must seem 
“ to be*^ the effect of counsel upon necessity, and the 
“ appearance of danger to his person, without any 
“mention of the. king’s command.” But how to 
procure this resolution from the council was the dif- 
ficulty. They vtery well knew the lords’ minds who 
were absent, but durst not own that knowledge, lest 
the design might be more suspected. In the end, 

« ‘ t 4 
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having advised Baldwin Wake, ca^se the frigate book 

belonging to Hasdunck, and the other ships, tof be ^ 

ready upon an hour’s waniii^; they proposed in 
council, when -the lords Berkshire .and ^Brentford 
w<^ present, “ to send Mr.^Fansh^w to the army, to 
“ receive opinion and advice of the lords that #ere 
“ there, W’hat was best to be done with reference to 
“ the pierson of the prince, and whether it were fit 
“ to hazard himf in Pende^nis which was accord- 
ingly done. Their** lordships, according to the for-, 
mer agreement IjjBtween them, returned their advice, 

“ that it was not fit to adventure his highness in 
“ that castle, (whichxwould hot only not preserve his 
“ person, but probably, by^his stay there, might be 
“ lost ; but* by his absence might defend itself,) and 
“ that he should remove to Jersey or Scilly.” This‘s, 
upon Mr. Fan^aw’s report, was unanimously con- 
sented to by tjlfe whole council. 

But because Jersey was so near to* France, and 
so might give the greater umbrage, and that Scilly 
was a part of Cornwall, and was by them all con- 
ceived.a place of unquestionable strength, the pub- 
lic resolution was for Scilly, it being in their power, 
when they were at sea, to go for Jersey, if the wind 
was fair for one, and cross to the other. So"* the 
resolution being imparted to no more that night, 
than was of absolute necessity, (for we apprehended 
clamour from the army, from the country, and from 
thdt garrison in whose power the prince was,) the 
next morning, being Monday, the second of March, 

p him] himself • ' was. so near to] such a 

*' Their] And their neighbourhood to 

* but] which So] And so 
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'. t^e *a|^^fafensam' cif^'^i>';|in]a8e)s sitfetY-; the 

* Igqf^or and ti^son ‘<^ed iii1o,<|te.,1cqu^i^, 
and" made acquainted with the priiM^’s j^pMution, 

^ **' that night to i^bark bimsdf pait 

^ of Cornwall', irom whenoe, l^raich aids ha^ialief, 

jts'^be hoped he should procane F^nioe and 
»“ forei^ parts, he should be ahle^b' relieve 
.**-lkhem.” And according, that night, a^bmt ten of 
the<do^ he put hhnself on board', and* on.Wednes- 
Thence by . 4 ^ in^the aftemoon aahived'’ aafe in SciHy', £roni 
Sdiiy. w|»enoe, within two days, the lord Qolep^iper was 
sent into France, to acquaint the queen “ with his 
“ fiighneas’s being at Scilly *, .with the w^tsiyiid in- 
“ coimUhdities cd* that place ; and hp desire supply 
“ of men and monies the defet^ ^ereof, and 
the support his owh person it bqjjng agreed 
in couBcai, before the lord Colepepper’s going frova 
Sciiy, “ that if, upon advanoetnent of the porlia- 
** ment fleet, or any other apparent ^d^nger, his 
hi^ness should have cause to suspect the security 
of his person there,” (the strength of the {dacse 
in no degree answering expectation p, or the £atpe of 

* it,) he would immediately embark hiniself in the 
“ same fr%ate,” ^hkh attended there,) " and go to 
“ -^rsey.” 

When the lord Hopton found that he cmdd >pirt 
no restraint to «the lioerace'of the sdldaers, be called 
a coui^cil of war to consider what was to be done. 

" thereby] so p exj>ect^4ion] their expecta- 

” arrived] by Gttd’s blessii^ tiori 
arrived 
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*^ 0 ' %l^|;v’* *and ttierc^^ propHiSd positive!^ to 
“ send’ for a ti*ea^ :” from which^ot one ofBcer'^dis- 
sente(|t*ex(ipept oj||^ajor general Web, who always 
profess^ ^g^stll^ The lord Hopton told^hen, 

“ it wa&^ thinjfi^'he could «ot consent to wi||ioift*ex- 
“ press leave from the prince, (who was thei^ dt 
“ Pendenitis'>castle,) to whom he would immediately 
“ despatch* §.way an express ;” hoping tl^t hy Ih^ 
delay, hh should, bift able to recover the 
better *■ resolution ; or \hat, by the adV||uc6 ihe 
enemy, they would be compelled to fight.J’.Butw^ey 
continuei^ their impoHunity, and at Is&f too doubt 
by the advice^f our own men ; for many,*oth offi- 
cers and SOlduers, went every day in to them) a trum- 
pet arrived from sir Thomas Faiytax with a letter 
to the l(#d Hopton, offering a treaty, and malitog 
some propositions to the officers and soldiers. « ’ His 
lordship cbramunicated not this letter to above one 
or two, of piincip^ tnist ; conceiving it not fit, in 
that disorder aud deje 9 tedness, to make it public. 
Hca'eupon, all the principal^ officers assemble toge- 
ther, (except the major general, Web,®) and express- 
ing, much discontent that they might not see the 
letter, declare peremptorily to the lord Hopton, 

“ that if he 'would not, consent to it, they were re- .. 

solved to treat themselves.” Alid from this time 
they neither kepi guards, nor performed apy ^uty ; 
their horse every day mingling with those «f the 

'• any] some • a better] another ’ Web,] Not in lllfi. 
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enemy, witi^out any^^act of hostility. In this strait, 
.the lord Hopton having sent his ammunition and 
foot into Pendennis, and the Mount, and declared, 
thdl he would' neitKer treat for hmself nor the 
gari^ns,” he ^ve th^%om^ leave l6»treat; and 
thereupon those articles were concluded, by which 
that body of horse was dissolve /and himself and 
the lord'Capel, with the first wind, jvehf from the 
Mount to Scilly, to attend his highn’ess ; who, as is 
said,* was gone thither from Pendennis-castle, after 
the enemy’s whole army was entered Cornwall. 

Having left the prince in Scilly, so pear the end 
of that unprosperous " year 1645, (for it Was upon 
the three and twentieth of TVIarch,) that there will 
be no more occasion of mentioning him till the next 
year, an^ being now to leave Cornwall, 4t will be 
necessaiy to inform the reader of on^Jparticular. It 
is at large set down, in a* former boak, what pro- 
ceedings hady been at Oxford against duke Hamil- 
ton ; and how he had been first sent prisoner to 
Bristol, and from thence to Pendennis-castle in Corn- 
wall. And since we shall hereafter find him acting a 
great part for' the king, and general in the head 
of a great army, it would be very incongruous, after 
having spent so much time in Cornwall without so 
much as naming him, to leave men ignorant what 
became of him, and how he obtained his liberty; 
which he emplcpred afterwards with so much zeal 
for the king’s service to the loss of his life; by which 
he waS not only^vindicated, in the opinion of many 
honest men, from all those jealousies and aspersions, 
he had long suffered under ; but the proceeding that 

* as is said,] Not in MS. * a] the 

" unprosperous] ill >' had] there had 
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had been against him at Oxford^ was Inoked upon book 
muay as void of that justice and policy, whidi 
had beeh requisite ; and they concluded by what he * 
did after a long imprisonment, how much he itaight 
have done more successiilly, if ^e had never been 
restrained. Without doubt, what he did afterwards, 
and what he sufT^ri^, ought, in great measure, “ to 
free his memory from any reproaches for the errors'*, 
or weakness, of which he had before been guilty. 

What were the motives and inducements of his com- 
mitment, have been at large set down before in the 
proper place. It remains now, only to set down 
how he came at .last to be possessed of his liberty, 
and why he obtained it no Sooner, by other more 
gracious ways from the king®; which might have 
been an obKgation upon Him ; when it hiight easily 
have been fo^^een, that he must be'', in a short 
time, at liberty, notwithstanding any opposition. 

When the prince first visited Cornwall, to settle 
his own revenue of that duchy ; which was the only 
support he had, and out of which he provided for 
the carrying on the king’s service, upon many emer- 
gent occasions; he spent some days at Truro, to 
settle his duty® upon tlie tin, by virtue of his an- 
cient privilege of preemption. And in that time, 
which was about the end of July, the governor of 
Pendennis-castle invited him to dine there; which 
his^ highness willingly accepted, that he might take 
a full view Of the situation and strength thereof; 
having it then in his view, that he* might prObably 

• 

* at Oxford] Not in MS. ^ from the king] Not in MS, 

“ in great measure,] Not in ^ must be] would be 
MS. ® his duty] his imposition 

^ the errors] any errors 
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BOOK be compeikd to resort thither. Every man knew 
well that duke Hamiltmt was then a jmsoner thav, 
and therefore it was to be considered, what the 
prince was to do, if the duke shouid desire, as with- 
out doubt he would, to khis hi6 hand. And it was 
resolved without dispute, " that the prince was not 
“ to admit such a person into his presence, who 
“ stood so much in his father’s displeasure, and was 
“ committed to prison hy him ; and that none of the 
“ council, or of his highness’s servants, should visit, 
“ or enter into any kind of correspondence with 
“ him.” Thereupon ^ the governor was advised, in 
regard the accommodations in th& castle were very 
narrow, “ that, during the time the prince was in 
“ the castle, the duke should be removed out of his 
“ chamber into one of the soldiers’ houses which 
was done accordingly. This the duke took very 
heavily, lamenting « “ that he might not be ad- 
“ mitted to see the prince and had a desire to have 
conferred with the lord Colepepper, or the chancel- 
lor, which they were not then at liberty to have sa- 
tisfied him in. He** afterwards renewed the same 
desire to them both, by his servant Mr. Hamilton. 
Hereupon, when the chancellor was shortly after 
sent to visit the ports of Padstow, the Mount, and 
Pendennis, which was about the middle of August, 
(the business being, under that disguise, to provide 
for the prince’s transportation, when it should be 
necessary,) the prince referred it to him “ to see the 
" duk&, if he found it convenient.” When* he came 
to Pendennis, and was to stay there necessarily some 

* Tliereupan] And thereupon ‘'He] And he 

lamenting] and lamented * When] Hereupon, when 
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dajs*', he’ was iafcnroed, **that the didte came al- 
wi^s ifibroad to meala, imd that at that time all. 
** men spoke freely with him:” so that, either he was 
to be made a close prisoner by his bmng there, or 
they were to meet al supper and*dinner. The" go- 
vernor then asked him, “ wbeth^ the duke should 
“ come abroad ” The chancellor had neither au- 
thority nor reason to make any alteration ; therefore 
he told him, “ he knew his own course, which he 
“ presumed he would observe whoever came ; and 
“ that if the dake pleased, he would wait upon him 
“ in his chamber, to kiss his hands before supper 
the which he did. 

When the duke, after some civilities to him whom 
he had long known, and some reproaches to the go- 
vernor, who was present, of his very strict usage 
“ and carriage towards him which, he said, he be- 
lieved he could not justify, (whereas the chancellor 
well knew“, that the governor was absolutely go- 
verned by him,) spoke to him of his own condition, 
and of “ his misfortune to fall into his majesty’s dis- 
“ pleasure, without having given him any offence.” 
He told him, “ that he had very much desired to 
“ speak with him, that he might make a proposition 
“ to him, which he thought for the king’s service *, 

“ and he desired, if it seemed so to him, that he 
“ would find means to respramend it to his majesty, 

“ and to procure his acceptance of it.” Then he 

% 

^ and was to stay there no- informed, &c. * 

cessarily some days] (being in The] And the 

the afternoon, and to stay there ” whereas the chancellpr well 
necessarily some days) knew]* Originally : which car- 

* he] The whole of this ac- tiage I liked not, well knowing, 
count was related originally in &c. 
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told him, that he was an absolute stiang^ to the 
. affairs of both kingdoms, having no other intelli- 
“ gence, than what he received from gentlemen 
“ whom he met in the next room at dinner ; but he 
“ believed, by his majesty’s latd loss at Naseby, that 
“ his condition ip England was veiy much worse 
“ than his servants hoped it would have been ; and 
“ therefore, that it might concern him to transact 
“ his business in Scotland as soon as might be : that 
“ he knew not in what state the lord Mountrose 
“ was in that kingdom, but he wasi,, persuaded that 
“ he was not without opposition.” He said, “ he 
“ was confident that if he himself h^ad his liberty, he 
“ could do the king considerable service, and either 
“ incline that nation powerfully to mediate a peace 
“ in England, or positively to declare for the king, 
“ and join with Mountrose.” He said, “ he knew, 
“ it was believed by many, that the animosity was 
“ so great from him to Mountrose, who indeed had 
“ done him very causeless injuries, that he would 
“ rather meditate revenge than concur with him in 
“ any action : but, he said, he too well understood 
“ his own danger, if the king and monarchy were 
“ destroyed in this kingdom, to think of private con- 
“ tention and matters of revenge, when the public 
“ was so much at stake. And he must acknowledge, 
“ how unjust soever the lord Mountrose had been to 
“ him, he had done the king great service and 
therefore protested with many asseverations®, “ he 
“ should join with him in the king’s behalf, as with 
“ a brother ; and if he could not win his own bro- 
“ ther from the other party, he would be as much 
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** against him.” He said, ** he could not apprehend book 
“ that his liberty could ,be any prejudicial to_i^l_ 
the king; for he would be a prisoner still upon 
** his par<de ; and would engage his honour, th^ if 
he found he could not be able to do his majesty 
“ that acceptable service which he desired, (of which 
“ he had not the least 'doubt,) he would speedily re> 

“ turn, and render himself a prisoner again in the 
“ place where he then was.” In this discourse he 
made very great professions, and expressions of his 
devotion to th^ king’s service, of his obligations to 
him, and of the great confidence he had, in this par- 
ticular, of being^useful to his majesty. 

After he made some pause, in expectation of 
what the chancellor would say, the chancellor told 
him, “ he doubted not but he was very .able to serve 
“ the king lioth in that and in this kingdom ; there 
“ being very many in both who had a principal depend- 
** ence upon him : that*he heard the king was mak- 
“ ing some propositions to the Scottish army in Eng- 
“ land, and that it would be a great instance of his 
“ affection and fidelity to the king, if by any mes- 
“ sage from him to his friends and dependents in 
“ the Scottish army then before Hereford, or to his 
“ friends in Scotland, his brother being the head or 
“ prime person of power there that opposed Mount- 
“ rose, they should declai'e for the king, or appear 
“ willing to do him service *, and that he having free 
‘^liberty to send, through the parliament’s army, to 
“ London, or into Scotland, he might as soop do the 
“ king* this service, as receive a warrant for his en- 
“ largement ; which, he presumed, he knew* could 
“ not be granted but by the king himself.” 

The duke /eplied, “ that he expected that answer, 

Y 4 
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BOOK «< but that it was not possiti^ for 1^ to do any thing 

i — “ by message or letter, or any way but by his |mw> 

J646. Mgence: first, that they, in whom he had interest, 
“ would look upon any thing he should write, 
or any message he should send, as the result of 
“ distress and compulsion, not of his affection' or 
“ judgment. Besides, he said, he looked upon him> 
“ self as very odious to that nation, which was ir- 
“ reconciled to him for his zeal to the king, and 
“ thought this a just judgment of Grod upon him for 
“ not adhering to them. And, he s^, for his OMm 
“ brother, who he heard indeed had the greatest in- 
“ fluence upon their counsels, he had no reason to 
“ be confident in him, at that distance ; for, besides 
“ the extreme injury he had done him, in making 
“ an escape from Oxford, by which both their inno- 
“ cencies were made to be suspected, and for which 
“ he should never forgive him, he was the heir of 
“ the house and family ; and, he believed, would be 
“ content p that himself should grow old and die in 
“ prison: whereas, if he were at liberty, and amongst 
“ them, he was confident some for love, and others 
“ for fear, would stick to him ; and he should easily 
“ make it appear to those who were fiercest against 
“ the king, that it concerned their own interest to 
“ support the king in his just power. However, he 
“ concluded, that the worst that could come was his 
“ returning to prison, which he would not fail to do.” 
So the discourse ended for that night. 

The jiext day the duke entered again into the 
same argument, with much earnestness, that the 
chancfillor would interpose, upon that ground, for 
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his liberty; who teld him, ^ that he was se^ ifl a book 
“ eourtier, that he could npt dis%mhle to Mm ; that— ifi— 
be was not satisfied with his reasons, and ocHild 
“ not but believe, he had interest enough, at that 
“ (Hstance, to make sbme real demonstration of his 
“ affection to the king, by the impression he might 
“ make upon his dependents and allies : and there* 

“ fore that he could not offer any advice to the king, 

“ to the purpose he desired.” He told him, “ that 
“ he had been present at the council table when the 
“ king communicated that business, which concerned 
“ him, to the board^ and that he gave his opinion 
“fully, and earnestly, for* his commitment; being 
“ satisfied, upon the information that was given con- 
“ ceming him, that his affection to the king was 
“ very questionable ; and that it appeared, that he 
“ had been earnestly pressed by those persons of 
“ honour in that kingdom, upon whom his majesty 
“ relied, to declare himself ; and that if he could 
“ have been. induced so to do, having promised the 
“ king he would, and having authority to that pur- 
“ pose, from him, they might very easily have sup- 
“ pressed that rebellion in the bud : but that his 
“ lordship and his brother were so far from opposing 
“ it, that the very proclamation which had issued 
“ out there for the general insurrection (which pro- 
“ clamation was perused at council table, when he 
“ was committed) was not only set forth in his raa- 
“ jesty’s own name, but sealed with His signet; which 
“ was then in the custocly of the earl of Lanrick his 
“ brother, he *being secretary of state in that king- 
* “ dom. That those who were tfte principal in/orm- 
“ ers against him, and who professed that they could 
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BOOK “ do BO serrice, if he were at liberty, now9 since his 
restraint being armed with no mwre authcnitjr 
1646. <• than he had, at his last being there, when the 
» kingdom was in peace, had, upcm all disadvant^ies 
“ imaginable, when that kingdom was totaUy lost to 
“ the kin^, reduced the greatest part of it agam 
to his obedience ; and tbmefore, whether it was 
“ his lordship’s misfortune, or his fault, since things 
“ prospered so well in his absence, he could not, as a 
“ counsellor, advise the king, without the privity 
“ and consent of the lord Mountrose, or without 
some such testimony of bis |£rvice, as he had be- 
“ fore proposed, to give" him to, liberty; and that 
“ any ill success, which possibly might have no rela- 
« tion to that act, would yet be imputed to that 
“ counsel ; and the lord Mountrose have at least a 
“ just or probable excuse, for any thing that should 
“ happen amiss.” 

The duke thanked him for the freedom he had 
used towards him ; and said, “ upon th« information 
“ which was given against him, he must acknow- 
“ ledge the proceedings to be very just ; but he was 
“ confident, whenever he should be admitted to a 
“ fair hearing, he should appear very innocent from 
“ the allegations which had been gives.” He said, 
“ he had never made the least promise to the king, 
“ which he had not exactly peiformed ; that he had 
“ not authority or power to cross any thing that 
“ was done to the prejudice of the king ; an'd there- 
“ fore ‘to have made any such attempt, or declora- 
" tion, as some lords had desired, in that conjuncture 
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** of time, bad been to have destroyed themselves to book 
“ no purpose : and therefore, he made haste to the 
“ king with such propositions and overtures, that he * 

“ was confident, if he had been admitted to have 
" sptdcen with his majesty, at his coming to Oxford, 
he should have given good satisfaction in them ' ; 

“ and then intended immediately to have returned 
** into Scotland, with such authority and counte- 
nance, as the king could well have given him; and 
“ doubted not but to have prevented any inconve- 
“ niences from that kingdom : but that by his im- 
“ prisonment (which,|^e could have prevented, for he 
“ had notice upop his journey, what was intended^ 

“ and trusted so much in his innocence, that he 
“ would not avoid it) ail those designs failed. For 
“ his brother, he could saynothing , bufhe believed 
“ him an honest man ; and for the proceedings of 
“ the lord Mq^ntrose, though he had received good 
assistance from Ireland, which was a good founda- 
“ tion, he cdhld not but say, it had been little less 
“ than miraculous : however, he presumed the work 
was not so near done there, but that his assistance 
“ might be very seasonable.” After this the^ spoke 
often together ; but this was the substance and re- 
sult of all ; lie insisting upon his present liberty, and 
the other as pressing, that he would write to his 
friends. Yet the chancellor promised him “ to pre- 
“ sent, by the first convenience, his suit and propo- 
“ sition to the king which he shortly after did in 
a letter to the lord Digby. ' 

Upon the first news of the loss of the battle of 
Naseby, it was enough foreseen, that the prince him- 

, *■ in them] Not tn MS. 
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seH* might be -pat to a retreat to Pmi(tenins>caB(ie. 
Therefore^ Ihef wished, ‘* that it migfaA be in the 
“ {ffince’s power, upon an emei^nt occasion, tore- 
“ move the duke from that place.” Which cxsasi- 
deraticm the lord Colepeppm* ^seated to (he king, 
at his being with him in Wales; and thereupcm a 
warrant was sent from the king, for the removal of 
the duke to Scilly; which was likewise foreseen that 
the prince might repair to‘. As the enemy drew 
nearer the west, many good men were very solmit- 
ous, that the duke should be remov/jd from Penden- 
nis, having a great jealousy of^e interest he had in 
the governor ; of which*fhere was /?o universal a sus- 
picion, that many letters were writ to the council 
“ that if he were not speedily disposed to some 
“ other place, they feared the castle would be be- 
“ trayed and sir Richard Greenvil *writ earnestly 
to the prince about it, as did* sir Harry Killigrew (a 
person of enture affections to the king, and a true 
friend of the governor) very importunaHely. So that 
about the month of November, the king’s warrant 
for his removal was sent to sir Arthur Basset, go- 
vemoi^ of the Mount ; who went to Pendennis in 
the morning, and took him with him to the Mount, 
in order to remove him to Scilly, when the time 
should require it ; the duke expressing great trouble 
and discontent that he should be removed, and pre- 
tending, “ that he could not ride for the stone,” (of 


* Th<irefore] And therefore 
^ which was likewise foreseen 
that tjie prince might repair to.] 
Originally in MS.; which we 
were to m^ike use of, when there 
should be occasion : but of j^his 
none knew but my lords Cape), 
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which he complained so mnch^ th^ he had petitiooH 
ed the king fbr leave to go into Framie to he cwt^) 
and the goveraw, and all that family >a»d gairiaon^ 
made show of no less grief to part with him, he hav- 
ing begotten a great* opinion in that people of bis 
integrity and innocence* But^ when the duke saw 
there was no remedy, he mounted a horse that was 
provided for him, and passed the journey very well. 

After the loss of Dartmouth*, some persons of 
near trust about the prince resumed the discourse 
again of enlargmg the duke, and believed that he 
would be able to d^the king great service in the 
business of Scotland ; and this prevailed so far with 

y But] And prince’s power. My lord Cole- 

* After the loss of Dartmouth] pepper seemed confident (though 
Tims originally in MS,: After I had often before acquainted 
the loss of Dartmouth, my lord him with all that had passed) 
Colepepper (as he had done that the duke ml^ht easily be 
soqietimes before) spake with persuaded to act his part before 
me of the duke, and told me he he had his liberty. 1 was then 
would be abloflSto do the king sent again to Pendennis, to 
great service in the business of hasten the provisions and the 
Scotland ; and that he was per- works, and went about by Foy 
suaded .he might be made of and Low, thither to take order 
great use, and that Dr. Frazier for some provisions V||u'ch had 
(who had sometimes spoke with been made in those places by 
me to that purpose) was of opi- ray direction. When I came to 
nion, that if bis lordship ani*I Truro, I heard ^ that the lord 
spake with the ' diike, he would Colepepper and Dr. Frazier had 
be persuaded to do any thing lain there the night before, and 
we advised. I answered, I were that morning gone to the 
thought otherwise, for that, up- Mount. I easily guessed the oc- 
on all the discourse I had with casion, though I wondered much 
him, he seemed wholly intent at it, haviiig left them both at 
on his liberty, and to attempt Launceston. The next day we 
nothing without that : and Dr. met, and then my lord tolppep- 
Frazier drove in all his discourse per told me that the duke, upon 
with me to that point too; which, much discourse and persaasion, 
I said, If our judgments were had consented to send a servant 
satisfied, (as mine was not,) I to the Scots army, &c. as in p, 
conceived not to be in the 334, 1. 6. 
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‘ . dence of Dr. Frazier, the prince’s physuMs* he taade 
1646. u journey with the doctor to the Mount; aniif did 
think, that he had so muchd>revailed with the duke; 
that he had consented to s4nd a servant speedily 
“ to the Scottish army in England, (who should like- 
“ wise pass by the king, and carry any letters to his 
“ majesty from the prince,) to persuade them to 
“ comply with the king ; and that he would likewise 
“ despatch Charles Murray into Scotland, instructed 
" to his brother Lanrick, and that^party, to oblige 
“ them to join with Mountrosg.” But Dr. Frazier 
confessed to those he truked, “ that the duke rather 
“ consented to it to satisfy that lord’s* vehemence 
“ and importunity, than that he had any great hope 
“ of success- by it ; insisting still, that nothing but 
“ his own liberty would do it for W’hich be gave 
a reason, that before had never been .heard of, and 
was very contrary to what the duke had said to 
the chancellor, which was, “ that the #tate of Scot- 
“ land was so sensible of the injury done to the duke 
“ by his impri.sonment, (which he had said before 
“ that uiey were very glad of,) that they had made 
“ an order, Jhat there should never be a treaty with 
“ the king, ^or agreeing with Mountrose, till he was 
" at liberty, or brought to a legal trial.” And when 
Charles Murray went to him for his instructions, 
though he said much for him to say again to his 
friends, and his ‘brother, towards their declaring for 
the kifig, he discouraged him much as to the jour* 
ney, representing to him “ his own danger, and the 
“ strict orders that were in Scotland against ^visive 
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motions ; of which, he said, he feared this wobM book 
“ be taken for one.” 

lids made the council to have no myid'' to be en> 
gaged in any treaty witl^him, and less in proposing 
or consenting to his liberty ; not only upon me for- 
mer knowledge they had of his disposition and na- 
ture,® but also that they believed, if he were not sin- 
cere, he would do much mischief ; and the more for 
being in any degree trusted ; if he were sincere, that 
he would be able to do more good for the king, by 
being redeemed Qut of prison by the enemy, than by 
being released by the king or prince. And there- 
fore, when the priijce removed in that haste and dis-, 
order from Pendennis to Scilly, there was^ no possi- 
bility of removing® him; so that, at the surrender upon th* 
of the Mount, which was, by his advice, niuchJU"^^"®*^ 
sooner than they had reason to do it, when 
were able to dgfend themselves for many months, he 
was enlarged, and removed himself to London by 
speedy journeys on horseback ; and did never after 
complain of the stone; which he before protested 
“ would kill him, if he were not cut within a year.” 

We left the king in Oxford, free from the wouble The king’s 
and uneasiness of those^ perpetual and^andering^“*“' 
marches, in which he had been so many months ex-^*^®'**- 
ercised ; and quiet from all rude and insolent provo- 
cations. He was now amongst his true and faithful 
counsellors and servants, whose affection and loyalty 
had’ first engaged them in his service, and made 

** This made the council to mind , 

"have no fiind] Originally: So *natute,]il/iS. inwhich 
that I had in my own private they had no confidence, 
inclination (though 1 concurred ® was] could be 
willingly in those pveriures) no ® removing] stirring 
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tlteni stick^^to him to l&e end; mid who, if they 
.were not able to give him assistance to sh^ihat 
mighty torr^t that overbore b<^ him and tbim, 
paid him still the doty that was due tD. -lmn^' and 
gave flim no vexation when they could not giuehhn 
comfort. There were yet some garrisons rmnaining^ 
in his obedience, which were like, during the winter 
season, to be preserved from any attempt of the 
enemy. But upon the approach of spring, if the 
king should be without an army in the field, the 
fate of those few places was easy, to be discerned. 
And which way an army could possibly be brought 
together, or where it should be r^ed, was not with- 
in the compass of the wisest man’s comprehension. 
However, the more difficult it was, the more vigour 
was to be -applied in the attempt. Worcester, as it 
was neighbouring to Wales, had the„greatest outlet 
and elbow-room ; and the parliament jiarty that had 
gotten any footing there, behaved themselves with 
that insolence and tyranny, that even they who had 
called them thither, were weary of them, and ready 
to enter into any combination to destroy them. 
Upom'this prospect, and some invitation, the king 
sent the lord Astley (whoA he had before, at his 
being at^^^Erdiff, constituted governor of those parts, 
in the place of the lord Gerrard) to Worcester, witli 
order “to proceed, as he should find himself able, 
“ towards the gathering a body of horse together, 
“ against the ‘spring, from those garrisons which 
“ were left, and from Wales and what progress 
he made towards it will be soon known. 

t ' 

^ and made them stick] and ’ will be soon known.] will 
which stuck be part of the sad account which 

remaining] wbicn remained belongs to tl?e next year. 
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When a full prospect, opon the most mature delr- book 

beratum, was taken of dl tiie hopes winch tn^t 

witli any ooleiur of reason be entertnioied ; sdl that 
oocurted, i^tpeared so |^peless and desperate, that 
it wm thought fit to Veaort to an old expedil^t, that 
had been found as desperate as any ; whidi was a 
new overture for a treaty of peace : for which they 
who advised it no other reason, but that they 
could not tell what else to do. Cromwell had 
left Fairfax in the west and with a party selected 
had set down before Basing, and his imperious sum> 
mons having been rejected, he stormed the place Cromwell 
and took it, and. put most* of the garrison to the Chester and 
sword : and a little before Winchester had surren- 
dered upon easy conditions. The ‘lesser garrisons 
in the north, which had* stood out till* now, were 
rendered every day ; and the Scottish army, which 
had marched as far as their own borders, was called 
back, and required to besiege Newark. So that 
whoever thought the sending to the parliament 
(puffed up and swoln with so many successes) for 
a peace, would prove to no purpose, was not yet 
abte to tell, what was like to prove to bettfer pur- 
pose. This* reflection alone prevaile^ with the 
king, who had enough experimented tl&ose inclina- 
tions, to refer entirely to the council, “to choose 
“ mj expedient, they thought most probable to suc- 
“ oeed» and to prepare any message they would ad- 
“ vise his majesty to send to the parliament.” And 
when they had considered it, the overtures Re had 

* in west] about Eiwtca' ribed other places, that Wiu- 

'* and a little before Win- Chester shortly after rendered 
Chester had surrendered upon upon easjmonditions. 
easy conditions.] nvhich so ter- * Tliisjand this 
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peace, 
which was 
laid aside 
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houses. 


already made^ by two seraral oieasages, to wliich' lie 
had received no -answer, were so ^ple,- that they 
kn^ not what addition to make to diem ; but nano 
messag^ should contain nothing 
of that, and a demand dP an an- 
** dwer to the messages his majesty had fbrm^ly 
“ sent for a treaty of peace.” 

This message bad the same enteitainment which 
the former had received. It was received, read, and 
then laid aside without any debate ; which they who 
wished well to it, had not credit op courage to ad- 
vance *, yet still found means to convey their advice 
to Oxford, ** that the king should pot give over that 
“ importunity and they who had little hopes of 
better effects from it, were yet of opinion, “ that 
“ the neglecting those gracious invitations, made by 
“ his majesty for peace, would shoatly make the 
“ parliament so odious, that they wpuld not dare 
“ long to continue in the same obstinacy.” The 
Scots were grieved and enraged, to see their idol 
presbytery so undervalued and slighted, that besides 
the independents’ power in the city, their very As- 
sembly of Divines every day lost credit and autho- 
rity to suj^ort it; and desired nothing more than 
a treaty for peace: and many others who had con- 
tributed most to the suppi'ession of the king’s power; 
were now much more afraid of their own army, 
than ever they had been of his authority ; and be- 
lieved, that if a treaty were once set on foot, it 
would'not be in the power of the most violent to 
render it ineffectual: or" whatever they believed 
themselves, they conveyed this to some ablaut the * 


eluded, ** that this 

“ but ^S^sentment 
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king, as. the cwcurrent advice of all vi^ho pretended bo(/k 

to wish well: and some men took upon them to ^ — 

said the subject of what message the king should 
send, and clothed in su.^ expressions, as they con- 
ceived were like to ghin ground; which his Majesty 
could not but graciously accept, though he very sel- 
dom imitated their style. 

After the king had long expected an answer to His ninjestr 
his last message, induced by those and the like rea-ToT^^l''' 
sons above mentioned, he sent again to the parba- 
raent, “ that th(^ would send a safe conduct for the aidimond 
“ duke of Richmond, and the earl of Southampton, 

“ Mr. John Ashbyrnham, ahd Mr. Geoffrey Palmer : 

“ by whom he would make such particular proposi- * 

“ tions to them as he hoped would produce peace.” 

To this they returned an answer, such as it was, 

“ that it would be inconvenient, and might be of i'iuiran- 
“ dangerous cpnsequence, to admit those lords and 
“ ^ntlemen to come into their quarters ; but that 
“ they were preparing some propositions, which, 

“ when finished, should be sent to his majesty in 
“ bills,' to be signed by him ; which would be the 
“ only way to produce a peace.” The king un- 
derstood well what such bills would contain, and 
which when be had granted, he should have nothing 
left to deny ; and therefore liked not, that such con- 
clusions should be made W'ithout a treaty. He re- 
solved once more to try another way, which having 
been never yet tried, he believed ’they could not 
deny ; and if granted, what hazard soever hfs per- 
son should be in, he should discover, whether he 
had so paany friends in the parliament and the dty, 
as many men would persuade him to conclude ; and 
whether the Scots had ever a thou|[ht of doing him 

z 3 
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service. He sent to them, towards the of De- 
cember, “ that since all other overtures ha4 proved 
“ ineffectual, he desired to enter into a personal 
“ treaty with the two hous^ of parliament at West- 
“ minster, and the commissioners of the parliament 
“ of Scotland, upon all matters which might oon- 
“ duce to the peace and happiness of the distract^l 
“ kingdoms ; that purpose his majesty would 

“ come to London, or Westminster, with such of 
“ his servants as now attended him, and their M- 
“ lowers, not exceeding in the whole the number 
“ of three hundred persons, if he night have the 
“ engagement of the two houses of parliament, the 
“ commissioners of the parliament of Scotland, of 
“ the chief commanders in sir Thomas Fairfax’s 
“ army, and of those of the Scottish army, for his 

free and safe coming to and abodein London, or 
“ Westminster, for the space of forty days; and 
“ after that time, for his free and safe repair to Ox- 
“ ford, Worcester, or Newark, if a peace should not 
“ be concluded : for " their tetter encouragement to 
“ hope well from this treaty, his majesty offered to 
“ settle the militia in such persons as should be ac- 
" ceptable to them.” 

This message indeed awakened them, and made 
them believe that the gamesters who were to play 
this game, looked into their hands, and hoped to 
find a party in their own quarters; and that, if 
they should neglect to send an answer to this mes- 
sage, fheir silence might be taken for consent, and 
that^they should quickly heai* the king was in Lon- 
don ; which they did not wish. They mad*' Uiere- 


for] and for 
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upon mdre than ordiiunry haste, to let niiE^ty 
know, that tfaei% had been zh> delay on their parts ; • 

“ ‘but for the personal treaty desired by his majesty, 

** after so much innocent blood shed in the war by 
his dommands and commissions,” (with the men- 
tion of many other odious particulars,) “ they con- 
" ceived, that until satisfaction and security were 
** first given to both kingdoms, majesty’s coming 
** thither could not be convenient, nor by them as- 
“ sented to ; nor did they apprehend it a means con- 
“ ducing to pcqll^, to accept of a treaty for few days, 

“ with any thoughts or intentions of returning to 
“ hostility again*” They Observed, “that his ma 7 
“ jesty desired the engagement, not only of the par- 
“ liament, but of the chief commanders iif^sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax’s army, and those of *the Scottish 
“ army ; which, they said, was against the privilege 
“and honour of parliament, to have those joined 
“ with them, who were subject and subordinate to 
“ their authority.” They renewed what they had 
said in their last answer, “ that they would shortly 
“ send some bills to his majesty, the signing of which 
“ would be the best way to procure a good and a 
“ safe peace.” 

Though r the king was not willing to acquiesce The kin^ 

• , * 11 . . 1 sends again, 

With this stubborn rejection, but sent message upon 
message still to them for a better answer, and at 
la^t offered “ to dismantle all his garrisons, and so 
“ come 1 to and reside, with his parliament, if all 
“ they who had adhered to him might be at liberty 
“ to live in their own houses, ^and to enjoy, their 
“ owril estates, without being obliged to t&e any 

Though] *And though 
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BOOK “oaths, but what were enjoined by the law;" he 

! could never procure any other answer from them. 

Thefrtr should nol appear ai&ont enough, 

dinance they published an ordinance, as they called it, ** that 
“ if the king should, contrary to the advice of the 
“ parliament already given to him, come, or attempt 
“ to come, within the lines of communication, the 
“ committee of the militia should raise such forces 
’ “ as they should think fit, to prevent any tumult 
“ that might arise by his coming, and to suppress 
“ any that should happen ; and tjgi^pprehend any 
“ who should come with him, or resort to him ; and 
“ to secure his person fifom danger:’’ which was an 
expression they were hot ashamed always to use, 
when th^e was no danger that threatened him, but 
what themselves contrived, and designed against 
him. To this their ordinance they added another 
injunction, “ that all who had ever borne arms tor 
“ his majesty” ^whereof very many upon the sur- 
render of garrisons, and liberty granted to them, by 
their articles upon those surrenders, were come thi- 
ther) “should immediately depart, and go but of 
“ London, upon penalty of being proceeded against 
“ as spies.” So that all doors being, in this obsti- 
nate manner, shut against a treaty, all thoughts of 
that, at least with reference to the parliament, were 
laid aside ; and all endeavours used to get such a 
power together, as might make them see that his 
majesty was not out of all possibility of being yet 
able to'defend himself. 

Wes t!>"° Wiien ‘ all hopes, as I said, were desperate of any 
treaty ^ith the parliament, ^nd consequently many 

prmlents. 


th(^ that then the ^ get] gather 
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hazaiTds were to. be run, in the contriving a peaoe 
any other. wsy ; . the " sust^ing the war, with any . 
{Hobability of . success, WIs the next desirable thing 
to a peace, , and preferable before any sock peace, as 
was probably * to be‘ hoped for from the party that 
governed the army, which governed the pai'liament. 
The king therefore used all the means which, oc- 
curred to him, or which were ad^ed and proposed 
others, to divide the indepen^nt party ; and to < 
prevail with some principal ])ersons of them, to find 
their content a^ satisfaction in advancing his y in- 
terest. That party comprehended many who were 
not so much ^ enemies to the state, or to the church, 
as .not to desire “ heartily that a peace might be 
established upon the foundations of both^so their 
own particular ambitions might be complied with. 
To'’ them the king thought he might I)e able to 
propose very .valuable compensations for any service 
they could do him; and the power of the presby- 
terians, as they were in conjunction with the Scots, 
seemed no unnatural argument to work upon those, 
who professed to be swayed by matter of liberty of 
conscience in religion : since it was out of all ques- 
tion, that they should iiever find the least satisfac- 
tion to their scruples and their principles in church 
government, from those who pretended to erect the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. And it was thought to 
be no ill presage tow^ds the repairing of the fabric 
of the church of England, that its' two mortal ene- 


“ the] yet the * as not to de.sire] h”* t*®* 

” pn^bty] reasonably sired * • 

'■ hisj the king’s * *’ To] And to 

' who were not so much] ' matter of liberty of oon- 
who weffe neither science] matter of conscience 
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HOOK itties, wrho had exposed it to so much pafiedHtioii 
.and (q:^^H«ssion, bat^ eH^ ethm* Mt mrartafif, and 
laboui^ each other’s desdiuctiony with the same 
fuiy and aeal they had both practised towards her*^/ 
This* reasontdtle imagimdion Very madi disposed 
the king, who was well acquainted with the unndy 
spirit and mdice of the pre^terians to think h; 
possible that he i>ii|^t receive some bei^fit from the 
‘ independents ; a faction b newly grown up, and with 
which he was utterly unacquainted: and his ma- 
jesty’s extraordinary affection for church made 
him the less weigh and consider the incompatil^ty 
and irrecondleableness of that taction with the go- 
vernment of the state of which, it may be, he was 
the less ^sible, because he thought nothing more im- 
possible, than that the English nation should submit 
to any other than monarchical government. There 
were besides •* an over-active and busy,, kind of men^ 
who still undertook to make overtures as agreeaUe 
to the wish of some {wincipal leaders of that party, 
and as with their authority, and so prevailed with 
the king, to suffer some persons of credit near him, 
to make some propositions, in his name, to pmticu- 
lar persons. And it is very probable, that as the same 
men made ' the expectations of those people appear to 
the king much more reasonable and moderate, than 
in truth they were, so they persuaded the others to 
believe, that his majesty woul^ yield to many more 
important concessions, than^ he would ever be in- 
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dweed to grant; So‘‘ either side liad^ in a sheort book 
time, « cktur irieiar into other’s intmtions, aad:;-^,... 
qnicklj gave over anj^iexpectetios of benefit that *^®*®*. 
way ; save that the independents were that “ 

the khig 8h<nild ch^h the ht^s of their conif^- 
anoe, and the king as willing that they should be- 
here that his majesty might be prevailed with to 
grant more, than at first he appeared resolved to 
do. * 

The truth is, though that party was most -preva- 
lent in the parliament, and comprehended all the 
mperior offices of the army, (the general only ex- 
cepted; who thqught himself a presbyterian,) yet 
tha% were only three menj Vane, Cromwell, and 
Ireton, who governed and disposed all th^ rest ac- 
cording to their sentiments; and without doubt they 
had not yet published tlieir dark designs to many of 
thdr own party, nor would their party, at that 
time, have been so numerous and considerable, if 
they had known, or but imagined, that they had en- 
tertained those thoughts of heart, which they grew 
every'day less tender to conceal, and forward enoi^h 
to discover. 

There was* another intrigue now set on foot, with a treaty 
much more probability of success, both in respect of the king 
the thing itself, and the drcumstances with which "^Jl'let 
it came accompanied ; and that was a treaty with "heTnter/ 
the Scots, by the interposition and mediation of the 
crown of France; which, to that purpose at this and Moil- 
time, sent an envoy, one Montrevil, to Lcmdbn, with Irnuor that 
some formal address to the parliament, but inten- 
tional^ to n^ociatc between * the king and the 
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Scots ; whose agent at Paris had given enooun^ 
meat to the qiieen of E%land, then there, to h<^ 
that that nation would, retUlni to their duty; and 
the queen regent, in the ^reat generosity of her 
heart, did really desire to contribute all that was in 
her power to the king’s recovery. To® that, pur* 
pose, she sent Montrevil at this time with creden* 
tials to the king, as well as to the parliament : by 
which the queen had opportunity to communicate 
her advice to the king her husband ; and the envoy 
had authority “ to engage the fait||. of France, fi>r 
“ the performance of whatsoever the king should 
“ promise to the Scots.”* ' 

This was the first instance, and it will appear a 
very sorjy one, that a foreign sovereign” prince gave, 
of wishing a* reconciliation, or to put a period to the 
civil war in his majesty’s dominions^ towards the 
contrivance whereof, and the frequent fomenting it, 
too many of them contributed too much. The old 
maxim”, “ that the crown of England could balance 
“ the differences which fell out between the princes 
“ of Europe, by its inclining to either party,” had 
made the ministers of our? state too negligent in 
cultivating the affections of their neighbours by any 
real obligations ; as if they were to Ije arbiters only 
in the differences which fell out between others, 
without being themselves liable to any impression of 
adverse fortune. This made the unexpected calamity 
that befell this kingdom not ingrateful to its neigh* 
hours oh all sides ; who were willing to see it weak- 
ened and chastised by its own strokes. 

e r 
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iCarditial Richelieu, out of the haughtiness^ of his 
own nature, and immodeMte appetite of reyei^', 
under the disguise offing jealous of tha honour 
of his master, had discovered an implacable hatred 
against the English, ever since that* unhappy pro* 
vocation by the invasion of the Isle of Rh^ and the 
declared protection of RocheUe; and took the first 
opportunity, from the indisposition and murmurs of 
Scotland, to warm that people into rebellion, and 
saw the poison thereof prosper, and spread to his 
own wish ; whi^ he fomented by the French am- 
bassador in the parliament, with all the venom of 

his heart; as hath been mentioned before. As he 

* 

had not unwisely driven the queen mother out of 
Prance, or rather kept her from returning, when she 
had unadvisedly withdrawn herself frofn thence, so 
he was as vigilant to keep her daughter, the queen 
of England, irom coming thither; which she re- 
solved to have done, when she carried the princess 
royal into Holland ; in hope to work upon the king 
her brother, to make such a seasonable declaration 
againi?t the rebels of England*and Scotland, as might 
terrify them from the farther prosecution of their 
wicked purposes. But jt was made known to her, 
“ that her presence would not be acceptable in 
“ France ;” and so, for the present, that enterprise 
was declined. 

But that great cardinal being now dead, and the 
king himself- dying* within a short time after, the 
administration of the affairs of that kingdom, in 
the infancy of the king, and under his mother, the 

1 bau^tiness] natural haiigh- ^ ever since that] from that 
tineas • * dying] Not in MS. 

' of revenge] to do mischief ^ 
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BOOK queen recent, wbs cominitted to cardinal Masarhie, 

an Italian bj birth,'* and raised bj Richelieu to Hie 

degree of a cardinal, for his%reat deacterity in put* 
ting Casal into the hands of France, when the 
Spaniard had given it up to iiim, as the nuntio of 
the pope, and in trust that it should remain in the 
possession his holiness, till the title of the duke Of 
Mantua should be determined. This cardinal was a 
man rather of different than contrary parts from his 
predecessor; and fitter to build upon the foundations 
which he had laid, than to have laid those ibuncUi* 
tions; and to cultivate, by artifice, dexterity, and 
dissimulation, (in which his nature and parts ex- 
celled,) what the other* had begun with great resolu- 
tion and vigour, and even gone through with in- 
vincible constancy and courage. So that, the one 
having broken the heart of all opposition and con- 
tradiction to* the crown, by the cutting off the head 
of the duke of Montmorency, and reducing mon- 
sieur, the brother of the king, to the most tame sub- 
mission, and incapacity of fomenting another rebel- 
lion, it was very easy for the other, to find a com- 
pliance from all men, nowx sufficiently terrified from 
any contradiction. And* how great things soever 
this last minister performed for the service of that 
crown, during the minority of the king, they may 
all, in justice, be imputed to the prudence and pro- 
vidence of cardinal Richelieu ; who had reduced 
and disposed the whole nation to an entire subjec- 
tion and submission to what should be imposed upon 
them. 

t 
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Cardiqal Mazarine, when he oune fini to that 
gveat ministry, was without any perMtod asiiBosity. 
against our ung*, or the English nation ; and was 
BO otherwise with the distraction and oon^ 

fusion they were both involved in, than as it dis- 
abled the whole people from making such a con- 
junction with the Spaniard, as might make the pro- 
secution of that war (upon which his whole heart 
was set) the more difficult to him which he had 
the more reason to apprehend by the residence of 
don Alonso de Cardenas, ambassador from the king 
of Spain, still at London, making all addresses to 
the parliament. ,When the queen had been com- 
pelled in' the last year, upon the advance of the eari 
of Essex into the west, to transport herself out of 
Cornwall into France, she had found there as good a 
reception as she could expect; and received as many 
expressions of kindness from the queen regent, and 
as* ample promises from the cardinal, as she could 
wish. So that she premised herself a very good ef- 
frct from her jmimey ; and did procure from him 
such a present supply of argas and ammunition, as, 
though of no great value in itself, she was willing 
to interpret, as a good evidence of the reality of his 
intentions. But the cardinal did not yet think the 
king’s condition low enough ; and rather desired, by 
administering little and ordinary supplies, to enable 
him to continue the struggle, than to see him vic- 
torious over his enemies ; when he might more re- 
member, how slender aid he had received, than that 
he had been assisted ; and might hereafter^ ^make 
himse||^ arbiter of the peace between the two*crowns. 

" oiir kii»g] the person of the ’’ hereafter] Noi in MS. 
king • ^ 
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BOOK Wherefore” he was more sdicitous to ke^ a good 
correspondence with the parliament, and to professia 
1645. neutrality betwee^ the king Rod them, "than indhnod 
to give them any jealousy, by spearing much coo- 
cemed for the king. ^ ; 

But after the battle of Naseby was lost, and that 
the king seemed so totally defeated, that he had. 
very jBttle hope of appearing again in the head of an 
army, that might be able to resist the enemy, the 
car(Mnal was awakened to new apprehensions;, and 
saw more cause to ffear the monstroys power of the 
parliament, after they had totally subdued the king, 
than ever he had to apprehend the excess of great- 
ness in the crown : and therefore, besides" the fre- 
quent incitements he received from the generosity 
of the queen regent, who really desired* to supjdy** 
some substantial relief to the kihg, he was himself 
willing to receive any propositions from the queen 
of England, by' which she thought that the king her 
hudband’s service might be q^vanced; and bad al- 
ways the dexterity and artifice, by letting things fell 
in discourse”, in the presence of those, who, he knew, 
would observe and report what they heard or con- 
ceived, to cause that to be proposed to him, which 
he had most mind to do, dr to engage himself in. 
So^ he had application enough from the covenanting 
party of Scotland (who from the beginning had de- 
pended upon France, by the encouragement )|nd 
promises of cardinal Richelieu) to know how to di- 
rect them, to apply themselves to the queen of Eng- 
land, that they might come recommended ' by her 

t I 
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m^esty fo him, as a 'good expedjknt the IdogV book 

service. vFor .they were not how reseiyed in i^r !. 

complaiiits ^ the treaflhtieht-,thifejy*e(iehred fritoi the 
parliament, and of ^Ihe' teMble apprehension .they 
had of beihg disappointed of all their hopOsj hy the 
prevalence of ^e independent army^ and of their 
faction in hbth'houses; and* therefore wlshe(|r nothing 
more, than a^good opportuhity to m^e a hrti^ con- 
junction with the king; towards whj|h they had all 
ettC(Hira|;ement from the cardinal, if they made IHheir 
{^ress to the qpeen, and If her majesty would de- 
sue the caVdinal to cdnduct it. * And because 'many 
things must be promised, oMthe king’s^ behalf, to the 
Scots upon Ais their engagfment, “ the crbwn of 
“ France should give credit and engage as well that 
“ the Scots «shou]^perform. all that they* should pro- 
“ mise, as that th^ king should make good whatso- 
“ ever should bte undertaken by him, or by the^quedn 
“ on his behalf.” ^ 

This was the occasion and ground of sen^ng Montrevil's 
monsieur Montrevil into England, as is mentioned 
before; He? arrived there in«|January, with as much'""*'' 
credit as the queen regent could give him to the 
Scots, and as the queen of England could give him 
to the king ; who likewise persuaded his majesty to 
believe, “ that France was now become really kind 
“ to him, and would engage all its power to serve 
“ him"; and j^hat the cardinal was well assured, that 
“ the Scots would behave themselves henceforwards 
“ very honestly ;” whicli his majesty was willing to 
believe, ’when all other hopes had failed, and all the 
overtu^OT made by him for‘*k tVeaty had teen re- 
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^ain4',’4ll^i':^ (bait^tMs treatf nrai i^'l^ 
ta fisra^ dvc^ures 

Had dbife. ‘ For tibPe'first lii^rm^ra be received. Srpin 
Montrevil, aiRer hie arrrTal m England, abd after He 
had conferr^.VRH the Soottieh coma^ioiferB; was, 
iS*^ tl}ey j^emptorily^nsisted upon hi^^majeldy’s 
“ ooMdsi^a^ and prohii^ for the |stab]iBhnient 
< “ of th‘e pre^irterian gD^vemment in Ein^r^, i» it 
nils in Sc(ktand ; without which, he^ raid, tliere 
,. ^ was do hope,*^thal th^ would ever join* with his 
“'♦majesty;” and the^fore the feivoy‘ jwessfed his ma- 
jesty *^to ^ve them saflhfaction therein, as the ad- 
“ vice bf the queeif Tjegent and the t;ai^nal, and 
“ likewise of the queen his wife;’' which exceedingly 
troubled the*king. And the SQ 0 t 8 d|]^ed<eonfidently, 
“ that the queen had expressly protniced to ear Ro- 
**%eit,^ Moray,” (a cunning and a dextferons man, 
who hfd been employed by them te her nu^sty,) 
“ that his majesty should consent thereunto.” They** 
produced a ^^ting dgned by the queens and deli- 
vered to sir Robert Mqray, wherein there were^ sifofa 
expressions concerning religion, as nothing pleased 
the king ; and made* him look upon that negocisdion, 
as rather a conspiracy against the church between 
the Roman catholics and presbyterians, than as an 
expedient fm* his restoration, or preservaticm : dnd 
he was very much displeased with son]je pmdns, of 
near trust about the queen, tp whose misinformation 
and adfice he imputed what her majesty had 
in that particular. ' , * 

Thereupon he* defei^^ not to let monsieaj* Mon- 


T^iiey] And they 


Thereupon tie] And thereupon 



* Ilk 

trovil kndw^ ** t|^ gl»TeMn^j&^£l<ft)K' 

“ in the Qhnrch was expressly 
“ and that would liei^er i*f;*'tt9«f*wh#£’, 

" the queen his wife| had seemeo^^ 4)i^i», )»<p> 

“ ceeded from not bein^Vell'infoifhed of the' 

“ canstit(t|ioqnf the government of Eq^nd *, wj^ich 
** could apt ^onsj^t with tf^ change that was^jn^ 

” posed.” ^ Bpt his majesty oiFered “tq giyje"asthe 
** assurance imaginable, and** hop^ l^t roe queen 
“ regent would engage her royal word on his^<i)e> 

“ half m that particular, tl\|[p; t£e maintenancf and 
'■* suppmt ttf the epislfopal govemmen^ in ^n^nd 
should not in any deg^ree Miake, or bnng tKe least . 

“ prejudice to that ggyernmentlhat was then settl^ 

“ in Scotland andj hirther he offered, “ that if the 
“ Scots should d|i^||ie (p have the free ‘exercise of 
“ their religion^ according to their own practice and 
“ custom, whilst they should be at any time in Eng^,' 

“ l&nd, hei would assign them convenient places ‘to 
that purpose in London, or any other part of the 
“ kingdonf, where they should desire it.” Nor could 
all the importunity or arguments, used by Montrevi!/ 
prevail with his majesty to enlarge those concessions, 
or in the least to recede from the constancy*^ of his* 
resolution ; though he informed him of “ the dissa- 
“ tisfaction both the Scottish commissioners, and the 
“ presbyterians in London had in his majesty’s re- 
“ solution, and averseness from gratifying them in 
“ that, which they always had, and always weuld 
insist upon ; and that Ihe Scots were resolf'ed to 
“ have no moje to do with his majesty, but* to a^ree 
with independents ; frq|h Whom ‘they .could 

J he] that he ‘ but] but were resolved 

^ constancy] po^itivenesn 
VOL. V. 
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BOOK have better conditions than irbm him ;; and , be 

L_.“ feared such an. ^reement was too far i^Ttmced 

164«. « aireacty^,” . > • ^ ' ’ 

Mahjr hnsi^i^and replies |pa38ed between the 
king and Mnntreril iit%ipher, adtt with all imt^n- 
alde secrec;^ 4 .^n which, whatever rejiffoaQhee were 
cak upcm him afterwardf, he always 'gaif^^the king 
very^^fclfear, and*' impartial information of the tmnper 
and of tHl (bourses of<t;hose people wfth '^hom he 
waspto transact! And though he did, upon aU oc- 
cnsionsfwith nSuch eai^estness, ad;rise his mi^esty 
to consent to the unleasonabletlemands of the Scots, 
which, he di(f believe, he* would be at last compelled 
to do, yet it is as certain, th^t he did use all the 
aiguments the talent of his.^ understanding, which 
was a very“good one, could ^uj^st to him, to per- 
suade the Scots to be contented with what the king 
, had 'TO frankly offered and granted to them ; and 
did “* all he could to persuade and convince thdm, 
that their own preservation, and that of their na- 
tion, depended upon the preservation of ' the king, 
and ' the support of hi^ regal authority. And it is 
very memorable, that, in answer to a letter which 
Montrevil writ tojthe king, and in which he per- 
suaded his majesty to agree with the Scots upon 
their own demands, and, amongst other arguments, 
assured his majesty, “ that the English presbyterians 
“ were fully agreed with the Scots,” (which his ma- 
jestys believed they would never be “,) the Scots hav- 
ing declared, “ that they would never inast upon 
“ the settling any other government ^thah was at 
** that, tiiiie» practise4 in London urging many ' 

" J)e] do 


did] he did 
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other 'sucoe83es, W}dch they ha^. at that lime ob- book 
tained; the king, after some expressions of his ad-. 
hering to whSt he had fijrmerly' declared, used these 
words in his letter of the Slst of January to mon- 
sieur Montrevil; “Let them'^ never flatter them- 
“ selves so with their good successes Lwithout pre^ 

“ tending to prophecy, I will foretell their ruin, ex- 
“ cept they agree with me; ‘however it shall 'please 
“ Crod to dispose of me which they j|ad |ieat rea- 
son to remember after. - ’ 

But because, though this, treaty was begun, and 
proceeded so far as is recited, before ® the end of the 
present year,? yet it was carried on, and did not 
conclude, till some months after the next year was 
begun, we shall put an end to our relation of it 
at present, ‘••and resume what remains ^ "in its place 
of the year ensuing: only, before we finish our ac- 
count of the actions of this unfortunate year forty- 
fivd, we must mention one more, which happened 
on the two and twentieth of March, just as the year 
was expiring, 

® The king had hoped to draw out of the few gar- The yoai 
risons still in his possession, such a body of horse eludes* wltii 
and foot, as might enable him to take the' field early 
in the spring, though without any fixed design. But » 
this was dashed in the very beginning, by the total 
rout* and defeat the lord Astley underwent; who 

® before] in be come 

p year,] MS. flcWi’.* of the acsr ® The king had hopi^ to 
lions whereof we have given* draw out of the few garrisons 
this account^ still in his possession — was 

^ to our relation of it at dashed in the very beginying, 
present,] to this relation at pre- by the tfttal rout] Mis hope ot 
sent, wheil^he year 1 645 (0, 5.) drawing out of the few garri- 
expires, sons which remained — was 

what remains] what is to dashed by the total rout 
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BOOK being upon his march from Worcester towards Ox- 

^ — ford, with two thousand horse and. foot, and the 

1646. having appointed to meet him, with another 

body of fifteen hundred horse ^nd foot, letters and 
orders miscarried, and were intercepted; whereby 
the enemy came to have notice of the resolution, 
and drew a much greater strength from their seve- 
ral garrisons of Gloucester, Warwick, Coventryi, and 
Evesham* So that the lord Astley was no sooner 
upon his march, but *■ they followed hilik ; and the 
second day, after he had marched aU night, when " 
he thought he had escaped all their quarters, they 
fell upon his wearied trdops ; whmh, though a bold 
and stout resistance* was made, were at last totally 
defeated; and the lord Astley himself, sir Charles 
Lucas, who* was lieutenant general of the horse, and 
most of the other officers, who were not killed, werc- 
taken prisoners. The few who escaped, were so 
scattered and dispersed, that they never came toge- 
ther again ; nor did there remain, from that time 
any possibility for the king to draw any other troops 
tc^ther in the field. 

* but] than from that time] from tliat 

“ when] and when minute 
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Jer. XXX. 6. . 

# 

Wherefbre do I see every man t&ith his hands o>n his loins f 
as a woman in travail^ and all faces are turned into 
paleness f • 

Jer. xlvii. G. 

O thou sword of the Lord^ how hmg uM it be ere thou be 
quiet ? put up thyself into thy scabbard^ rest^ cmd be 
still. • 

Ezek. xxxiv. 2. 

Woe be to the shepherds of Israel that do feed themselves ! 
should not the shepherds feed the jheks f * 


The actions of the last year were attended with book 

so. many dismal accidents and events, that there ! — 

were no seeds of hope kft to spring up in tjiis en- 
suing iU.year ; for it was enough discerned how little 
success the treaty with the Scqts would produce; 

Which yet the king did not desire to put a ’period 

“ Jeb. XXX. 6. — tliejlocks .**] Not in MS. * 
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“ would never consent to the alteration of the church- 

1646, “government,” but was willing enough that they 
should entertain any other hopis, and was not him- 
self without hope, that, by satisfying the funbition 
and interest of particular men, he might mitigate 
the rigour of the presbyterian faction ; and to that 
, purpose monsieur Montrevil was gone from London 
to the Scottish army, then before New^k, having 
taken Oxford in his way, and so given an account 
to the king of his observations, arid received from 
him such information and instruction as was neces- 
sary for the work in hand. 

In the mean time no ways were left untried to 
draw such a body of an army together, as might 
enable his majesty to make some attempt upon the 
enemy ; and if he could, by all possilJle endeavours, 
have drawn out of all his garrisons left, a force of 
five thousand horse and foot, (which at that time 
seemed a thing not to be despaired of,) he did more 
desire to have lost his life, in some signal attempt 
upon any part of the enemy’s army, than to have 
enjoyed any conditions which he foresaw he was 
ever like to obtain by treaty ; and he was not out 
of hope of a body of five thousand foot to be landed 
in Cornwall, which his letters from France confi- 
dently promised, and which had been so much ex- 
pected, and depended upon by the prince, that it 
kept him from transporting himself into Scilly, till 
Faiifax was marched (as hath been said before) 
witlpn little more than twenty miles of Pendennis. 
For sir Dudley Wyat had been sent expres^^'.y from 


^ In] And in 
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the lord Jermyn^ to assure the prince, that such a« 
body of five thoustind fiiot wete actOallj raised an> . 
der the ctmiminKl of Ruvignift, and should be eno- 
batlEed for Pendennia within less than a month; and 
the lord Jermyn, in a postscript to that letter which 
he writ to the chancellor of the exchequer by sir 
Dudley Wyat, wished him not to be too strict in 
the computation of the month from the date of the 
letter, because there might be accidents of winds at 
that 8easoi% but he desired him to be confident, that 
they shoidd be |dl landed within the expiration of 
six weeks, and by that measure to conduct the reso- 
lutions, and to decline fighting upon that account. 
After‘S all this, it is as true, that there was never a* 
man at this time levied or designed for that expe- 
dition, only.the name of Ruvignie (because he was 
of the religioQ, and known to be a good officer) had 
been mentioned, in some loose discourse by the car- 
dihal, as one who would be very fit to command 
any troops which might be sent into England for 
the relief of the king ; which the other, according to 
his natural credulity, thought to be warrant enough 
to give both the king and the prince that unreason- 
able expectation ; the which and many other of that 
great lord's negociations* and tran^ctions, the suc- 
ceeding and long continuing misfortunes, kept from 
being ever after examined, or considered and re- 
flected upon. 

The prince stayed in the isle of SciUy from Wed- 
nesday the 4th of Martffi till Thursday the J 6th of 
April, the wind having continued so contrary ^ that 
the loAls Capel and Hopton came not to him tfrom 

' Aiterj And after '* contraryj contrary to the main 
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BOOK .CornwaU, UU the Saturday before; at w^hidi tieie 
-lUceurifie arriir^ a trumpeter from ak Thomas Faiiv< 
£eoc, with such a message fcom the pariiament to the 
prince as might well he called a aommons, i»thmr 
than an invitation ; yet it was well it came not to 
Pendennis, where it would have fi)und a party 
among the prince’s servants. The next muring, 
being Sunday, a fleet of about twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight sail (d* ships encompassed the island; 
but within three or four hours, by a ^y notable 
tempest, which continued two day^ they were dis- 
persed. Upon this, and a clear determination of the 
weakness of the place,, if it should be attacked by 
any considerable strength, (which both by the mes- 
sage and the attendants of it they had reason to ap- 
prehend,) together with the extreme scarcity of * pro- 
visions in that island, which had not been, in the six 
weeks the prince stayed there, su{^lied with victual 
for two days out of Cornwall®, neither had there 
been any returns from France upon the lord Cole- 
pepper’s application to the queen, which returns 
would every day grow more difficult by the . season 
of the year, his highness inclined to remove to Jer- 
sey; against which nothing could be objected of 
weight, but the Consideratidn ^ of the king’s being at 
London (which was strongly repoited still) in a 
treaty ; and then, that his highness’s remove, espe- 
cially if by distress of weather he should be forced 
into France, might be prejudicial to the king ; and 
therefore it would be reasonable, first to expect some 

® provisions— out of Corn- days out of Cornwall 
waliy prorisioos, whieh that ' nothing could be objected 
island Afforded, and they had of weight, but the o^nsidera- 
not been in that six weeks’ stay tion] it could be objected only 
supplied with victual for two of weight, the consideration 
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advertisemtot from his majesty in what eoochtion' b(^k 
he< was. Herrapon his h^ness produced in oohncil. 
this ^sning l^ta* from the ^g> whidi was writ 
shortly after the battjte of Naseby, and which he had 
concealed till that morning from all the lords, and 
whtdi truly, I thmk, was the only secret he had 
ever from the four he had trusted. 

Herejord^ the 9&d afJmie^ 1645. 

“ Chftles, 

“ My late misfortunes remember me to command a leiut 
you that which I hope you shall never have occa- king to • 

“ sion to obey ; it is this :* if I should at any time^Jritten"*^*’ 
“ be taken prisoner by the rebels, I command youJ™“"„®”‘ 
“ (upon my blessing) never to yield to any con-®^, 

“ ditions, that are dishonourable, unsitfe for your 
^ person, or derogatory to regal authority, upon any 
“ considerations whatsoever, though it were for the 
“ saving of my life; which in such a case, I am most 
“ confident, is in greatest security by your constant 
“ resolution, and not a whit the more in danger for 
“ their threatening, unless thereby you should yield 
“ to their desires. But let their resolutions be never 
“ so barbarous, the saving of my life by complying 
“ with them would make me end my days with tor- 
ture, and disquiet of mind, not giving you my 
“ blessing, and cursing all the rest who are consent- 
“ ing to it. But your constancy will make me die 
“ cheerfully, praising God for giving me so gallant a 
V son, and heaping my blessings on you ; which you 
may fie confident (in such a case) will light on 
** you.* I charge you to keep this letter still safe by 
“ you, until you shall have cause to use it; and then, 
and n(^ till then, to shew it to all your counql ; it 
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whom I pray God to n^e as pnMperotudy glo- 
1646. « rioug ag any of the predecessors erer wwe of 

“ Your loving ^ther, Charlea B” 

After the reading this letter, and a consideratioo 
of the probability that the rebels would make some 
attempt upon his highness there, and the impossi- 
bility of resisting such an attempt in the condition 
the island then stood, it was by his highness with 
great earnestness proposed, and by, the whole coun- 
• cil (except the earl of Berkshire) unanimously ad- 
vised, that the opportunify should be then laid hold 
on, whilst the rebels’ ^ps were scattered ; and that 
The prince his highness should embark for Jersey; which he 
did accordingly on Thursday ; and on the next day, 
being the 17th of April, with a prosperous s wind 
Jersey landed at Jersey ; from whence, the same night, they 
sent an express to the queen, of the prince’s safe ar- 
rival in that island ; and likewise letters to St. Ha- 
loes, and Havre de Grace, to advertise the lord Cole- 
pepper of the same ; who received the information 
very seasonably, lying then at Havre with two fri- 
gates in expectation of a wind for Scilly, and with 
cximmand to the prince from the queen ^ imme- 
diately to remove from thence. After the prince 
had taken an account of this island, both himself 
and all their lordships were of opinion, that it was 
a place of the greatest security, benefit, and conve- 
niency^ repose in, that could have been desired, 
and wished for ; till upon a clear information, and 
observation of the king’s condition, and the state of 


K prosjperous] most prosperous from the qi^een] Not in MS. 
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England, he should find a fit opportunit}^ to act book 
and the prince hiniself seemed to have the greaitest. 
aversion) and resolution against going into France, 
except in case of dagger of surprisal by the rebels, 
that could be imagined. In few days Mr. Frogers, 
who had been despatched before (presently’' upon 
the lord Colepepper’s coming) from. Paris for Scilly, 
being hindered by contrary winds till he received 
the news of the prince’s being at Jersey, came thi- 
ther, and brought this following letter from her ma- 
jesty to the chancellor of the exchequer in cipher. 

, Park, the 5th of April, 164/S. 

“ My lord Colepepper must witness for me that I a letter 
“ have patiently, and at large, heard all that he qu"'™ to 
“could sajT concerning the condition oT Scilly, and 
“ all that ha? been proposed for renderine ’ of the *'■* 

* , * ^ quer con- 

“prince of Wales’s abode there safe; yet I must ee™'ns 

confess to you, that I am so far from being satis- movai into 
“ fied in that point, that I shall not sleep in quiet 
“ until I shall hear that the prince of Wales shall 
“ be removed from thence. It is confessed, it is not 
“ sufficiently fortified, and is accessible in divers 
“ places ; and the manqing the works will require 
“ a thousand men more than you have, or, for ought 
“ I see, can procure ; neither can you be confident, 

“ that the loss of Cornwall may not suddenly have 
“ a dangerous influence upon that garrison ; most of 
“ your soldiers l)eing of that country. The power 
“ of the^ parliament at sea is so great, that you can- 
“ not rely upon the seasonable and safe conversance 

% 

1 act] stir 

j aversion] avtfrseness 


^ presently] shortly 
' rendering] the render^g 
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BOOK “of such proportions of proviaons, as so a 
. “ garrison wiU re<piire : I need not remembiBr '^ou 
i()46.* « Qf ivhat importance to the king, and all Ws party, 
“ the safety of the prince’s p^on is ; if he riiould 
“ fall into the rebels’ hands, the whole would there- 
“ by become desperate; therefore I must importu- 
“ nately conjure you to intend this woik, as the 
“ principal service you can do to the king, nij^, or 
“ the prince. Colepepper will tell you how I have 
“ strained to assist you with present provisions, ship- 
“ ping, and money, necessary for *the prince’s re- 
“ move to Jersey ; whdTe, be confident of it, he shall 
“ want nothing. Besides, for satisfaction of otherS| 
“ I have moved the qheen regent to give assurance, 
“ that if the prince, in his way to Jersey, should be 
“ necessitated, by contrary winds, or thfe danger of 
“ the parliament shipping, to touch In France, he 
“ should have all freedom and assistance from hence, 
“ in his immediate passage thither ; which is granted 
“ with ^at cheerfulness and civility, and will be 
“ subscribed under the hands of the French king 
“ and queen, my brother, and cardinal Mazarine : 
“ therefore I hope all scruples are now satisfied. 
“ Colepepper is hastening tq you with good frigates ; 
“ but if you shall find any danger before their ar- 
“ rival, I shall rely upon your care not to omit any 
“ opportunity to prevent that danger, according to 
“ the resolution in council, which Colepepper hath 
“ acquainted me with ; for, which I thank you. I 
“ need* not tell you how acceptable this service will 
“ be^to the king, who in every letter presses^ me to 
“ write to you concerning my son’s safety { ^or that 
“ I am, and always will be, most con.stantly, 

, “ Your assured friend, Henriette Marie R.” 
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The prince and council were very glad at the re- book 
ceipt of this letter, conceiving that they bad, now, 
done all that could be required at thw hands; ■ 
though they were advertised at their first landing 
there, that tha% was still an expectation of the 
prince in France; and that he would be spee<hly 
importuned firom thence ; which they could not be- 
Iwv^ hut as soon as the lord Colepepper came, they 
plaimy discerned that letter had been written upon 
advice to Scilly, and upon “ foreseeing that an im- 
mediate journey into France would not have been 
submitted to ; and that the. instrument mentioned 
for his .highness’s^ quiet add uninterrupted passage 
through France to Jersey, was only a colour, the 
sooner to have invited the prince to have landed • 
there, if th^re had been any accidents^ in his pas- 
sage; but that the resolution was, that he should 
not then have come to Jersey, as it was now, that 
he* should quickly come from thence; to which pur- 
pose, shortly after, came most importunate letters 
from the queen; and it seems, howsoever all the 
late letters from the king to the prince before his 
coming out of England, were for his repair into 
Denmark, his majesty,, upon what reasons I know 
not, conceived his highness to be in France; for 
after his coming tO|jlersey, this following letter was 
sent to him, by the lord Jermyn, in whose cipher it 
was writ, and deciphered by his lordship. 


Oxf^, the md, of March. 

“ Charles, 

“ Hbping that this will find you safe with your a lettir 
mothfer, I think fit to write this short but neces- kin” 

the prince. 

^ ^ and upon] Not in MS. 
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BOOK “ sary letter to you: then knowj-liluit your tietog 
" where you are, safe from the power of -the 
1646. . « under God, either my greatest security, ot my 
“ certain ruin, For your constancy to religion, obe- 
« dience to me, and to the rules of honour, will 
« make these insolent men begin to hearken to reav 
“ son, when they shall see their inju^iee not like to 
“ be crowned with quiet : but, if you depart ^rom 
those grounds for which 1 have all this lime 
“ fought, then your leaving this kingdom will be 
' “ (with too much probability) called^ sufficient proof 
“ for many of the slanders heretofore laid upon me : 
“ wherefore, once a^in, I command you upon my 
“ blessing to Ije constant to your religion, neither 
“ hearkening to Roman superstitions, nor the sedi- 
“ tious and«schismatical doctrines of the presbyte- 
“ rians and independents; for, know. that a perse- 
“ cuted church is not thereby less pure, though less 
“ fortunate. For all other things, I command you 
“ to be totally directed by your mother, and (as sub- 
ordinate to her) by" the remainder of that council 
“ which I put to you, at your parting from hence : 
“ and so God bless you, 

“ Charles R.” 

C 

This letter, and the very ppsionate commands 
from the queen, together with what was privately 
said to his highness by the lord Colepepper, who 
from his being at Paris had changed his former opi- 
nions, and was (though he expressed it tenderly ; 
finding a general aversion) positive for his going, 
wrou^l^t so far on the prince, that he discovered an 
inclination to the journey ; Whereupon the council 

" by] to » 
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I»esented at large to him, die inconvenieoces and book 

dan§ei*s diat naturally mig^t be supposed wo^ at ^ — 

tend such, a resolution: they remembered the car- 
riage of the French since the beginning of this re- 
bellion; how it had been originally fomented, and 
afterwai^ countenanced by them ; ai}d that they 
had never, in the least degree, assisted the kii^; 
that ||iere was no evidence that, at that time, they 
were mOTe inclined to him than to the rebels ; that 
it would be necessary they should make some public 
dedaration on his majesty’s behalf, before the heir ■ 
apparent of the crown should put himself into their 
hands. • There w^s nothing* omitted that could be 
thought of, to render that resolution at least to be 
of that importance that it ought to be throughly 
weighed and considered, before executed; and so, The lord, 
in the end thay prevailed .with the prince (since at cXpetiper 
that time it was not known where the king was) to 
seild the lords Capel and Colepepper aaain to the<'‘®™“'«t''e 

, tiueen from 

queen, to present the weightiness of the matter to aeuding f.>r 
her majesty. One of their instructions was as fol- into Frame, 
lows. • 

“ You shall inform her majesty, that we have. Their in- 
“ with all duty and submission, considered her let- aJd arrirai 
“ ters to us concerning our speedy repair into the 
“ kingdmn of Fran|i^ ; the which direction we con- 
“ ceive to be grounded upon her majesty’s appre- 
“ hension of danger to our person by any residence 
“ here ; the contrary whereof, we believe, her ma- 
“ jesty will be no sooner ’advertised of, than she will 
“ hold us excused for not giving that present obe- 

diende -which we desire always to yield to* the 
“ least iVitimation of her 'majesty ; and therefore, you 
“ shall humbly acquaint her majesty, that we have 
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great reason to believe this islaad, to l]ft,dle&9s^ 
against a'greater force, than we aujppose |}ini|fihle 
to be brought agaii^t it. That the irf* 

“ the island express as much * cheerfulness, nnm^ 
‘‘ mity, and resolution for the defend of our. persdn, 
by their whole carriage, and particularly by a pro- 
“ testation voluntarily undertaken 1^ them, as can 
“ be desired ; and that, if, contrary to expec(||ptioB, 
“ the rebeb should take the island, we can from the 
“ castle (a place in itself of very great str^ogtb) with 
“ the least hazard remove ourself to France ; which 
“ in case of imminent danger we resolve to do. That 
« our security being thus stated, we beseech her ma- 
“ jesty to consider, whether it be not absolutely he-' 
“ cessary, before any thought of our remove from 
“ hence be entertained, that we have ascclear an in- 
“ formation as may be got, of the condition of our 
“ royal father, and the aflhctions of England ; of 
“ the resolutions of the Scots in England, and the 
“ strength of the lord Mountrose in Scotland; of 
“ the affairs in Ireland, and the conclu»on of the 
“ treaty there ; that so, upon a full and mature 
“ prospect upon the whole, we may so dispose of 
“ our person as may be most for the benefit and ad- 
“ vantage of our royal father’; or patiently attend 
“ such an alteration and conJmcture, as may ad- 
“ minister a greater advantage than is yet offered : 
“ and whether our remove out of the dominions of 
“ our royal father (except upon such a necessity, or 
“ apparent visible conveniehcy) may not have anjn- 
“ fiuence upon the affections of the three kingdoms 
“ to ^hj5 disadvant^e of his majesty.” 

Within two days after thfe two lords were gone 
for Paris, sir Dudley Wyat arrived with the news 
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ef the kill's b^g gone out of O)£foi^ before the book 
txrenk of With two servants, and to what 

[!dace unaertain: it was believed by thie qu^n, as 
^ said in her letter to the princdl! that he was 
gone for Ireland, or to the Scots ; and therefore her 
majesty renewed her command for the prince’s im- 
mediate repair into France ; whereas the chief rea-. 
son l^^fore was, that he would put himself into the 
Scots’ hands; and therefore it was necessary that 
his highii^s should be in France, to go in the head 
of those forces avhich should be immediately sent 
out of that kingdom to assist his majesty. 

The two lords ‘found the* queen much troubled, 
that the' prince himself came not ; she " declared 
herself “ not to be moved with any reasons that 
“ were, or tould be, given for his stay ; and that 
“ her resolutidh was positive and unalterable yet 
they prevailed.with her, to respite any positive de- 
claration till she might receive full advertisement of 
the king’s condition ; who was by this time known 
to be in the Scottish army, p 


® she] and 

^ Scottish army.] The narra- 
tive is thus continued in MS, 
Di: After some three weeks/ 
Montrevil returned from New- 
castle, with information, ^pR^hich 
Mr. Ashburnhain’s coming from 
him at the same time sufficient- 
ly discovered) that the king was 
in truth in no better condition 
than of a prisoner, and that his 
design was to make an escape 
from them*. This again was 
• made a great argument for the 
necessity of the prince’s has^y 
remove, \^ich was so contrary 
to all the grounds before laid 
down : to which was added 


some private instructions the 
king should send by word of 
mouth by Montrevil ; though 
Mr. Ashburnham (who might 
be presumed to know as much 
of the king’s mind as Montre- 
vil) professed to my lords Capel 
and Colepepper, that he thought 
the prince’s coming into France 
at that time would be very 
prejudicial to the king’s affiurs. 
But the cardinal Ma/arine had 
sent the queen word, that he 
had intelligence from Ldl^don 
that the prince Avas to he given 
up by some of his own follow- 
ers for five thousand pounds ; 
and therefore the resolution was 
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BOOK It is rBO^mbeml before, that the 

— : — his arrival at SdUy, aent.^ genttel^ij to Ire^aNil'to 
the marquis of Ormond, as well that boiini^t be 
puncttially informed of the sta’te of that kingdom^ 
(of which there were several reports,) as Aat he 
might receive from thence a company or two 
foot, for the better guard of that island ; wbieh he 
foresaw would be necessaiy, whether he shou|4 re- 
main there or not. The gentleman had a very 
quick passage to Dublin, and came thjther very 
quickly after the peace was agreed upon with the, 
Irish Roman i catholics, and found the lord Digby 
there ; who, after his enterprise, and disbanding in 
Scotland, had first transported himself into the isle 
of Man, and from thence into Ireland; where he 


fixed, and the lord Jermyn sent 
'to Jersey, to bring his highness 
to the queen. What passed after 
his coming thither is faithfully 
set down by itself. I cannot 
omit the remembering, that 
though the lord Cole|)epper was 
instructed when he w^t from 
Scilly, to propose to her majesty 
some other ways for the prince’s 
support, besides the depending 
upon her royal bounty, as par- 
ticularly to endeavour the bor- 
rowing a reasonable sum ot 
money of the duke of Esper- 
non; and both the lords who 
were from Jersey, had particu- 
lar directions to receive her ma- 
jesty’s approbation for sending 
to the king of Denmark to bor- 
row twenty thousand pounds; 
and af other expedient^ of the 
s^me nature, which we had rea- 
son to believe would prove very 
successful, though none of them 
could be undertaken, because 


the very atterrpt would be mat- 
t^. of charge, which, without 
her majesty’s* favour, the prince 
could not disburse. But she was 
not pleased to approve of any 
course proposed, that he might 
have no hope of subsistence 
but by her, which she .believed 
would bring him to her. 

I conceive I have omitted 
very few particulars in this plain 
Narration which in any degree 
had reference to the public : 
partictiia/ injuries and indigni- 
ties to ourselves, I have pur- 
posely omitted very many : and 
with modesty enough I may 
believe, that they who are the 
severest censurers of our whole 
carriage, would not have com- 
mitted fewer mistakes, if they 
had been in our places <md con- 
ditions. 

Jersey^ this 3Ui of Jul§, ( 1 646.) ^ 
Roman] Not in, MS, 
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had been received, with great khidnei^' and gene- book 
rdsify, by that of Onnttnd, as a nian wko - 

had bee»in so etnineni a post in the king’s c^ncil 
and affairs. He was a person of so rare a composi- 
tion nature and by art, (for nature alone could 
never Jiave reached to it,) that he was so far fro^ 
being ever dismayed upon any misfortune, (and 
grea|er variety of misfortunes never befell any man,) 
that he quickly recollected himself so vigorously, 
that he did really believe his condition to be im- 
proved by that ill accident; and that he had an op- 
portunity thereby to gain a new stock of reputation 
and h'ohour; and* so he no sooner heard of the 
prince’s being in the isle of Scilly, and of his con- 
dition, and the condition of that place, than he pre- 
sently concttided, that the prince’s presence ■■ in Ire- 
land would settle and compose all the factions there ; ^ 
reduce the kingdom to' his majesty’s service; and 
oblige the pope’s nuncio, who was an enemy to the 
peace, to quit his ambitious designs. The lord lieu- 
tenant had so good an opinion of the expedient, that 
he could have been very well coMented, that, when 
his highness had been forced to leave England, he 
had rather chosen to hav£ made Ireland than Scilly 
his retreat ; but, bein^ a wise man, and having many 
difficulties before hitli in view, and the apprehension 
of many contingencies which might increase those 
difficulties, he would not take upon him to give ad- 
vice in a point of so grqat importance ; but,^forth- 


' prince’s prfesencej Thef^l- rendon ai Montpelier AprU, 
lowing actount of the movements 1 669. It is already print^ »«, 
of lord Dighy w taken from an- the Supplement to the third vo- 
•other MSI containing only the lume qjf the Clarendon’ State 
character and conduct of that Papers, 
lord, and written* hy lord Cla- r • 
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BOOK with, havings a cxniple of frigates rea^, he caused 
—an hundred men with their officers to be presedtly 
1 646. Qjj board, according tb his highness’s des^ ; and 
the lord Di^y (who always concluded, that that 
was fit to be done which his first thoughts faij^jiested 
to him, and never doubted the execution of any 
thing which he once thought fit to be attempted) 
put himself on board those vessels ; resolvlngHhat, 
upon the strength of his own reason,' he should be 
able to persuade the prince, and the council which 
attended him, forthwith to quit SciHy, and to repair 
to Dublin ; which, he di^ not doubt, if brought * to 
pass in that way, would ‘ have been grateful to the 
lord lieutenant. " Bu^, by the sudden remove of the 
prince from Scilly, the two firigates from Dublin 

Tiie lord missed finding him there ; and that lord, whose or- 

Digby T ^ 1 1* 1 1 V 11 1 1 

rim at dcr they were obhged to observe, made all the haste 

I retold!™” he could to Jersey ; where he found * the prince, 
with many other of his friends who attended his 
highness, the two lords being gone but the day be- 
fore to attend the queen : he lost no time in in- 
forming his highitess of the happy state and condi- 
tion of Ireland ; that the peace was concluded ; and 


* if brought] might be brought 
‘ would] that would 
“ lord lieutenant.] MS, adds : 
The prince, within a fortnight 
after his coming to Scilly^ which 
was in March, found the place 
not so strong as he Jiad under- 
stood it to be ; that the island 
was very poor, and that he 
ishoilld not be able to draw any 
provisions thither from Corn- 
wall, by which commerce those 
inlands had still been supported ; 
he resolved therefore, before the 


year advanced further, when 
the seas were like to be more 
infested with the enemy’s ships, 
to transport himself to Jersey ; 
which he did very happily, and 
found it to be a place in aU re- 
spects very fit to reside in, till 
be might better understand the 
present condition of England, 
and receive some positive ad- 
vice from the king his father. 
By this sudden remove, &c. 

* where be found] where he 
arrived well, and found 
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an armf of twdve thousand men ready to be tarans- 
ported into Sng&nd ; of the great <ze8l and affection . 
the lord tieutenant had for his service ; and that if 
Ms highness would repair thither, he should find the 
whole kingdom devoted to Mm^.; and thereupon po- 
sitively advised him, without farther deliberation, to 
put himself aboard those frigates ; wMch were ex- 
cdlenf sailers, and fit for his secure transportation. 

The prince told him, “that it was a matter 'of 
“ greater importance, than was fit to be executed 
“ upon so short deliberation ; that he was^ no sooner 
“ arrived at Jersey, than he received letters from 
“ the qheen his mother, requiring him forthwith, to 
“ come to Paris, where all thfngs were provided for 
“ his reception ; that he had sent two of the lords of 
“ the council to the queen, to excuse him for not 
“ giving read^ obedience to her commands ; and to 
“ psure her that he was in a place of unquestion- 
“ able security ; in which he might safely expect to 
“ hear from the king his father before he took any 
“ other resolution : that it would be very incongru- 
“ ous how to remove from the^be, and to go into 
“ Ireland, before his messengers’ return from Paris ; 
“ in which time, he might reasonably hope to hear 
“ from the king himself ; and so wished him to have 
“ patience till the matter was more ripe for a deter- 
“ mination.” This reasonable answer gave him no 
satisfaction ; he commended the prince’s averseness 
from going into France ; “ which, he said, was the 
“ most pernicious counsel that ever could be given ; 

“ that, it was a thing the king his father abhorred, 
“ and never would consent to ;* and that he would 

> to him] to his service ® was] Not in MS. 
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BOOK take upon himself to write to Uie4|uemi» and to 
‘‘ ^ve her such solid advice and reasons, that should 
1646. (( infallibly convert her from that desire, and that 
should abundantly satisfy her that his going into 
“ Ireland was absolutely necessary ; but that a little 
“ delay in the execution of it might deprive him® of 
“ all the fruit which was to be expected from that 
“journey; and therefore renewed his adviofe, and 
“ importunity, for losing no more time, but imme- 
“ diately to embark which when he saw was not 
like to prevail with his highness,^ he repaired to 
one of those of the privy council who attended the 
prince, with whom he had a particular friendship, 
and lamented to him the loss of such an occasion, 
which would inevitably restore the king ; who would 
be equally njined if the prince went into France ; of 
which he spoke with all the detestation imaginable; 
and said, “ he was so far satisfied in Jiis conscience 
“ of the benefit’ that would redound from the one, 
“ and the ruin which would inevitably fall out by 
“ the other, that, he said, if the person with w^hom 
“ he held this conference, would concur wdth him, 
“ he would carry the prince into Ireland, even with- 
“ out and against his consent.” The other person 
answered, “ that it w as not to be attempted without 
“ his consent ; nor could he imagine it possible to 
“ bring it to pass, if they should both endeavour it.” 
He replied, “ that he would invite the prince on 
“ board the frigates to a collation; and Jthat he knew 
“ well fie could so commend the vessels to him, that 
“ his^own curiosity would easily invite him to a view 
“ of them ; and thal as soon as he was on board, he 


“ liiiri] them 
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“ would cause the sails to be hoisted up» and make aooK 
“ no stay till he- came into Ireland.” 

The other .was very angry with him for entertain- 
ing such imaginations ; and told him, ** they neither 
“ agreed with his wisdom nor his duty and left 
him in despair of his conjunction, and, at the same 
time, of being able to compass it. He had no sooner 
discharged himself of this imagination, but in the in- 
stant (as he had a most pregnant fancy) he enter- 
tained another with the same vigour ; and resolved, 
with all possible exp^tion, to find himself at Paris, 
not making the least question but that he should 
convert the queen from any farther thought of send- 
ing for 'the prince into Fraifce, and as easily obtain 
her consent and approbation for his repairing into 
Ireland; and he made as little doubt, with the 
queen’s help,* and by his own dexterity, to prevail 
with France tp send a good supply of money by him 
into Ireland; by which he should acquire a most 
universal reputation, and be the most welcome man 
alive to the lord lieutenant: and transported with 
this hbppy auguration, he left Jersey ; leaving at the Thence be 
same time his two ships, and his soldiers, and halfFranM.° 
a dozen gentlemen of quality, (who, upon his desire, 
and many promises, had kept him company from 
Ireland,) without one penny of money to subsist on 
during his absence. 

As sbon as he came to Paris, and had seen theHistrans- 

• ftctions 

queen, (whom he found very well inclined to do all there with 
she could, for the relief of Ireladd, but resolute to England 
have fhe prince her son immediately with her, 
withstanding all the reasons plessed against it by 
the lords of the king’s council, who had been sent 
from Jerseyt) he attended the cardinal; who qnder- 
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BOOK $tood him vary wdyi» and knew his foible and are- 
ceived him with, all the ceremony, end deakawtoi- 
tion of respect, he could possibly express; eptnred 
upon the discourse of England i celebrated the part 
which he had acted upon that stage, in so many ac- 
tions of courage, and sagacity, of the highest pru- 
dence and circumspection, with an indefatigable in- 
dustry and fidelity. He told him, “that France 
“ found too late their own error ; that they had 
“ been very well content to see the king’s great puis- 
“ sance weakened by his domestic .troubles, which 
“ they wished only should keep him from being able 
“ to hurt his neighbours'; but that they neter had 
“ desired to see him rat the mercy of his own re- 
“ bels, which they saw now was like to be the case ; 
“ and they Were therefore resolved to wed bis in- 
“ terest in such a way and manner, as the queen of 
. “ England should desire in which ,he well knew 
how much her majesty would depend upon his lo^- 
ship's counsel. 

The cardinal said, “ it was absolutely necessary, 

“ since the crown of France resolved to wed the 

*• king’s interest, that the person of the prince of 

“ Wales should reside in France; that the method 

« 

“ he had thought of proceeding in was, that the 
“ queen of England should make choice of such a 
“ person, whom she thought best affected, and best 
“ qualified for such an employment, whom the king 
“ of France would immediately send as his extraor- 
“ dinary ambassador to the king and to the parlia- 
“ ment; that he should govern himself whqHy by 
“’such instructions 'as the queen should give liim; 
“ which, he knew, would be his lordship’s work to 
“ prepare ; that all things should be made ready as 
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“ soon as the quwn would nominate the amfaiana* book 

“ dor ; and that, upon the anival ^ the prince of- .^1 

" Wales in any part of f^nce, as soon as notice 
“ should be sent to 'the court of it, (for which due 
“ preparation should be made,) the ambassador should 
“ be in the same manner despatched for England, 

“ with one only instruction from France ; which 
** shoidd be, that he should demand a speedy an- 
“ swer from the parliament, whether they would sa- 
“ tisfy die demands -the French court had made ? 

which if they«hould refuse to do, he should forth- 
“ with, in the king his master’s name, declare war 

against them, and immediately, leave the king- 
“ dom, and return home; and then there should be 
“ quickly such an army ready, as was worthy for the 
“ prince of ‘Wales to venture his own person in ; and 
“ that he shodld have the honour to redeem and re- 
“ store his father.” 

This discourse ended, the lord Digbj wanted not 
language to extol the generosity and the magnani- 
mity of the resolution, and to pay the cardinal all 
his compliments in his own coin, and, from thence, 
to enter upon the condition of Ireland; in which 
the cardinal presently interrupted him, and told 
him, “ he knew well he was come from thence, and 
“ meant to return thither, and likewise the carriage 
“ of the nuncio. That the marquis of Ormond was 
“ too brave a gentleman, and had merited too much 
“ of his master to be deserted, and France was re- 

* a 

“ solved not to do its business by halves, but to give 
“ the |dng’s affairs an entire relief in all places ^ that 
“ he should carry a good supply of money with him 
“ into Ireland, and that arms and ammunition should 
“ be speedily sent after him, and such direction to 
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“ their agent there, as should draw off all the Irish 
. “ from the nuncio, who had not entirely giv^ them- 
“ selves up to the Spanish interest.” 

The noble person had that which he most desired; 
he was presently converted, and undertook to the 
queen, that he would presently convert all at Jersey; 
and that the prince should obey aU her commands ; 
and entered into consultation with her upon the 
election of an ambassador, and what instructions 
should be given him ; which he took upon himself 
to prepare. Monsieur Bellievre was named by the 
queen, whom the cardinal had designed for that of- 
fice. The cardinal approved tha instructions, and 
caused six thousand pistoles to be paid to him, who 
was to go to Ireland; and though it was a much 
less sum than he had promised himself, from the 
magnificent expressions the cardinal had used to 
him, yet it provided well for’ his own occasions ; so 
he left the queen with his usual professions, and 
confidence, and accompanied those lords to Jersey, 
who were to attend upon his highness with her ma- 
jesty’s orders for the prince’s repair into France ; for 
the advancement whereof the cardinal was so soli- 
citous, that he writ a letter to the old prince of 
Conde, (which he knew he would forthwith send to 
the queen ; as he did,) in which he said, “ that he 
“ had received very certain advertisement out of 
“ England, that there were somW persons about the 
“ prince of Wales in Jersey, who had undertaken to 
“ deliver his highness up into the hands of the par- 
“ liament for twenty thousand pistoles;” and this let- 
ter was forthwith sent by the queen to overtake the 
lords, that it might be shewed to the prince ; and 
that, they who attended upon him might discern 
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what would be thought of them, if they di^aded 
Ms h^n^s from giving a pi^esent obedience to his 
mother’s commands. 

As soon as they came to Jersey, the lord Digby 
used all the means he could to persuade his friend 
to concur in his advice for the prince’s immediate 
repair into France. He told him all that had passed 
between the cardinal and him, not leaving out any 
of the expressions of the high value his eminence 
had of his particular person : “ that an ambassador 
“ was chosen his advice, and his instructions 
“ drawn by him, from no part of which the arabas- 
“ sador* durst swerve (and, which is very wonder- 
ful, he did really believe for that time, that he him- 
self had^ nominated the ambassador, and that his 
instructions!* would be exactly observed by him ; so 
great a power* he had always over himself, that he 
could believe any thing which was grateful to him ;) 
“ that a war would be presently proclaimed upon 
“ their refusal to do what the ambassador required, 
“ and that there wanted nothing to the expediting 
“ this great affair, but the prince’s repairing into 
“ France without farther delay; there being no other 
“ question concerning that matter, than whether his 
“ highness should stay in Jersey, where there could 
“ be no question of his security, until he could re- 
“ ceive express dilution from the king his father ; 
“ and therefore he TOnjured his friend to concur in 
“ that advice ; which wquld be very grateful to the 
“ queen^ and be attended with much benefit to him- 
“ self;’,’ telling him, “ how kind her majesty wps to 
“ him, and how confident she was of his servite, and 
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BOOK “ that if he should be of another opinion, it woidd 
“ not hinder the prince from going ; who, he knew, 
1646. « was resolved to obey his mother;” and so con- 
cluded his discourse, with those arguments which he 
thought were like to make most impression on him ; 
and gave him the instructions by which the ambas- 
sador was to be guided. 

His friend, who in truth loved him very heartify, 
though no man better knew his infirmities, told him, 
“ whatever the prince would be disposed to do, he 
“ could not change his opinion in point of counsel, 
“ until the king’s pleasure might be known he put 
him in mind, “ how he had been before decfeived at 
“ Oxford by the conte de Harcourt, who was an am- 

bassador likewise, as we then thought, named by 
“ ourselves, and whose instructions he llad likewise 
“ drawn ; and yet, he could not but Well remember 
“ how foully that business had been, managed, and 
“ how disobligingly he himself had been treated by 
** that ambassador ; and therefore he could not but 
“ wonder, that the same artifices should again pre- 
“ vail with him; and that he could imagine that the 
“ instructions he had drawn would be at all consi- 
“ dered, or pursued, farther than they might contri- 
“ bute to what the cardinal for the present designed ; 
“ of the integrity whereof, they had no evidence, 
“ but had reason enough to suswct it.” 

The lord Capel, and the leraColepepper, stayed 
at Paris with the queen full three weeks; having 
only prevailed with her to suspend her present corn- 
man^ for the prince’s remove from Jersey, until she 
should* have clear intelligence where the king was, 
and how he was treated, though she declared a po- 
sitive resolution that his highness should come to 
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Palis, the intelligence be what it could be ; and, 
in the end, they were well assured that his m^esty. 
had put himself into the Scottish army as it lay be- 
fore Newark ; and that, as soon as he came thither, 
he had caused that garrison to deliver the town into 
the hands of the Scots; and that thereupon the 
Scots marched presently away to Newcastle: that 
they had pressed the king to do many things, which 
he had absolutely refused to do ; and that thereupon 
they had put very strict guards upon his majesty, 
and would not permit any man to repair to him, or 
to speak with him ; so that his majesty looked upon 
himself as a prisoner, and resolved to make another 
escape from them as soon aS he could. Mr. Ash- 
burnham, who attended upon him in his journey 
from Oxfortl as his sole servant, was forbid to come 
any more neat him ; and if he had not put himself 
on board a veg?el, then at Newcastle, and bound for 
France, the Scots would have delivered him up to 
the parliament. Monsieur Moitrevil, the French 
envoy, pretended that they were so incensed against 
him for briskly expostulating with them for their 
ill treatment of the king, that it was no longer 
safe for him to remain^ in their quarters, and more 
dangerous to return to London ; and therefore, he 
had likew'ise procured a Dutch ship to |^nd him in 
France, and was come to Paris before the lords re- 
tipned to Jersey. * 

The queen thought now she had more reason to 
be confirmed in her former resolution for the speedy 
remove of the prince, and it was pretended that he 
had brought a letter from the Iting, which was de- 
ciphered by the lord Jermyn; in which he said, 
“ that he did believe that the prince could qot be 
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BOOK “ safe any where but with the queen'; and therefore 
“ wished, that if he were not there already, he 
1646. « should be speedily sent for;” and Montrevil pro^ 
fessed to have a message by w'qrd of mouth to the 
same purpose : whereas Mr. Ashburnham, who left 
the king but the day before Montrevil, and was as 
entirely trusted by the king* as any man in England, 
brought no such message ; and confessed to the lord 
Capel, “that he thought it very perhicious to the 
“ king that the prince should come into France in 
“ that conjuncture, and before it was known how 
“ the Scots would deal with him ; and that the 
“ king’s opinion of the‘Conveniem:e of his ■coming 
“ into France, could proceed from nothing but the 
“ thought of his insecurity in Jersey.” The lord 
Capel offered to undertake a journey®* himself to 
Newcastle, and to receive the king’s ‘■positive com- 
mands, which he was confident^ would be submitted 
to, and obeyed by all the council as well as by him- 
self: but the queeii was positive, that, without any 
more delay, the prince should immediately repair to 
her ; and, to that purpose, she sent the lord Jermyn 
(who was governor of Jersey) together with the 
lord Digby, the lord Wentworth, the lord Wilmot, 
and other lords and gentlemen, who, with the two 
lords who had been sent to her by the prince, should 
make haste to Jersey to see her commands ex- 
ecuted. Whilst they are upon their journey thither, 
it will be seasonable to inquire how the king came 
to involve himself in that perplexity, out of which 
he was never able afterwards to recover his liberty 
aild freedom. ' 


to undertake a journey] to 
undertake to make a journey 


^ confident] sure 
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Monsieur Motitrevil was a person utterly unknown book 
to me, nor had I ever inter^urse or correspondence. 
with him; so that what I shall say of him cannot 
proceed from aifeetidn^ or prejudice,..nor^ if I shall 
say any thing for his vindication from those re-^”„t^"ij.j 
proaches wh&h he did, and does lie under?, both"?^*'®“ 
with the English and Scottish nation, countenanced Scot*, 
enough by the discountenance he received from the 
cardinal after his return, when he was, after the first 
account he had given of his negociation, restrained 
from coming to ^he court, and forbid to remain in 
Paris, and lay under a formed, declared dislike till 
his death ; which jvith grief of mind shortly ensued. 

But as it is no unusual hardheartedness in such chief 
ministers, to sacrifice such instruments, how inno- 
cent soever, *to their own dark purposes. So it is pro- 
bable, that temporary cloud would soon have va- 
nished, and that it waS only cast over him, that he 
mi^t be thereby secluded from the conversation of 
the English court ; which must have' been reasonably 
very inquisitive, and might thereby have discovered 
somewhat which the other court was carefully io 
conceal: I say, if what I here set down of that 
transaction, shall appear^ some vindication of that 
gentleman fromf those imputations under which his 
memory remains blasted, it can be imputed only to 
the love of truth, which ought, in common honesty, 
to be preserved in history as the v^y** soul of it, to- 
wards all persons who come to be mentioned in it ; 
and since I h^ve in my hands all the original'letters 
which passed from him to the king, and the king’s 

* f 

** affection)] the effects of af- does lie under] yet lies un- 
fection der* 

^ nor] and • vcn] Not in MS, , 
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B<^D^K answers and direc^jdons tIu^?[^upo^ 6i^ sn<iir«^^ 

^ — copies tfiereof, as have 

1 646. ^ 1 ^^ originals^ I take.iC to ISe a di% 

to dear* him any guilt' wit]^ his ^eiddcy 

lies unjustly charged, and to make^a d^hdid: Ihter- 
pretation of those actions, which appi^ to h^i* re- 
sulted from ingenuity, an^ upright intenticps,' how 
unsuccessful soever. 

He was then a young gentlfeman of pinta veiy 
equal to the trust the cardinal reposed in hriim^ and 
* to the employment he gave him ; <>and of « nature 
not inclinP^d to be made use of in ordinary dissimu- 
lation and cozenage. M’hilst he took his measures 
* only from the Scottish commissioners at London, 
and from those presbyterians whom he had opportu- 
nity to’conVerse with there, he did not^give the king 
the least encouragement to expect a conjunction, or 
any compliance from the one' or the other, upon any 
cheaper price or condition than the whole alteration 
of the govemmeftt of the church by bishops, and an 
entire conformity fb the covenant ; and he used all 
thp arguments which occurred to him, to persuade 
his majesty that all other hopes of agreement with 
them were desperate ; and when he saw his majesfy 
uiimoveable in that particular, and^<resolute to un- 
dergo thq, utmost event of warj before he would 
wound h i| jpeace of mind, and conscience, with such 
an odious concession, he undertook that journey we 
mentiofied in the end of the last year, to discover 
whether the same rude and rigid spirit, u^ich go- 
verned thme commissioners at 'Westminster, pos- 
sessed *0180^' the chief officers of the Scottish army, 

» ' 


' clear] absolve 
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aad state that always r^maii^ed book 

with^iihe>«^y;.‘ »* • ‘ \ ^ 

tkeii j^ore.Npwark; and, 
hi he waited upon the king at 

confirmed in what he had reason 
befor^ to (xmfident of, that it was absolutely im- 
posable. 'ever to prevaif'with his majesty to give up 
the cfcnrch^ to the most impetuous demands they 
could t'm^et or the greatest necessity himself 
cotUd be Tenvirohed with ; but as to any other con- 
cessions which jnight satisfy their ambition or their ' 
prdfit, which were always powerful and ’^iresistible 
spells upon that, party , he had ample authority , 
and commission to comply with the most ektrava-. 
gant. demands from persons like to make good wl^ 
they undertook, except such propositiobs tts might 
be mischievous to the marquis of Mountrose ; whom 
the king resolved never to desert, nor any who nad 
jofned with and assisted him ; all which, he desired 
to unite to» those who might now be persuaded to 
serve hini. His majesty, for his*^tter information, 
recommended him to some persons who had ^en 
command in the Scottish army ; of whose afiections* 
and inclinations to his service, he had as much con- 
fideRce, at leasjt, as he ought to have ; and of th'eir 
credit, and courage, and interest, a great^ than was , 
due to them.' ^ 

When Montrevil’ came to the ;pl^y, and after he 
had endeavoured to undeceive those who had been 
persuad^ to believe, tliat a peremptory and obsti- 
nate insisting upon the alteration of thfe cHurch-go- 
vemnmnt (the expectation and* assurance wlierebf • 

* *■" .. 

^ party] pjgpple ‘ Montrevil] he 
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BOOK had indeed first enidiied them to make eacpedi* 
' tion) would at last prevail- over the , ku^s- ^irit, ^as 

1646. Sco'^and, be found those in whmn 

the power, at least the command of* the tamy was, 
much more moderate than he expected* «nd the 
committee which presided in the counsels, rather 
devising and projecting exjfedients how they might 
recede from the rigour of their former demands, than 
peremptory to adhere to them, aild willing he should 
believe that they stayed for the coming of the lord™ 
chancellor out of Scotland, who was» daily expected, 
before the^r would declare their resolution ; not that 
they were, for the present, without one. They were 
very much pleased that the king offered, and de- 
sired to come to them, and remain in the army, with 
them, if he inight be secured of a good Reception for 
himself, and" for his servants who should attend 
him, and his friends who should resort to him ; and 
the principal officers of the army spoke of that; as a 
thing they so much wished, that it could be in no- 
body’s power to Hinder it, if there were any who 
would attempt it ; and they who had the greatest 
power in the conduct of the most secret counsels, 
took pains to be thought to have much franker reso- 
lutions in that particular, than they thought yet sea- 
sonable to.pxpress in direct undertakings ; and em- 
ployed thq>se who were known to be most entirely 
trusted by them, 'and some of those who had been 
recomntended to him by the king, to assure him that 
he might confidently advise his majesty to repair to 
the army, uj^n the terms himself had propo'sed ; and 
that ‘they would sefld a good body of their horse, to 
« * , 

^ lord] Noi in MS, 
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me^ his nwje^y at any place he should appoint to «ouk 
4»nduct him in safigty to them. Upon which encou- - 
ragement Montrevil® prepared a papet to be s^ed 
by himself, and sent* to the king as his aigagement ; 
and shewed it jto those who had been most- clear to 
him in their expressions of duty to the king; which p, 
being approred by theih, he sent by the other who 
had appeared to him to be trusted by those who 
were in the highest trust to be communicated to 
them, who had in a manner excused themselves for 
being so reserv^ towards him, as being necessary i 
in that conjuncture of their affairs, when* there evi- 
dently •appeared, to be the most hostile jealousy 
between the independent army and them. When 
the paper was likewise returned to him with appro- 
bation after their perusal, he sent it tb the king; 
which paper is here' faithfully translated out of the 
original. 

1 do promise* in the name of ihe king and'J fhe paper 
“ queen regent, (my master and mistress,) and by s(!n"t"thc 
“ virtue of the powers that I hdve from their 
" jesties, that if the king of Great Britain shall put 
“ himself into the Scottish army, he shall be there “''■’’’s 
received as their natural sovereign ; and that he ut. 

“ shall be with them in all freedom of his conscience 
“ and honour ; and that all such of his subjects and 
“ servants as shall be there with him, shall be safely 
“ and honourably protected in their persons ; and 
“ that the said Scots shall really and effectually join 

s • 

” Montiievil] be * I do promise] Lord Claren- 

P whigb] and wbicb don has merely v^iUen^ Vid. tbe 

^ as being necessary] as if engageAient; 
required » nuensis most probably to the ort* 

’ wbicb paper is here] in ginaL 
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BOOK ** with the said king of €h%at Britain, and also ve- 

“ ceive all such persons as shall come in unto hint, 

1646. (« jqJjj tijgnj Ijjg majesty’s preservation ; 
“ and that they shall protect all his majesty’s party 
“ to the utmost of their power, as his majesty will 
“ command all those under his obedience to do the 
“ like to them ; and that they shall employ their ar- 
“ mies and forces, to assist his majesty in the pro- 
“ curing of a happy and well grounded peace, for 
“ the good of his majesty and his said kingdoms, 
“ and in recovery of his majesty’s just rights. In 
“ witness whereof I have hereunto put my hand and 
“ seal this first of April 1646. 

“ De Montrevil, resident p<mr sa majestee 
“ tree Chretienne en Ecosse." 


Many days had not passed after the sending that 
express, when he found such chagrin, and tergiver- 
sation*, in some of those he had treated with, one 
man denying what he had said to himself, and an- 
other disclaiming the having given such a man au- 
thority to say that from him which the other still 
avowed he had done, that Montrevil thought him- 
self obliged, with all speed, to advertise his majesty 
of the foul change, and to dissuade him from ven- 
turing his person in the power of such men : but the 
express who carried that letter was taken prisoner ; 
and though he made his escape, and preserved his 
letter, he could not proceed in his journey ; and was 
compelled fo return to him who sent him ; and by 
that time, he having informed the committee, what 
he Had done to vindicate himself from being made a 
property by them to betray the king, and expressed 


a d^ep resentment of the injury done 
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and to himself, in their receding from what book 

they had promised, they appeared again to be of an- i — 

other temper, and very much to desire his majesty’s 
presence in the army; and to that purpose, they 
promised, as an unanimous resolution, that they 
“ would send a considerable party of horse to meet 
“ his majesty at Burton upon Trent ; for* that they 
“ could not advance farther with the whole party ; 

“ but that some horse should be sent to wait upon 
“ his majesty at Bosworth, which is the middle way 
** between Buaton and Harborough, whither they 
“ hoped his own horse would be able to convey him 
“ securely they desired ‘‘the king to appoint the 
“ day, and they would not f&il to be there.” They 
wished, “ that when their troops should meet his 
“ majesty,* he would tell them that h*e was going 
into Scotland ; upon which, they would find them- 
“ selves obliged to attend him into their army, with- 
“ out being able to discover any thing of a treaty ; 

“ of which the parliament ought yet to receive no 
“ advertisement of all which Montrevil gave the 
king a very full and plain narration, together with 
what he had written before, by his letter of the 15th 
of the same April, to secretary Nicholas ; and, in the 
same letter, he informed his majesty, “ that they did 
“ not desire that any of those forces which had fol- 
“ lowed the king’s party, should join with them, no 
“ nor so much as those horse that should have ac- 
“* companied his majesty, should remwn ^in their 
“ army with him : that they had with much ado 
“ agreed, that the two princes” (for his m^esty, 
upon prince Rupert’s ^humble ’submission, was re- 
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! — “ king, with such other of his servants as were not 

1646 . « excepted ik-om pardon ; and that they® might stay 
“ with his majesty until the parliament ei England 
“ should demand them ; in which case they should® 
“ not refuse to deliver them ; but that they would 
“ first furnish them with some means of getting be- 
“ yond seas.” 

The king had proposed, “ that there might be a 
** union between them and the marquis of Mount* 
“ rose ; and that his forces might be joined with 
“ their array which they had said, “ they could 
“ not consent to, with reference to the person of 
“ Mountrose ; who, aft'er so much blood spilt by 
“ him of many of the greatest families, they thought 
“ could not be safe among them wheieupon the 
king had declared, that “ he would send him his ex- 
“ traordinary ambassador into France;” which they 
appeared not to contradict, but had now changed 
their mind; of which Montrevil likewise gave an 
account in the same letter: “that they could not 
“ give their consent that the marquis of Mountrose 
“ should go ambassador into France, but into any 
“ other place, he might : and that they again, with- 
“ out y limiting the time, insisted upon settling the 
“ presbyterian government and he concluded his 
letter with these words, “ I will say no more but 
“ this, that his majesty and yon know the Scots 
“ better than I do : I represent these things nakedly 
“ to you, as 1 am obliged to do ; 1 have not taken 
“ upon me the boldness to give any counsel to his 
“ majesty ; yet if he^hath any other refuge, or means 


“ they] those three 
* should] could 


V without] though without 
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to better ^xmditions, 1 think he ou|^t not 

« to accept of these ; but if he sees all things despe-> 
“ rate every where else, and that he and his ser- 
" vants cannot be ‘secure with his parliament of 
“ England, I dare yet assure him, that .^though he 
and his servants may not be here with all that 
“ satisfaction perhaps which he might desire, yet he 
“ especially shall be as secure as possible.” 

In another letter dated the next day after (the 
16th of April) to the same secretary, he hath these 
words ; “ I ha^e orders from the deputies of Scot- 
" land to assure you, that they will not herein fail,” 
(which related ta sending ‘the hoi^se to meet his ma- 
jesty,) “ as soon as they shall know his day ; and 
“ that the king shall be received into the army* as 
“ hath been promised ; and that his coifecience shall 
“ not be forcefd.” And in the last letter, which his 
majesty or the secretary received from him, and 
which was dated the 20th of April I64r6, there are 
these words : “ They tell me that they will do mo^e 
“ than can be expressed ; but let not his majesty 
“ hope for any more than I send him word of ; that 
“ he may not be deceived ; and let him take his 
“ measures aright ; for certainly the enterprise is 
“ full of danger ;” yet, in the same letter, he says, 
“ the disposition of the chiefs of the Scottish army 
is such as the king can desire ; they begin to 
“ draw off their troops towards Burton, and the 
“* hindering his majesty from falling into the hands 
“ of the English is of so great importance *to them, 
“ that it cannot be believed but that they will do all 
“ that lies in their power to hinder it.” • 

This* was the proceeding of monsieur Montrevil 
in that whg)e transaction : and if he were too san- 

c c 4 
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the Scotti^ army, and some of the committee and 
•1646. ^hen he signed that engagement upon the first of 
April, he made haste to retract that confidence, and 
was in aU his despatches afterwards phlegmatic 
enough ; and, after his majesty had put himself into 
their hands, he did honestly and stoutly charge all 
the particular persons with the promises and en- 
gagements they had given to him, and did all he 
could to make the cardinal sensible of the indignity 
that was offered to that crown in t^e violation of 
those promises and engagements; which was the 
reason of his being commanded to. return home, as 
soon as the king came to Newcastle; lest his too 
keen resentment might irritate the Scots, and make 
it appear to the parliament how far France was en- 
gaged in that whole negociation ; which the cardi- 
nal had no mind should appear to the world : and 
there can be no doubt, but that the cautions and 
animadversions which the king received from Mon- 
trevil after his engagement, would have diverted 
him from that enterprise, if his majesty had dis- 
cerned any other course to take that had been pre- 
ferable even to the hazard that he saw he must un- 
dergo with the Scots ; but he was clearly destitute 
of any other refuge. Every day brought the news 
of the loss of some garrison ; and as Oxford was al- 
ready blocked up at a distance, by those horse which 
Fairfax had sent out of the west to that purpose, or 
to wait upon the king, and follow him close, if he 
should remove out of Oxford; so he had soon re- 
duced Exeter, and some other garrisons in Devon- 
shire. The governors then, when there was no vi- 
sible and apparent hope of being relieved, thought 
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that tiiej deliver up their garrisons before nooK 

thejr were pressed with the last extremities, that. — 
they ought obtain the better conditions; and yet 
it was obs^ed that better and more honourable 
conditions were not given to any, than to those who 
kept the places they were trusted with, till they 
had not one day’s victual left; of which we shall 
observe more hereafter. By this means Fairfax was 
within three days of Oxford before the king left it, 
or fully resolved what to do. 

His majesty had before sent to two eminent com- 
manders of name, who had blocked up the town at 
a distance, “that, if they would pass their words,” 

(how slender a secrrity soever, from such men who 
had broken so many oaths, for the safety of the 
king,) “that they would immediately cbnduct him 
“ to the parliament, he would have put himself into 
“ their hands for he was yet persuaded to think 
so ‘well of the city of London, that he^would not 
have been unwilling to have found himself there: 
but those officers would submit to no such engage- 
ments; and great care was taken to have strict 
guards round about London, that he might not get 
thither. What should the king do ? There was one 
thing most formidable to him, which he was re- 
solved to avoid, that was, to be enclosed in Oxford, 
and so to be given up, or taken, when the town 
should be surrendered, as a prisoner to the inde- 
pendents’ army ; which he was advertised, from all 
hands, would treat him very barbarously. 

In tliis perplexity, he chose rather to commit 
'himself to the Scottish army ; which yet he di5 nbt 
trust sd far as to give' them notice of his journey, 
by sending for a party of their horse to meet^him, 
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BOOK as they had profiiared; but early in the 

upon the^S7th day of April, he went out oi Oxford, 

1(546. attended only by John Ashbumham, and a divine \ 

The king ^ ^ » 

leaves Ox- (one Hudson,) who understood ’the by-ways as weE 
37, 1646 . as the common, and was indeed a very skilful guide. 
In this equipage he Idt Oxford on a Monday, leav- 
ing those of his council in Oxford who were privy 
to his going out, not informed wlmther he would go 
to the Scottish army, or get privately into London, 
and lie there concealed, till he might choose that 
which was best ; and it was generally believed, that 
he had not within himself at that time a fixed reso- 
lution what he would do ; which was the more cre- 
dited because it was nine days after his leaving Ox- 
ford, before it was known where the king was ; in- 
somuch as Fairfax, who came before it the fifth day 
after his majesty was gone, was sat down, and had 
made his circumvaUation about Oxford, before he 
knew that !#ie king was in the Scottish army ; but 
the king had wasted that time in several places, 
whereof some were gentlemen’s houses, (where he 
was not unknown, though untaken notice of,) pur- 
posely to be informed of the condition of the mar- 
quis of Mountrose, and to find some secure passage 
that he might get to him*; which he did exceed- 
Puts him- ingly desire ; but in the end, went into the Scottish 
Seottuh 3.rmy before Newark, and sent for Montrevil to come 

KS" to 

It was very early in the morning when the king 
went to the general’s lodging, and discovered him- 
self to him ; who either was, or seemed to be, ex- 
ceedingly surprised 'and confounded at his majesty’s 

get to him] hud Uinself with him 
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ptesenoe ; fmd knew not what to say ; blit presentfy book 
gave notice of it to the committee, wim no less— _L_ 
perplexed. An express was presently 8«it to the 
parliament at Westminster, to inform them of the 
unexpected news, as a thii^ the Scots ’’ had not the 
least imagination of. The parliament were so dis> 

OTdered with the intelligence, that at first they re- 
served to command their general to raise the siege 
before Oxford, and to march with all expeditiem to 
Newaik^ ; but the Scottish commissioners at London, 
diverted them from that, by assuring them, “ that 
“ all their orders would meet with an absolute obe- 
“ diencfe in their, army;” *so they made a short de- 
spatch to them, in which it was evident that they 
believed the king had gone to them by invitatidn, 
and not out of his own free choice ; and implying, 

“ that they should shortly receive farther direction 
“ from them and in’ the mean time, “that they 
“ should carefully watch that his maj^y did not 
“ dispose himself to go some whither else.” Then leir man* 
great care in the army was, that there might befng^'m*-' 
only respect and good manners shewed towards the^®**^' 
king, without any thing of affection or dependence ; 
and therefore the general never asked the word of 
him, or any orders, nor, willingly, suffered the of- 
ficers of the army to resort to, or to have any dis- 
course with his majesty. Montrevil was ill looked 
upon, as the man who had brought this inconveni- 
ence upon them without their consent ; but he was 
not flight^ from owning and declaring w^at had 
passed ^l^tween them, what they had promised, and 
what they were engaged to do.* However, thou^ 

' williugiy,] Not in MS^ 
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the king liked not the treatment he received, he 
was not jnrithout apprehension, that Fairfax mi^t 
be forthwith appointed to decline all other enter- 
prises, and to bring himself near the Scottish army, 
they being too near together already ; and therefore 
he forthwith gave order to the lord Bellasis to sur- 
render Newark, that the Scots mig^t march north- 
ward; which they resolved to do; and he giving 
up that place, which he could have defended for 
some months longer from that enemy, upon honour- 
able conditions, that army with great expedition 
marched towards Newcastle; which the king was 
glad of, though their behaviour to^ him was iStill the 
same ; and great strictness used that he might not 
confer with .any man who was not well known to 
them, mucH less receive letters from any. 

It was an observation in that timC, that the first 
publishing of extraordinary news wa? from the pul- 
pit ; and By the preacher’s text, and his manner of 
discourse upon it, the auditors might judge, and 
commonly foresaw, what was like to be next done 
in the parliament or council of state. The first ser- 
mon that was preached before the king, after the 
army rose from Newark to march northwards, was 
upon the 19th chapter of the 2d Book of Samuel, 
the 41st, 42d, and 43d verses. 

41. j4nd, behold, ^ all the men of Israel came to 
the king, and said unto the king, Why have 
ofur brethren the men of Judah stolen thee 
away, and have brought the king, and his 

c 

** Andy behold,"] The six ensu~ tendon's amanuensis, end partly 
ing pages of the MS, are partly in that of his lordship, 
in the handwriting of lord Cla~ 
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beauehMt and aU Davids men wUk him, book 
over Jordan f ^ 

42. And aU the men of Judah answered die men 
of Israel, Seehuse the king is near^ if kin to 
us : wherefore then he ye angry for Otis mat- 
terl have we eaten at all of the king's cost? 
or hath he given us any gftf 

43. And the men of Israel answered the men if 
Judah, and said. We have ten parts in the 
king, and we have also more right in David 
than ye: yjhy then did ye despise us, that our 
advice should not he first had in hringing 
hack our Mug f Arid 4he words of the men of , 

Judah were fiercer than the wor^ of the men 
<f Israel. 

• 

Upon which words, the preacher gave men cause 
to believe, that now they had gotten their king, they 
reSolved to keep him, and to adhere to^him. But 
his majesty came no sooner to Newcastle, than both 
monsieur Montrevil was restrained from having anywhere 
conference with him, and Mr. Ashbumham was ad- 
vised “ to shift for himself, or else that he should be 
“ delivered up to the parliament and both the one 
and the other were come to Paris when the queen 
sent those lords to hasten the prince’s remove from 
Jersey. 

When those lords, with their great train, came to The lord 
J*ersey, which was towards the end of June, theyo®[“/,",j"‘* 
brought with them a letter from the queen to the *""*"‘ 
prince;* in which she told him, “that she was now^twotthe 

• , , - end of June, 

“ fully satisfied, from the intelligence she haa from from the 

Newcastle and London, that he could not make bring the 
“ any longer residence in Jersey without apparent 
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— ! — ** if ,he should continue there, all possifale ntteinpts 
1646 . ,< jjg suddenly made, as well by treachery as 

“ by fmrdfe, to get his person into their power; and 
“ therefore her majesty did positivdy require him, 
** to give immediate obedience to the -king’s com- 
“ mands, mentioned in the letten; which be had 
“ lately sent by sir Dudley Wyat,” ^which is set out 
before,) “ and reiterated in a letter which she had 
“ since received from the king by monsieur Montre- 
vil.” Her majesty said, “ that she jiad the greatest 
“ assurance from the crown of France, that possibly 
“ could be given, for his honourable reception, and 
“ fall liberty to continue there, and to depart from 
“ thence, at his pleasure ; and she engaged her own 
“ word, that whenever his council should find it fit 
“ for him to go out of France, she would never op- 
pose it ; and that during his residence in that 
“ kingdoms^ all matters of importance which might 
" concern himself, or relate to his majesty’s affairs, 
“ should be debated and resolved by himself and the 
“ council, in such manner as they ought to have 
“ been, if he had continued in England, or in Jer- 
“ sey and concluded, ** that he should make all 
“ possible haste to her.” 

The lords, which arrived with this despatch from 
her majesty, had no imagination that there would 
have been any question of his highness’s compliance 
with the queen’s command ; and therefore, as soon 
as they had kissed the prince’s hand, which was in 
the afternoon, they desired that the council mig^t 
presently be called and when they came together, 
the lords Jerrayn, Digby, and Wentworth', being 
likevise present, and sitting in the council, they de- 
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sired pnnce, “ tiiat his mother’s letter might be book 
read; and t^, since they conceived! there Qpuld- 
be no d^te upon his bigness’s yielding^obedi- 
" ence to the commaVid of the and that 

“ they might only consider of the day when he 
“ might begin his journey, and of the order he would 
“ observe in it.’^ The lords of the council repre- Debate* in 
sented to the prince, “ that they were the only per-^^™*** 
“ sons that were accountable to the king, and to the 
“ kingdom, for any resolution his highness ifbould 
“ take, and for .the consequence thereof ; and that 
the other lords who were present had no tide to 
“ deliver their adyice, or *to be present at the de- 
“ bate, they being in no degree responsible for what 
“ his highness should resolve to do ; and therefore 
” desired that the whole matter might Ke debated ; 

“the state of* the king’s present condition under- 
“ stood as far as it might be; and the reasons con- 
“ sWered which made it counsellable for^his high- 
“ ness to repair into France, and what might be 
“ said against it ; and the rather, because it was 
“ very notorious that the king had given no positive 
“ direction in the point, but upon a supposition that 
“ the prince could not remain secure in Jersey ; 

“ which was likewise the ground of the queen’s last 
“ command ; and which they believed had no foun- 
“ dation of reason ; and that his residence there 
“ might be very unquestionably safe.” This begot 
some warmth and contradiction between persons; 

% a 

insomuch as the prince thought it very necessary 
to suspend the debate till the next day, to the end 
that by several and private confeVences together be- 
tween the lords who came from Paris, and those 
who were in Jersey, they might convert, or conhrm 
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each other in the same qnnions ; at least that the 
-ne}^ debati^migiit be free from pa8|ioi) and inddnd» 
ness ; ^nd so the countil^rose, and the several tods 
betook .dbSnselves^ to use the' same ailments* or 
such <83 l&ey thought more agreeable to the sev^al 
persons^ as the lord Digby had before done to his 
friend, and with the same success. ^ 

The next day when they were c^ed together, the 
lord Capel gave an accmmt of aU that had passed 
with^4;he queen from the time that the lord Cole- 
pepper and he came thither ; and “that the reasons 
“ they had carried from the prince had so far pre- 
vailed with the queen,' that hey majesty resolved 
“ to take no final resolution till she received farther 
“ advertisement of the king’s pleasure ; and he did 
“ not think that the information she bad received 
“ from monsieur Montrevil had weight enough to 
“ produce the quick resolution it had done : that he 
“ though^ it still most absolutely necessary, to* re- 
“ ceive the king’s positive command before the 
“ prince should remove out of his majesty’s own do- 
“ minions ; there being no shadow of cause, to sus- 
“ pect his security there : that he had then offered 
“ to the queen, that he would himself make a jour- 
“ ney to Newcastle to receive his majesty’s com- 
“ mands ; and that he now made the same offer to 
“ the prince : and because it did appear that his ma- 
“ jesty was very strictly guarded, and that persons 
“ did not easily find access to him, and that his own 
“ person might be seized upon in his journey thi- 
“ ther, or his stay there, or his return back, and so 
** flfs highness might be disappointed of the informa- 


the several persons] the perso^^ 
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** tkMk ^Kfs^ibteii, Abd ^ma|n still ii]|^lie iasBte utt* 
** certainly as 'Jto a* resoMtioi}, ke atjd 

*‘>JonBent to, as his opinkai,'^th^ if )» ^d^not tef 
" tuTu {^in to Jersey within the of onje 

“ toonth, the prince should resolve to remol^e into 
“ France, if in the mean time such preparatories . 
“ were ^made fj^re, as he thought"were necessary, 
“ and were yet defective.” 

He said, “he had been lately at Paris, by the 
“ prince’s command ;■ and had received manj^graces 
“ from the quoen, who had vouchsafed to impart all 
“ her own reasons for the prince’s remove, and tbe 
“ groifnds for tbe confidenbe she had of the affec- 
“ tions of France : but, that ’he did still wonder, if ^ 
“ the court of France had so great a desire, as was 
“ pretended, that the prince of Wales should repair 
“ thither, that in the two months’ time his highness 
“ had been in Jersey, they had never sent a gentle- 
" man to “see him, and to invite him to come thither; 

“ nor had these who came now from the queen, 

“ brought so much as a pass for him to come into 
“ France : that he could not but observe, that all we 
“ had hitherto proposed to ourselves from France 
“ had proved in no degree answerable to our ex- 
“ pectations ; as the five thousand foot, which we 
“ had 'expected in the west before the prince came 
from thence ; and that we had more reason to l)e 
“ jealous now than ever, since it had been by the 
advice of France, that, the king had now put him- 
“ self into the hands of the Scots ; and therefore we 
“ ought to be the more watchful in the disppgi p g^ 
“ the person of the prince by their advice likewise.” 
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BOOK He concluded, “ that he could not give his advice or 
" consent, that the prince should repwr into Fnmce, 
1646. « jjjg king’s pleasure might be known, or such 
“ other dteiimstances might be f>rovided in France, 
“ as had been hitherto neglected.” 

The argu- The lord Digby and the lord Jermyn wondered 
the” orf very much, “ that there should be any doubt of the 
“ aSections of France, or that it should be believed 
for it. « that the queen could be deceived, or not well 
“ enough informed in that particular they related 
many particulars which had passed between the car- 
dinal and them in private conferences, and the great 
professions of affection he made to the king. ^ They 
said, “ that the ambassador who was now appointed 
“ to go thither was chosen by the queen herself, and 
“ had no other instructions but what shei had given 
“ him ; and that he was not to stay^there above a 
“ month ; at the end of which he was to denounce 
“ war against the parliament, if they did not comply 
“ with such propositions as he made ; and so to re- 
“ turn ; and then, that there should be an army of 
“ thirty thousand men immediately transported into 
“ England, with the prince of Wales in the head of 
“ them ; that the ambassador was already gone from 
“ Paris, but was not to embark till he should first 
“ receive advertisement that the prince of - Wales 
“ was landed in France ; for that France had no 
“ reason to interests themselves so far in the king’s 
“ quarrel, if the prince of Wales should refuse to 
« venture his person with them ; or, it may be, en- 
“ gage against them upon another interest.” 

therefore besought the prince, and the lords, 
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thiU; they would consider well, whether he would boor 
** disappcdnt his father and himself of so great fruit . 

as they were even ready to gather, and of which 
“ they could not b*e disappointed but by^^unseason- 
“ able jealousies of the integrity of France, and by 
** delaying to give them satisfaction in the remove 
“ of the prince from Jersey.” 4i 

These arguments, pressed with all the assurance^ 
imaginable, by persons of that near trust and confi- 
dence with the king, who were not like toVbe de- 
ceived themselves, nor to have any purpose to de- 
ceive the prince, wrought so far with his highness, 
that he declared, “ he would comply* with the com- The prince 
“ mands of the queen, and* forthwith remove into"o“uto 
“ France which being resolved, he wished “ there 
“ might bo no more debate upon that point, but that 
“ they would’all prepare^^ to go with him, and that 
“ there might be as gteat an unity in their counsels, 

“ ks had hitherto always been.” 

This so positive declaration of the prince of his 
own resolution made all farther arguments against 
it not only useless but indecent ; and therefore they 
replied not to that point, yet every man of the 
council, the lord Colepepjier only excepted, besought 
his highness, “ that he would give them his pardon, ah but one 
“ if they did not farther wait upon him; for they"f[‘“jj““"' 
“ conceived their commission to be now at an end ; ""f 
“ and that they could not assume any authority by it 
“’to themselves, if they waited upon him into France; 

“ nor expect that their counsels there should be 

“ hearkened unto, when they were now rejected.” 

► * . 

, • 

^ assu®ince] assurance afid ply] declared himself resolved 
confidence to comply 

‘ declared, “ ke would com- ^ prepare] resolve % 
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BOOK Aod 50 , after some sharp replies between the lonts of 
— I — (Merent judgments, whidi made the cooncil 

up the sooner, tbey who resolved not to gO into 
France took thdr leaves of the' prince, and kissed 
his hand; his highness then declaring, *‘that he 
“ would be gone the next day by five of the clock in 
“ the morning,”|ithough the cross winds, and want 
of some provisions which were necessary for the 
journey, detained him there four or five days longer; 
during which time, the dissenting lords every day 
waited upon him, and were received by him very 
graciously ; his higlmess well knowing and express* 
ing to them a confidencenn their affections, and that 
they would be sure* to ‘wait upon him, whenever his 
occasions should be ready for their service. But be- 
tween them and the other lords there grew by de- 
grees so great a strangeness, that, the last day, they 
did not so much as speak to each other ; they who 
came from the queen taking it very ill, that the 
others had presumed to dissent from what her ma- 
jesty had so positively commanded. And though 
they neither loved their persons, nor cared for their 
company, and without doubt, if they had gone into 
France, would have made them quickly weary of 
theirs ; yet, in that conjuncture, they believed that 
the dissent and separation of all those persons who 
were trusted by the king with the person of the 
prince, would blast their counsel, and weigh down 
the single positive determination of the queen her- 
self. 

On the other side, the others did not think they 
were treated in that manner as was due to persons 
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so inti^usted; that in truth many iU ccaise- 

quenees would rmilt fivm that sadden departure of 
the prince out of the king’s dominions, where hk 
residence m%ht have been secure in respect of the 
affairs of England ; where, besides the garrisons of 
Scifly and Pendennis, (which might always be re- 
lieved by sea,) there remained still within his ma- 
jesty’s obedience, Oxford, Worcester, Wallingford, 
Ludlow, and some other places of less name ; which, 
upon any divisions among themselves, that were na- 
turally to be expected, might have turned the scale : 
nor did they know, of w^at ill donsequence it might 
be to the king, that in such’ a conjuncture the prince 
should be removed, when it might be “ more counsel- 
lable that he should appear in Scotland. * 

Moreover, Mr. Ashbumham’s opinion, which he 
had delivered to the lord Capel, wrought very much 
upon them ; ipr that a man so entirely trusted by 
the king, who had seen him as lately as any body, 
should bring no directions from his majesty to his 
son, and that he should believe, that it was fitter 
for the prince to stay in Jersey than to remove into 
France, till his majesty’s pleasure was better under- 
stood, confirmed them in the judgment they had de- 
livered. * 

But there was another reason that prevailed 
with those who had been made privy to it, and 
which, out of duty to the queen, they thought not 
fit to publish, or insist qpon ; it was the instructions 
given to Bellievre, (and which too much manifested 
the iiresolution her majesty had,) not to insist jipon 
what they well knew the king would nevef depart 
from ; lor, though that ambassador was required to 

6ut] and “ be] appear ' 
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BOOK do all he could to persuade the presbyterians to join 
.with the king’s party, and not to insist upon the 
1 646. destruction of the church ; yet if .he found that could 
not be compassed, he was to press, as the advice of 
the king his master, his majesty to part with the 
church, and to satisfy the presbyterians in that point, 
as the advice of the queen his wife, and of his own 
party ; which method was afterwards observed and 
pursued by Bellievre; which those lords perfectly 
abhorred ; and thought not fit ever to concur in, or 
to be privy to those counsels that had begun, and 
were to carry on that confusion. 

Within a day or two after the prince’s departure 
from Jersey, the earl of Berkshire left it likewise, 
and went for England; the lords Capel, Hopton, 
and the chancellor of the exchequer, remdned toge- 
ther in Jersey to expect the king’s ple&sure, and to 
attend a conjuncture to appear again in his majesty’s 
service ; of all which they found an opportunity ito 
inform his majesty, who very well interpreted all 
that they had done according to the sincerity of 
their hearts ; yet did believe, that if they had" like- 
wise waited upon the prince into France, they might 
have been able to have prevented or diverted those 
violent pressures, which were afterwards made upon 
him from thence, and gave him more disquiet than 
he suffered from all the insolence of his enemies. 

In a word, if the kiag’s fortune had been farther 
to be conducted by any fixed rules of policy and dis- 
cretion, and if the current towards his destruction 
had not run with such a torrent, as carried down all 
obstructions of sobriety and wisdom, and made the 

all obstructions of sobriety of sobriety and wisdom to pre- 
and wisdom,] all obstructions vent it. 
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confusion inevitable, it is very probable that this so book 
sudden remove of the prince from Jers^, with all- 
the circumstances |her^f, might have been looked 
upon, and censured’witb severity p, as an action that 
swerved from that prudence which by the funda- 
mental rules of policy had been long established; 
but by the fatal and prodigious calamities^ which 
followed, all counsels of wise and unwise men prov- 
ing equally unsuccessful, the memory of what had 
passed before ^ew to be the less thought upon and 
considered. , 

Whilst these things were thus transacted in other Trans- 

1 !• • •! action® re- 

parts, 4he king Remained yet in the Scottish army; lating to 
that people behaving themselves in such a manner, in'he”^ 
that most men believed they*" would never haVe^”“'' 
parted with his majesty till a full peate had been 
made. The parliament made many sharp instances, 

“ that the king might- be delivered into their hands ; • 

“ and that the Scottish army would return into their 
“ own country, having done what they were sent 
“ for, and the war being at an end.” To which the 
council of Scotland seemed to answer with courage 
enough, and insisted most on those arguments of the 
king’s legal right#, which had been, in all his ma- 
jesty’s declarations, .iirged against the parliament’s 
proceedings ; and which indeed could never be an- 
swered ; and as much condemned them, as the par- 
liament. 0 

* In the mean time, though the king received all 
outward respect, he was’ in truth in the condition of 
a prisoner ; no servant whom he could trust suffered 
"to come to him ; and though many persons joftjua- 

P severity] some severity ^ they] that they 

calamities] successes ^ 
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They em- 
ploy Hen- 
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the king 
to dispute 


Htj «rho Jbad served the Jdng in the wax, wbea itbay 
saw the resolute answers made bj the Sc(^, ** tint 
“ they neither w6uid nor eould tfadr knig In 

return to the parUamenli,^ if his majesty had no 
“ mind to do so,” repaired to Newcastle, whne his 
majesty was, yet none of them w&re sufiai^d to 
speak to him; nor could he receive fiom, or send 
any letter to the queen or prince ; and yet the Schts 
observed, all distances, and performed aU the cmie* 
monies as could have been expected if they hml in- 
deed treated him as their king ; and^ made as great 
profession to him ^ their duty and good purposes, 
“ which they said* they. would manifest as- soon as 
“ it idiould be seasonaUe ; and then his servants and 
“ friends should repair to him with all liberty, and 
“ be well deceived and as they endeavoured to 
persuade the king to expect this from them, so they 
prevailed with many ofi&cers of that army, and some 
of the nobility, to believe that they meant well, but 
that it was not yet time to discover tbeir inten- 
tions. 

Thus they prevailed with the king to send his 
positive orders to the marquis of Mountrose, who 
had indeed done wonders, to 1^ down his arms, 
and to leave the kingdom ; till|j^heii, they pretended 
they could not declare for his majesty ; and this was 
done with so much eaniestncss, and by a partiradar 
messenger known trusted, that the marquis 
obeyed, and transports himself into France. 

Then' they employed their Alexander Henderson, 
and their other clergy, to persuade the king to oonr> 
senlriathe extirpation of episcopacy in Ei^laiid, as' 


* they said] Not in MS, 
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Imp bad in Scotland i and it was and is stUI faebeffed» book 
tibat if bis majesty would have been induced to have, 
satiafied them in that particulai*, they would 
have had a party in* the^;|)arliainent at We6ttniiBterM>>«r>>i»s 
to have been satined therewith, or that they would j^overu- 
thereupon have declared for the king, and have pre-“*“^ 
smitly joined with the loyal party in places for 
his majesty’s defence. But the king was too con*^ 
scientious to buy his peace at so profane and sacri- 
legious a price ds was demanded, and he was so 
much too hard, for Mr. Henderson in the argumen- 
tation, (as appears by the pap^s that passed be- 
tween* them, which were ‘shortly after communi- 
cated to the world,) that the old man himself was 
so far convinced and converted, that he had a very 
deep sense.of the mischief he had himself been the 
author of, or too much c 9 ntributed to, and lan>ented 
it to his nearest friends and confidents ; and died of Mr. Hen- 
grief, and heart-broken, within a very short timCshmiV** 
after he departed from his majesty. 

Whilst the king stayed at Newcastle, Bellievre 
the French ambassador, who was sent from Paris 
after the prince arrived ' there, and by whom the 
cardinal had promised to press the parliament so 
imperiously, and to Renounce a wnr against them if 
they refused to yield to what was reasonable to- 
wards an agreement with the king, came to hu ma- 
jesty, after he had spent som%ti™^ London in allBciiieyre’g 
fhe low application to the parliament that can be tioiLs at 
imagined, without any* mention of the'^ikmg with^d^th 
any tenderness, as if his interest were at aU consi-^^®^J^s^^ 
“dered by the king his master, aflad without miiTcon- New- 
sultation with those of his majesty s party; who 
were then in London, and would have been, very 
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sooK ready to hare advised with him. But he chose ra^ 
. ther to converse with the principal teaders of the 
1646. presbyterian party in the parliament, and with the 
Scottish commissioners ; fqlfn whose information he 
took all his measures ; and they assured him, ** that 
** nothing could be done for the king, except he 
would give up the church ; extirpate * episcopacy ; 
“ and ^ant all the lands belonging to cathedral 
“ churches to such uses as the parliament should 
“ advise so that, when he camt to the king, he 
pressed him very earnestly to that condescension. 

But, besides tho'^atter proposed, in which his 
majesty was unmoveable, he had no esteem of any 
thing the ambassador said to him, having too late 
discovered the little affection the cardinal had for 
him, and which he had too much relied upon. For, 
as hath been already said ", by his advice, and upon 
his undertaking and assurance that his majesty 
should be well received in the Scottish anny, ahd 
that they would be firm to his interest, his majesty 
had ventured to put himself into their hands ; and 
he was no sooner there, than all they with -whom 
Montrevil had treated, disavowed their undertaking 
what the king had been informed of; and though 
the envoy did avow, and justify, what he had in- 
foiwd the king, to the faces of the persons who 
had* pven their engagements, the cardinal chose ra- 
ther to recall and discountenance the minister of 
that crown, than to enter into any expostulation 
with the parliament, or the fecots*. 

The ambassador, by an express, quickly informed 

c 

‘ extirpate] that is, extir- Nol in MS. < 

pate ^ Scots] MS. adds: for the 
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the cm'dina] that the king was too reserved in 
ing the parliament satisfaction; and therefisre wish>. 
ed^ ** that somebody might be sent over, who was 
<* hke to have so much aidit with his majesty as to 
” persuade him to what was necessary for his ser- 
“ vice.” Upon which, the queen, who was never 
advised by those who either understood or valued 
his true interest, consulted with those aboilt her; 
and sent sir William .Davenant, an honest man, andsirWiiuam 
a witty, but in al^ respects inferior to such a trust, sent from 
with a letter of credit to the king, (who knew thej|,“br*° 
person well enough under ano^r character than’'”®**® 
was like to give him muchtredit in the argument h'® to g>»« 

. . ® '’up the 

in which he was instructed,) ’although her majesty church, 
had Ukewise other ways^ declared her opinion to 
his majesty? “ that he should f part with 'the church 
“ for his peace* and security.” 

Sir William Davenaht had, by the countenance of 
the'French ambassador, easy admission to the king ; 
who heard him patiently all he had to say, and an- 
swered him in that manner that made it evident he 
was not pleased with the advice. When he found 
his majesty unsatisfied, and that he was not like to 
consent to what was so^ earnestly desired by them 
by whose advice he was sent, who undervalued all 
those scruples of conscience which his majesty . 
self was strongly possessed with, he took upon 
self the confidence to offer some reasons to the king 
to* induce him to yield to what was proposed ; and, 
among other things, said, “it was the advice and 
“ opinion of all his friends ;” his majesty asking, 

“ what friends ?” and he answeiing, “ that 4t Vas 
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BOOH tbe opnkm of the knd J&myn/* ihe kidg said, 

“ that the kard Jem jn did not nndp^tid onf thing 
1646. M of tjjg ctmch.*’ Tbe bther sand, “ the lord Cole-»^ | 
pepper was .of the sam# imnd.” The king said, 

“ Ccdepepper had no religion and asked, “ whether 
“ the chancellor of the exchequer was of that mind ?” 
to which he answered, ** he did not know ; for that 
he wais not there, and had deserted the prince 
and thereupon said somewhat from the queen of the 
displeasure she had conceived ^|i^st the chancel> 
lor : to which the king said, “ the chancdlor was an 
“ honest man, and would never desert him, nor the 
“ prince, nor the church ; and that he was Sbrry he 
“ was not with his son ; but that his wife was mis- 
“ taken.” Davenant then offering some reasons of 
his own, in which he' mentioned the church slight- 
ingly, as if it were not of importstoce enough to 
weigh down the benefit that would, attend the con- 
cession, his majesty was transported with so much 
indignation^, tliat he “gave him a sharper reprehen- 
sion than was usual for liira to give to any other 
man*; and forbid him to presume to come again 
into his presence. Whereupon the poor man, who 
had in truth very good affections, was exceedingly 
dejected and afflicted ; and returned into Fwftice, to 
an account of his ill success to those who sent 

hiJi 

As all men’s expectations from the courage and 
activity of the French ambassador in England were 
thus finstrated'’, by his mean and loif carriage both 

‘ ^ip^gnation] passion and than he did ever towards any 
iodignaticin ' otlier man 

“ gave him — other man] gave ' *> frustrated] disappointed and 
him more reproachful terms, frustrated 
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tonranb tiie fniiiainent and ait Newaastle> ao tiie booic 
pitofessions whiclji^had been made of lospet^ and ten*. 

' d^ness towards tbe piii^ of Wales, when Ms peix- 
son should once apjfear fa FraiM;e, wiere as unwor* 
tfaiiy disappointed‘s. The piince had been above The prince’> 
two months with the queen his mother, before any whenTr 
notice was taken of his being in France, by the least Fran^f “ 
message sent from the court to congratulate his ar.^ 
rival there ; but that time was spent in debating the 
.formalities of his^ireception ; how the king shoidd 
treat him ? anct how he should behave himself to- 
wards the king? whether he should take place of 
monsieur the king’s brother? and what kind of ce- 
remonies should be oliserved* between the prince of 
Wales and his uncle the duke of Orleans? and many 
such other .particulars ; in a^ which th'ey were re- 
solved to give the law themselves ; and which had 
been fitter to have been adjusted in Jersey, before 
he put himself into their power, than disputed dter- 
wards in the court of France; from which there 
could be then no appeal. 

There can be no doubt but that the cardinal, who 
was the sole minister of state, and directed all that 
was to be done, and dictated all that was to be said, 
did think the presence of the prince there of the 
highest importance to their affairs, and did all that 
was in his power, to persuade the queen that it^as 
as necessary for the affairs of the king her husband, 
and of her majesty : but now that work was over, 
and the person of the* prince brought into their 
power, without the least public act or ceremony to 
Invite him thither, it was no Idss his care that the 
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-■ ^ BrmjTj whom he feared more tha^ the parliament^ 
1646. should believe that the prince came thither without 
their wish, and in truth against their will ; that the 
crown of France could not refuse to interpose, and 
mediate, to make up ^ the difference between the par- 
liament and the Scottish nation, and that the king- 
doms might be restored to peace; but that when they 
had performed that office of mediation, they had per- 
formed their function; and that they would no more 
presume to take upon them to judge J^etween the par- 
liament and the Scots, than they had done between 
the king and the parliament; and that since the prince 
had come to the queen his mother, from which they 
could not reasonably restrain him^, it should not be 
attended with any prejudice to the peace -of England; 
nor should he there find any means or assistance to 
disturb it. And it was believed by those who stood at 
no great distance from affairs, that the cardinal then 
laid the foundation for that friendship which was 
shortly after built up between him and Cromwell, 
by promising, “ that they should receive less incon- 
“ venience by the prince’s remaining in France, than 
“ if he were in any other part of Europe.” And it 
can hardly be believed, with how little respect they 
treated him during the whole time of his stay there. 
Th^ were very careful that he might not be looked 
upon as supported by them either according to his 
dignity, or tbr the maintenance of his family ; but' a 
mean addition to the pension which the queen had 
before^ was made to her majesty, without any men- 

^ that the parliament] to have ^ to make up] to compose 
the parliament had before]^ received 
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tioii of the -prince her son;. who was whoUj’ to de> 
pend upon her Jaunty, without power to ^tlfy. 
and oblige any of his own servants ; that they like* 
wise might depend Only upon the queen’s goodness 
and :fovour,-and so behave themselves accordingly. 
When the Scots had secured the peace and quiet 
of their own country, by disbanding the forces under 
the marquis of Mountrose, and by his transporting 
himself beyond the seas, and by putting to death 
several persons o|!||iame who had followed the mar* 
quis, and had bqen taken prisoners, among whom sir 
Robert Spotswood was one, a worthy, honest, loyal 
gentleman, and as; wise a man as that nation had at 
that time, (whom the king had made secretary of 
state of that kingdom, in the place of the earl of 
Lanrick, who was then in arni|g against Kim ; which, 
it may be, was* a principal cause that the other was 
put to death :) and when they had with such so- 
lemnity and resolution R made it plain and evident, 
that they could not, without the most barefaced vio- 
lation of their faith and allegiance, and of the fun- 
damental principle of Christian religion, ever de- 
liver up their native king, who had put himself into 
their hands, into the hands of the parliament, against 
his own will and consent: and when the earl of 
Lowden had pdblicly declared to the two houses of 
parliament in a conference, “ that an eternal infdmy 
“ would lie upon them, and the whole nation, if 
“ they should deliver the person of the king; the se- 
** curing of which was ei^ually their duty, as it was 
“ the parliament’s, and the disposal of his person in 
order to that security did equally belong tq ihem 
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The king, 
upon the 
Scots* de- 
sire, sends 
orders for 
the sur- 
render of 


^ as ^ the parliament ‘ however, they^ ^d, ** llrtiy 

woidd Use all the persuastooj^apd all the imper- 
^'.tiraity they could with ^he king that hjs majesty 
“ might yield, and consent to ’the prepositions the 
“ parliament had sent to him.” '■/. 

The parliament had, upon the first notice of the 
king’s being arrived in the Scottish army, sent a po- 
sitive command to the committee of both kingdoms 
residing in the Scottish army, that the person of the 
king should be forthwith sent Warwkkwastle ; 
but the Scots, who apprehended they could not he 
long without such an order, had, within two days 
after his majesty’s coming to them, and after"he had 
caused Newark to be' delivered up, with Wonderful 
expedition marched towards Newcastle; and were 
amved th^e befo^they received that order for 
sending his majesty to Warwick ; which proceeding 
of theirs pleased his majesty very well, among many 
other things which displeased him ; and persuaded 
him, that though they would observe their own me- 
thod, they would, in the end, do somewhat for his 
service. 

Upon the receiving that order, they renewed their 
professions to the parliament of observing punctually 
all that had been agreed between them; and be- 
sought them, “ that since they had promised the 
“ king, before he left Oxford, to send propositions 
“ to him, they wduld now do it ; and said, that if 
•“ he refused to comply with them, to which they 
“ should persuade him, they knew what they were 
“ to do.” Then they advised the king, and pre- 
vailed* with him, to send orders to the governor of 
Oxford to make conditions, and to surrender that 
place (where his son the duke of York was, and all 
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tbe conncii) into, the baiads of Faitfax, who'iHth I;is sook 
army tiiien bed^g^ them ; and likewise to pfaiiKsh » l - 
generaT order, (wWch they caused to be printed,) 
that all governors of any garriiions for hxs majesty aii his other 
** shoukl.jimmediately deliver them up to the parlia-®"™™**’ 

** ment upon fair and honourable conditions, since 
“ his majesty resolved in all things to be advised by 
“ his parliament ; and till this was done, they said, 

“ the^ ^uld not declare themselves in that manner 
** for hisikmajestjill service and interest, as they re- 
“ solved to do»; for that they were, by their treaty 
“ and confederacy^ to seiye the parliament in such - 
“ mailner as they* should direct, until the war should 
“ be ended ; but, that done,’ they had no more obli- 
** gations to the parliament ; and that, when his ma- 
“jesty had no more forces foot, nor garrisons 
“ which held but for him,4t codld not be denied but 
“ that the wat was at an end ; and then thq?^ could 
“ speak and expostulate with freedom.*' By which 
arts, they prevailed with the king to send, and pub- , 
lish such orders as aforesaid ; and which indeed, as 
the case then stood, he could have received little ** 
benefit by not publishing. 

The parliament was contented, as the more expe- The parJia- 
dite way, (though they were much offended at the the Scots’ 
presumption of the Scots in neglecting to send the™J}5'®p’g 
king to Warwick,) to send their propositions to the jj" 
king (which they knew his majesty would 
grant) by commissioners, of both houses, who had no about the ^ 
other Authority or power, than “ to demand a posi-*“‘’‘’^■^“'^‘ 
J‘ tive answer from the king in ten days, and„then 
“ to return.” These , propositions were delivered 

* thfiy] it 
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dication of the govmiment of the c^^urah and ^te, 
Hi! that the king toW^them, “ he Jcikw not what answer 

jeity’t “ to make to thehi, till he should be informed what 

“ power or authority they had left to him and his 
“ heirs, when he had given all that to them which 
“ they desired ” He desired, “ that he might be 
“ removed to some of his own houses, and that he 
“ might reside there till, upon a personal treaty with 
“ his parliament, such an agreemfent miglrt be esta- 
“ blished as the kingdom might efijoy peace and 
“ happiness under it ; which, hg was sure, it could 
“ never do by the concessions they^ proposed.’^ 

The Scots, w'ho were enough convinced that his 
majesty coij^d never be wrought upon to sacrifice 
the church to their wild lusts and impiSty, were as 
good as their words'^ to the parliamenl, and used all 
the rude importunity and threats tc his majesty, to 
persuade him freely to consent to all : though they 
confessed “ that the propositions were higlier in many 
“ things than they approved of, yet they saw no 
“ other means for liim to close with his parliament, 
“ than by granting what they required.” 

The Scots The chancellor of Scotland told him, “that the 
p'arii"ment “ conscqucnce of his answer to the propositions was 
“ as great, as the ruin or preservation of his crown 
.haiiceiior. « qj. kingdoms : that the parliament, after many 
“ bloody battles, had got the strong holds and forts 
“ of the kingdom into thpir hands : that they had 
“ his revenue, excise, assessments, sequestrations, 
“ aq(? power to raise all the men and money of thp 
“ kingdom : that they had gained victory over all, 
“ and that they had a strong army to maintain it ; 
“ so *■ that they might do what they' would with 
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“church or atate: that they desired heiih^ hitn, book 
‘^ hur any of his race, loager to reign over 
and had sent th^e propositions to his majesty, 

“ without the granting whereof, thfe kingdom and 
“his people could not be in safety: that if he re- 
“ fused to assent, he would lose all his friends in 
“ parliament, lose the city, and lose the country ; 

“ and that all England would join against him as 
** one man to process and depose him, and to set up 
“ another govemihent ; and so, that both kingdoms, 

“ for cither’s shfety, would agree to settle religion 
“ andjpeace without him,. to the ruin of his majesty 
“ and his posterity and concluded, “that if he left 
“ England, he would not be admitted to come and 
“ reign in Scotland.” ^ 

And it is very true that the ^neral assembly of 
the kirk, which w^as then sitting in Scotland, had 
petjtioned the conservators of the peace of the king- 
dom, “ that if the king should refuse to give satis- 
“ faction to his parliament, he might not be per- 
“ mitted to come into Scotland.” This kind of ar- 
gumentation did more provoke than persuade the 
king ; he told them, with great resolution and mag- hu ma- 
naniraity, “ that no condition they could reduce hinis^er to*"* 
“ to, could be half so miserable and grievous to him, 

“ as that which they would persuade him to reduce 
“ himself to ; and therefore bid them proceed their 
“^wn way ; and that though they had all forsaken 
“ him, God had riot.” . • 

The parliament had now received the answer >6*17. 
they expected ; and, forthwith, required “ the Spots 
“ to quit the kingdom,.and to deliver the’ person ofscou'to^'" 
“ the king to such persons as they should appoint to the 
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fi-nm Newcastle to Holmbj, a house of hisf ^ a 
kiniSm' distance from Northamptflp, a town and'qoun. 
and to de- tty of vciy emihcnt disaffection to the king through- 
peraon of ' out the war ; and declared, ** that his majesty should 
'“"s- « treated, with respect to the safety and preser- 
“ ration of his person, according to the covenant : 
“ and that, after his coming to Holmby, he should 
“ be attended by such as they should appoint ; and 
“ that when the Scots were removed out of Eng- 
“ land, the parliament would join ‘With tlieir bre- 
“ thren of Scotland again to persuade the king to 
pass the propositions ; which if ‘‘he refused to do, 
“ the house would do nothing that might break the 
“ union of ;the two kingdoms, but would endeavour 
“ to preserve the same.” 

The Scots now begun again to talk sturdily, and 
denied “ that the parliament of England had power 
“ absolutely to dispose of the person of the king 
“ without their approbation and the parliament 
as loudly replied, “ that they had nothing to do in 
“ England, but to observe their orders and added 
such threats to their reasons, as might let them see 
they had a great contempt of their power, and would 
exact obedience from them, if they refused to yield 
it. But these discourses were only kept up till they 
could adjust all accounts between them, and agree 
what price they should pay for the delivery of his 
person, whom one side was resolved to have, and 
the other as resolved not to keep; and- so they 
agreed; and,*" uppn the payment of two hundred 

i 

* his] his majesty’s \ agreed ; and,] quickly agreed that 
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thousand pounds in hand, and security for as much aoos 
more upon days agreed upon^ the Scots deli'rer^’*. 
the king up into stijch hands as the parliament 
pointed ® to receive him. * agi»etode- 

In this infamous manner p that excellent prince ktag."*’*'** 
was, in the end of January, given ups, by his Scot- 
tish subjects, to those of his English who were in- 
trusted by the parliament to receiye him; which 
had appointed a comixiittee of lords and commons, 
to go to the place Agreed upon with a party of horse 
and foot of the^rmy, which were subject to the or- 
ders of that committee, and the committee itself to 
• » 

go to Newcastle fo receive that town as well as the 
king ; where, and to whom, his majesty was deli- 
vered. 

They re<^ived him with the same formality of re-Tb® 
spect as he had been treated with by the Scots, andpmuiTby 
with the same strictness restrained all resort of those ^eotrel" 
to his majesty, who were of doubtful affections to^'|jy*j® 
them and their cause. Servants were particularly 

^ ^ iH the end 

appointed, and named by the parliament, to attend of January, 
upon his person and service, in all relations ; amongst 
which, in the first place, they preferred those who 
had faithfully adhered to them against their master ; »«end hu 
and, where such were wanting, they found others 
who had manifested their affection to them. And, 
in this distribution, the presbyterian party in the 
houses did what they pleased, and were thought to 
govern all. The independents craftily lettkig them 
enjoy that confidence of their power and interest, 

• . ^ •• 

" Scots delivered] they would And upon this infamous con- 

deliver * tract 

“ appointed] should appoint given up] wickedl]^ given 

p In this infamous manner] up 
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— of the kingdom; and permitting than to put men 

1647. of their pinciples abdut the person of the king, 
and to choose ^uch a guard as they could confide in, 
to attend his majesty. 

Of the committee employed to govern and direct 
all, major general Brown was one, who had a greht 
name and interest in the city, and with all the pres- 
byterian party, and had done great service to the 
parliament in the war under the •earl of Essex, and 
was a diligent and stout commander^ In this man- 
ner, and with this attendance, his majesty was 
The king i, brought to liis own house at Hblmby in North- 
Hoimby.*” amptonsliirc ”, a place he had taken much delight 
in : and thae he was to stay till the parliament and 
the army (for the army now took upon them to have 
a share, and to give their opinion in the settlement 
that should be made) should determine what should 
be farther done. 

In the mean time, the committee paid all respects 
to his majesty ; and he enjoyed those exei'cises he 
most delighted in ; and seemed to have all liberty, 
but to confer with persons he most desired, and to 
have such servants about ’him as he could trust. 
'J’hat which most displeased him, was, that they 
would not permit him to have his own chaplains; 
but ordered presbyterian ministers to attend for di- 
vine service ; and his majesty, utterly refusing to be 
present <at their devotions,- was comjjelled at those 
hours to be his own chaplain in his bedchamber; 
wheye he constantly used the Common Prayer by 
ihe king himself. His majesty ” bore this constfaint so hea- 

ue<iires ccr- ^ • 

men of their principles] " His majesty] Yet his ma- 
their friends ^ jesty 
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vily, tliftt fad writ a letter to tfae bc^se of pe^» in book 

wliich he enclosed a list of tfae names of thirteen of 

his chaplains; any^two of which he desired 
have liberty to attend him for his* devotion. Xo.e*“p>““} 
which, after many days consideration, they returned 
this answer “ that all those chaplains were disaf- 
“ fected to the established government of the church, 

" and had not taken the covenant ; but that there 
“ were others who had, who, if his majesty, pleased, 

“ should l)e sent to him.” After this answer, his 
majesty thought it to no purpose to importune them 
farther in that particular ; but, next to the having 
his own chaplains, he would have been best pleased 
to have been without any ; they who were sent by 
them being men of mean parts, and of most imper- 
tinent and'troublesome confidence and importunity. 

Whilst those disputes continued between the par- Diver, (jar- 
liament and the Scots concerning the king’s person, rel^der^to 
the army proceeded with gi’eat success in reducing 
those garrisons which still continued in his ma- 
jesty’s obedience ; whereof though some surrendered 
more easily, and with less resistance than they might 
have made, satisfying themselves with the king’s 
general order, and that Ahere was no reasonable ex- 
pectation of relief, and therefore that it would not 
be amiss, by an 'early submission, to obtain better 
conditions for themselves ; yet others defended them- 
selves with notable obstinacy to the. last, to the great 
damage of the enemy, apd to the detaining .the army 
from 'uniting together ; without which they could 
.not pursue the great designs they had. Aijd this 
was one of the reasons that made the treity with 
the Scots depend so long, and that the presbyterians 
continued flieir authority and credit so long; and 
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.were maintained and defended^ with the greaise^ 
I courage and virtue, in the end, obtained as good 
and as honoursCble conditions, as any of those who 
surrendered upon the first summons. / ^ » 

"This was the case of Ragland ahd Pendenins 
ciu^es ; which endured the longest si^s, and hdd 
out the last of any forts or castles in England ; being 
bravely defended by two persons of very great age ; 
but were at length delivered up within a day or two 
of each other. Ragland was maintained, with ex- 
traordinary resolution and courage, by the old mar- 
quis of Worcester against Fairfax Kimself, till it was 
reduced to the utmost necessity. Pendennis refused 
all summons; admitting no treaty, till all their pro- 
visions" were so far consumed, that they had not 
victual left for four and twenty hours; and then 
they treated, and carried themselves in the treaty 
with such resolution and unconcemedness, that the 
enemy concluded they were in no straits; and so 
gave them the conditions they proposed; which 
were as good as any garrison in England had ac- 
cepted. This castle was defended by the governor 
thereof, John Anindel of Trerice in Cornwall, an 
old gentleman of near fourscore yems of age, and of 
one of the best estates and intere^ in that county ; 
who, with the assistance of his son Richard Arun- 
del, (who was then a colonel in the army ; a stout 
and diligent officer ; and was by the king after his 

^ we may observe again] it out the last of any fort or castle 
was observed in England ; and refused all 

^ This was the case—provi* summons, nor admitted any 
sions] Which was the case of treaty, till all their provisional 
Peiuleiinis castle, which endur- &c. 
ed the longest siege, and Wld 
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return made a baron/ lord Arunddi ,ipf Trerice, hi 
manory his &tli^s smloe, and hk own emineot. 
behaviour throughout the war,) maintained and de- 
fended the same to the last extremity. 

There ren^ned with him in that service many 
gentlemen of ^e country of great loyalty, amongst 
whom sir Harry Killigrew was one ; who, being an 
intimate friend of the chancellor df the exchequer, 
resolved to go to Jersey ; and, as soon as the castle 
was surrendered, took the first opportunity of a ves- 
sel then, in thd harbour of Falmouth, to transport 
himself with some ofiicers.and soldiers to St. Maloes 
in Brittany ; from whence he writ to the chancellor 
in Jersey, that he would procure a bark of that 
island to go to St. Maloes to fetch him thither; 
which, by fhe kindness of sir George Carteret, was 
presently sent, with a Ibnging desire to receive him 
intp that island; the two lords, Capel and Hopton, 
and the governor, having an ^extraordinary affection 
for him, as well as the chancellor. Within two days 
after, upon view of the vessel at sea, (which they 
well knew,) they all made haste to the harbour to 
receive their friend ; but, when they came thither, 
to their infinite regret, they found his body there in 
a coffin, he Havii^ died at St. Maloes within a day 
after he had written his letter. 

After the treaty was signed for delivering the 
oastle, he had walked out to discharge some arms 
which were in his chamber; among which, a cara- 
bine that 'had been long charged, in the shooting off, 
•broke ; and a splinter of it strqck him in th^,fore- 
head; which, though ibdrew much blood, was* not ap- 
prehended by him to be of any danger ; so that his 
friends coul^ not persuade hiifi to stay there fill the 
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and the chirui]geon having bomd it op,, he jnnse- 
J647. cuted his intended voyage; anp at his laadmgi Bt 
St. Maloes, he writ that letter ; believing his w<wnd 
would give him little trouble. But ^is letter was 
no sooner gone than he sent for a chirurgeon ; who, 
opening the wound, found it was very deep and 
dangerous; and the next day he died, having de> 
sired that his dead body might be sent to Jersey; 
where he was decently buried. He was a veiy gal- 
lant gentleman, of a noble extraction' and ^ fair re- 
venue in land ; of excellent parts and courage ^ : he 
had one only son, who was killed" before him in a 
party that fell upon the enemy’s quarters . near 
Bridgewater; where he behaved himself with re- 
markable courage, and was generally lamented. 

Sir Harry was of the house of commons; and 
though he had no other relation to -the court than 
the having many friends there, as wherever he was 
known he was exceedingly beloved, he was most 
zealous and passionate in opposing all the extrava- 
gant proceedings of the parliament. And when the 
earl of Essex was chosen general, and the several 
members of the house stood, up, and declared, what 
horse they would raise and maintain, and that they 
would live and die with the earl fheir general, one 
saying he would raise ten horses, and another 
twenty, he stood up, and said, “ He would provide 
“ a good- horse, and a good buff coat, and a good 
“ pair of pistols, and then he doubted not .but he 
“ should find a good cause ;” and so went out of the- 
house, and rode post into Cornwall, where his estate 
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and interest mad there joined with those gai- book 

lM9t gentlemen his^fHends, who fimt received the — 

lord Hoptonj, and raised those forces which did so 
many famous actions in the west. * 

He would^never take any command in the army ; 
but they who had, consulted with no man more. 

He was in all actions, and in those places where 
was most danger, having great courage and a plea- 
santness of humour in danger that was very exem- 
plary ; and they who did not do their duty, took 
care not to b? within his view ; for he was a very 
sharp^speaker, and cared not for angering those who 
deserved to be reprehendted. The Arundels, Tre- 
lawnies, y Slannings, Trevanions, and all the signal 
men of that county, infinitely loved hjs spirit and 
sincerity ; *and his credit and interest had a great 
influence ujwn all but* those who did not- love the 
kipg ; and to those he was very terrible ; and ex- 
ceedingly hated by them ; and not loved by men of 
moderate tempers ; for he thought all such prepared 
to rebel, when a little success should encourage 
them ; and was many times too much offended with 
men who wished well, and whose constitutions and 
complexions would not. permit them to express the 
same frankness, which his nature and keenness of 
spirit could not suppress. His loss was much la- 
mented by all good men. 

. From the time that the king was brought to 
Holmby, and whilst he stayed there, ho was af- 
flicted . witli the same pressures concerning the 
• church, which had disquieted^ him at Newcastle ; 
the parliament not remitting any of their inSolencies 
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^ . Presbyterians, who Were thoug|)t to easerche^' 

1647. ^hole power, and begun to give orders for the les- 
sening their grdat charge by disbanding some troops 
of their army, and sending others for Ireland ; which 
they made no doubt speedily to reduce; and de- 
clared, *'that they would then disband all arimes, 
“ that the kingdom might be governed 1^ the 
“ known laws.” 

Differences This temper in the houses raised another spirit in 

arise be- • 

tween the the army ; which did neither like the presbyterian 
and The"**, government that they saw-ready to be settled in the 
church, nor that the parliament should so absolutely 
dispose of them, by whom they had gotten power 
to do all they had done; and Cromwell, who had 
the sole influence upon the army, underhand, made 
them petition the houses against any thing that was 
Divers sects done contrary to his opinion. He himself, and his 
thc'tmy.'* officers, took upon them to preach and pray publicly 
to their troops, and admitted few or no chaplains “ 
in the army, but such as bitterly inveighed against 
the presbyterian government, as more tyrannical 
than episcopacy ; and the common soldiers, as well 
as the officers, did not only pray and preach among 
themselves, but went up into the pulpits in all 
churches, and preached to the people ; who quickly 
became inspired with the same spirit; women as 
well as men taking upon them to pray and preach ; 
which made as great a noise and confusion in all 
opinions concerning religion, as there was«'in the 
civil government of the state; scarce any man^' 
being suffered to be called in question for delivering 

* admitted few or no chap- ** scarce any man] no man 
lains] admitted no chaplains 
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any ojnnion in religion, by speaking or writing, Irow" book 
profane, heretical, or blasphemous soever it wes;< 

“ which, they said, was to restndn the Spirit.” 

Liberty of conscience was now the common ar- 
gument and quarrel, whilst the presbyterian party 
proceeded with equal bitterness against the several 
sects as enemies to all godliness, as they had done, 
and still continued to do, against the prelatical party; 
and finding themselves superior in the two houses, 
little doubted, by their authority and power there, 
to be able to reform the army, and to new model it 
again ; which they would^ no doubt, have attempted, 
if it had not pleased Go^to have taken away the 
earl of Essex some months* before this; who diedTheesriof 
without being sensible of sickness, in a time when in Septem- 
he might “have been able to have un(fone much of'’" 
the mischief he had formerly wrought; to. which he 
had great inclinations ; and had indignation enough 
for the indignities himself had received from the un- 
grateful parliament, and wonderful apprehension and 
detestation of the ruin he saw like to befall the king 
and the kingdom. And it is very probable, consi- 
dering the present temper of the city at that time, 
and of the two hquseg, he might, if he had lived, 
have given some check to the rage and fury that 
then prevailed. But God would not suffer a man, 
who, out of the pride and vanity of his nature, ra- 
.ther than the wickedness of his heart, had been 
made an instrument of so much mischie;f, to have 
any ^are in so glorious a work : though his consti- 
tution and temper might very well incline him to 
the lethargic indisposition of 'which he die<^,*yet it 

to have taken] at that time incline] entitle 
to have takeiT * • 
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“ poisoned.” « 

* • Sure it is that Cromwell and his party (for he was 

now declared bead of the army, though Faiiiax con- 
tinued general in name) were wonderfully exalted 
with his death ; he being the only per^n whose cre- 
dit and interest they feared, without any esteem of 
his person. 

And now, that they might more substantially enter 
into dispute and competition with the parliament, 
and go a share with them in settling the kingdom, 
(as they called it,) the army erected a kind of par- 
liament among themselfe. They had, from the 
time of the defeat of the king’s army, and when they 
had no more enemy to contend with in the field, and 
after they had purged their army of all those incon- 
venient officers, of whose entire submission, and obe- 
dience to all their dictates, they had .not confidence, 
set aside, in effect,® their self-denying ordinance, and 
got their principal officers of the army, and others 
of their friends, whose principles they well knew, to 
be elected members of the house of commons into 
their places who were dead, or who had been ex- 
pelled by them for adhering, to the king, By this 
means, Fairfax himself, Ireton, Harrison, and many 
other of the independents, officers and gentlemen, of 
the several counties, who were transported with new 
fancies in religion, and were called by a new name 
Jimatics , in the house of commons; notwith- 
standing all which, the presbyterians still {parried 

But^ about this time, that ., they might be upon a 
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nearer with the parliament, the, army made' book 
chmee of a number of such oncers as they liked 
which; they called the . general’s council of o^cens; * 
who were to resemble the house of peers; and theAgUaton, 
common soldiers made choice of three or four of«uBcu^* 
each regiment, post corporals or sergeants, few or^i“"dby’ 
none^ above the degree of an ensign, who were“'*“™'r- 
called agitators, and were to be as a house of com- 
mons to the council of officers. These two repre- 
sentatives met severally, and considered of all the 
acts and orders* made by the parliament towards set- 
tling the kingdom, and towards reforming, dividing, 
or disbanding of *the armyH^ and, upon mutual mes- 
sages and conferences between each other, they re- Their first 
solved in the first place, and declared, “ that they 
“ would ncft be divided or disbanded, before their 
“ full arrears ’were paid, and before full provision 
“ was made for liberty of conscience ; which, they 
“ said, was the ground of the quarrel, and for which 
“ so many of their friends’ lives had been lost, and 
“ so much of their own blood had been spilt ; and 
“ that ’hitherto there was so little security provided 
“ in that point, that there w'as a greater persecution 
“ now against religious. and godly men, than ever 
“ had been in the king’s government, when the bi- 
“ shops were their judges.” 

They said, “ they did not look upon themselves as 
“ a band of janizaries, hired and entertained only to 
“ fight their battles ; but that they had vqjiuntarily 
“ takeh.up arms for the liberty and defence of the 
‘‘ nation of which they were a part ; and before they 
“ laid down those arms, they would see all those 
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BOOK « ends well provided for, that the people^ might not 
. “ hereafter undeig(yJbto^ pievances wl^ jh^ 
1647. M formerly suffer^. They complained Umt .smae 
' ' “ members of „ the army had iJeen sent fear by the 

. “parliament, and committed to p^on, which was 
' , “ against their privilege ; since all soldiers ought to 

. “ be tried by a council of war, and not by any other 
“ judicatory ; and therefore they desired ledress in 
“ these, and many other particulars of as ingrateful 
. “ a nature ; and that such as were imprisoned and 
“ in custody, might be forthwith set r.t liberty ; wkh- 
“ out which they could not think themselves justly 
“ dealt with.” And this declaration and ad- 
dress, they sent three or four of their own members 
Which they to the house of commons ; who delivered it at the 
the parlia- bar with wonderful confidence, 
ment. soldicrs published a vindication, as they called 

it, of their proceedings and resolutions, and directed 
it to their general ; in which they complained of a 
design to disband and new model the army; “ which, 
“ they said, was a plot contrived by some men who 
“ had lately tasted of sovereignty ; and, being lifted 
“ up above the ordinary sphere of servants, endea- 
“ voured to become masters, and were degenerated 
into tyrants.” They therefore declared, “ that they 
“ would neither be employed for the service of Ire- 
“ land, nor suffer themselves to be disbanded, till 
“ their desires were panted, and the rights and li- 
berties of the subjects should be vindicated and 
“ maintained.” This apology, or vindication, being 
' signed by many inferior officers, the parliament de- 
clare othem to be Onemies to the state : and caused 
some of them, who talked loudest, to b€ imprisoned. 
AndtotheirUpor which a ucw laddrcss was made to their ge- 

general. 
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neral; wliereni they coinphdbed **how diaiamfiilly book 
** tlkey Were used by the parlia^^t, for whom — 

" Imd Tentured their lives, and lost their blood : that * 

** the |Hivileges, whidi were due ^ them as soldiers 
** imd as subjects, were taken irom them ; and wheif 
they com|nained of the injuries they received, they 
** were abused, beaten, and dragged into gaols.” 

Hereupon, the general was prevmled with to write 
a letter to a member of parliament, who shewed it 
to the house ; in which he took notice of several pe- 
titions, which tvere prepared in the city of London, 
and some other counties the kingdom, against 
the anny ; and “ that it ffes looked upon as very 
“ strange, that the officers of the army might not 
" be permitted to petition, when so m§iny petitions 
“ were received against them ; and that he much 
“ doubted that the army might draw to a rendez- 
“ vous, add think of some other way for their own 
“ vindication.” 

This manner of proceeding by the soldiers, but 
especially the general seeming to be of their mind, 
troubled the parliament; yet they resolved not to 
suffer their counsels to be censured, or their actions 
rantrolled, by those, who were retained by them, 
and who lived upon their pay. And therefore, 
after many high expressions against the presumption 
of several officers and soldiers, they declared, “ that The parlia- 
‘‘ whosoever should refuse, being commanded, to en- “‘JlJtiofr 
“ gage himself in the service of Ireland, should be***'®”*""' . 
” disbapded.” The army was resolved not to be 
subdued in their first so declared resolution, anjd fell 
into a direct and high mutiny, and called for'the ar- 
rears of pay due to them ; which they knew where 
and how to levy for thems^lveS; nor could tlfey be 
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BOOK in any degree appeased, till ^he declaration that' the 

<L_1_ parliament had made against them was rased out of 

1 G47, tjje journal book of both houses, and a month’s pay 
rased oat ofseut to them ; nor were they satisfied with all this, 
their books, talked very loud, “ that they knew how to make 

“ themselves as considerable as the parliament, and 
“ where to have their service'* better valued and re- 
“ warded which so frighted those at Westminster, 
A commit- that they appointed a committee of lords and com- 
oThy the"' mons, whcrcof some were very acceptable to the 
army, to go to them, and to treat with a committee 
ft committee chosco of the officcrs of *lhe armv, upon the best ex- 
pedients that might be ’'^applied to the composing 
these distempers. Now 'the army thought itself upon 
a level with the parliament, when they had a com- 
mittee of the one authorized to treat with a com- 
mittee of the other; which likewise raided the spirits 
of Fairfax, who had never thought .of opposing or 
disobeying the parliament; and disposed him to 
more concurrence with the impetuous humour of 
the army, when he saw it was so much complied 
with and submitted to by all men. 

Crom weirs Cromwell, hitherto, carried himself with that rare 
dissimulation, (in which sure he was a veiy great 
IIIIim"'”' tn^ster,) that he seemed exceedingly incensed against 
this insolence of the soldiers ; was still in the house 
of commons when any such addresses were made; 
and inveighed bitterly against the presumption, and 
had been the cause of the commitment, of some of 
the officers. He proposed, “ that the general might 
“ be synt down to the army ; who,” he said, “ would^ 
“ conjute down this mutinous spirit quickly and 
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he was so easily believel^ that he himself was sent 
once or twice to compose the army ; where after ^ he. 
had stayed two or three days, he would again re- 
turn to the house, and complain heavily “of the 
“ great licence that was got into the army; that, for- 
his own part, by the artifice of his enemies, and of 
“ those who desired that the nation should be again 
“ imbrued in blood, he was rendered so odious unto 
“ them, that they had a purpose to kill him, if, upon 
“ some discovery made to him, he had not escaped 
“ out of theii* hands.” And in these, and the like 
discourses, when he spake^oTthe nation’s being to be 
involved in new* troubles, *4ie would weep bitterly, 
and appear the most afflicted man in the world with 
the sense of the calamities which were like to ensue. 
But, as mrniy of the wiser sort had long discovered 
his wicked ihtentions^ so his hypocrisy could not 
longer be concealed. ' The most active officers and 
agitators were known to be his ow'ti creatures, and 
such who neither did, nor would do, any thing but 
by his direction. So that it was privately' resolved 
by the principal jiersons of the house of commons, 
that when he came the next day into the house, 
which he seldom omitted to do, they would send 
him to the Tower ; presuming, that if they had once 
severed his person from the army, they should easily 
reduce it to its former temper and obedience. For 
they had not the least jealousy of the general Fair- 
fax, whom they knew to be a perfect presbyterian in 
his judgment ; and that Cromwell had the ascendant 
over him purely by his dissimulation, and pretence 
of conscience and sincerity. There is no doubt Fair- 
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-Other had those wicked designs in his heart i^;aiBSt 
the king, or the least imagination of disoheTUig the 
parliament. 

This purpose of seizing upon the person of Crom- 
well could not be earned so secretly, but that he had 
notice of it; and the very next morning alter he 
had so much lamented his desperate misfortune in 
having lost all reputation, and creditj and authority 
in the array, and that his life would be in danger if 
he were with it, when the house expected every mi- 
nute his presence, they were informed that he was met 
out of the town by bredk of day, with one servant 
only, on the way to the army; where he had ap- 
pointed a rendezvous of some regiments of the horse, 
and from whence he writ a letter to the house of 
commons, “ that having the night before received a 
“ letter from some officers of his own. regiment, that 
“ the jealousy the troops had conceived of him, and 
“ of his want of kindness towards them, was much 
“ abated, so that they believed, if he would be 
“ quickly present with them, they would aU in a 
“ short time by his advice be reclaimed, upon this 
“ he had made all the haste he could ; and did find 
“ that the soldiers had been abused by misinforma- 
“ tion ; and that he hoped to discover the fountain 
** from whence it sprung ; and in the mean time 
“ desired that the general, and the other officers in 

the hovtse, and such as remained about the town, 
“ might be presently sent to their quartet ; and 
“ that be believed it would be veiy necessary in 
“ order" to the suppression of the late distempers, 
“ and for the prevention of the like for the 'time to 
“ come, that there might be a general rendezvous of 
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** littay : of which ^ general would fae^ con- book 

« ad^, when he came down,; which he wished. 

“ might be hastened.” It was now to no purpose to 
discover what they had formerly idtended, or that 
they had apji^ jealousy of a person who was out of 
their reach ; and so they expected a better conjunc- 
ture; and in few days after, the general and the 
other officers left the town, and went to their quar- 
ters. , 

The same morning that Cromwell left London, comet 
comet Joyce, who was one of the agitators in theuporthr'”* 
army^a tailor, a fellow who had two or three years 
before served in a very inferior employment in Mr. 

Hollis’s house, came with a squadron of fifty horse to 
Holmby, where the king was, about the break of day; 
and, without any intermption by the guard of horse 
or foot which waited .there, came with twd or three 
more, and knodted at the king’s chamber door, and 
said “ he must presently speak with the king.” His 
majesty, surprised with the manner of it, rose out of 
his bed; and, half dressed, caused the door to be 
opened, which he knew otherwise would be quickly 
broken open ; they who waited in the chamber being 
}>ersons of whom he Ijad little knowledge, and less 
conbdence. As soon as the door was opened, Joyce, 
and two or three more, came into the chamber, with 
their hats off, and pistols in their hands. Joyce told 
the king, “ that he must go with him.” His majesty 
asked,, “ whither ?” he .answered, “ to tlfe army.’’ 

Xbp l^g asked him, “ where the army was ?” he 
«aid, “ they would carry him to the place wbpre it 
“was.’’ His majesty ‘asked, “by what authority 
“they came?” Joyce answered, “by this;” and 
shewed him his pistol ; and desired his majesty, 
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“ that he would cause himself to be dressed, Ihsi^e 
it was necessary they should make haste.” None 
of the other soldiers spoke a word ; and Joyce, sav- 
ing the bluntness and positiveness of the few words 
lie spoke, behaved himself not rudely,. The king 
said, “he could not stir before he spoke with the 
“ committee to whom he had been delivered, and 
“ who were trusted by the parliament and so ap- 
pointed one of those who wfiited upon him, to call 
them. The committee had been as much surprised 
with the noise as the king had been, and quickly 
came to his chamber, an^ nsked Joyce, “ whether he 
“ had any orders from the parliament ?” he said, 

“ From the general ?” A^o. “ What authority he 
“came by"?” to which he made no other answer, 
than he had made to the king, and held up his pis- J 
tol. Thfey said, “ they would write to the parlia- 
“ ment to know their pleasure;” Joyce said, “they 
“ might do so, but the king must presently go with 
“ him.” Colonel Browm had sent for some of the 
troops who were appointed for the king’s guard, but 
they came not ; he spoke then with the officer who 
commanded those who were at that time upon the 
guard, and found that the)i would make no resist- 
ance : so that after the king had made all the delays 
he conveniently could, without giving them cause to 
believe that he was resolved not to have gone, which 
had been to no purpose, and after he had broken his 
fast, he 'went into his coach, attended by the few 
servants who were put about him, and went whither 
comet, Joyce would conduct ..him ; there being no 
part of the army known to be within twenty miles 
of Holmby at that time ; and that which adminis- 

c tf ** 

tered most cause of apprehension, was, that those 
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(Mc&ra who were of tire guard, declared, “that the fl<^oK 
" squadron which was commaaded by Joyce qon- 
“ sisted not of soldiers of any one r^ment, but 
“ were men of several troops, and several regiments, 

“ drawn together under him, who was not the prp- 
“ per officer so that the king did in truth believe, 
that their purpose was to carry him to some place 
where they might more conveniently murder him. 

The committee quickly gaVe notice lo the parlia-Ta* com- 
ment of what had passed, with all the circumstances; notice .rf'u. 
and it was received with all imaginable consterna- 
tion ; nor could any body imagine what the purpose 
and resolution ^♦■as. 

Nor were they at the more ease, or in any degree i’lie gene- 
pleased with the account they received from the ge-counrofit 
neral hiiilself; who by his letter informed them,J,"^“®,*’*'^' 
“ that the soldiers at- Holmby had brought the king 
“ from thencGi; and that his majesty lay the next 
“ night at colonel Montague’s house, and would be 
“ the next day at Newmarket : that the ground 
“ thereof was from an apprehension of some strength 
“ gathered to force the king from thence ; where- 
“ upon he had sent colonel Whaley’s r^ment to 
meet the king.” Hp protested, “ that his remove 
“ was without his consent, or of the officers about 
“ him, or of the body of the army, and without their 
“ desire or privity : that he would take care for the 
, “ security of his majesty’s person from danger and 
assured the parliament “ that the whol^ army en- 
“ deayoured peace, and were far from opposing pres- 
“ bytery, or affecting independency, or from any 
“ purpose to maintain a licentious freedom 'in re- 
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« were resolved to leave tiae absolttte detenniiuil^ 
1647. « uji to the parliament.” 

It was upon the third of June that the king was 
taken from Holmby by comet Joyce, well nigh^ a 
full year after he had delivered himself lo the Scots 
at Newark ; in all which time, the army had been 
at leisure to contrive all ways to free itself from the 
servitude of the parliambnt, whilst the presbyteriams 
believed, that, in spite of a few factious independent 
officers, it was entirely at their devotion, and could 
never prove disobedient tp their commands; and 
those few wise men, who discerned the foul designs 
of those officers, and by'what degrees they stole the 
hearts and affections of the soldiers, had not credit 
enough to be believed by their own party. 'The joint 
confidence of the unanimous affection of the city of 
London to all their purposes, made them despise all 
opposition ; but now, when they saw the king taken 
out of their hands in this manner, and with these 
circumstances, they found all their measures broke 
by which they had formed all their counsels. And 
as this letter from the general administered too 
much cause of jealousy of what was to succeed, so a 
positive information about the same time by many 
officers, confirmed by a letter which the lord mayor 
D'utmctiona of London had received, that the whole army was 
miMter'up- “poo fts march, and would be in. London the next. 
t,"g"®J^“®^day by noon, so distracted them, that they appeared 
coming to. besides themselves : however, they voted, “ tl^at the 
<ion. « houses should sit all the next day, being Sunday ; 
“ and 'that Mr. Marshall shoulp be diere to jmiy for 
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them : the oomtaittee of safety dKni!d ik;|i|> book 

aU that night to consider what was to be doMi : — 
that the lines of communication should be strongly 
** guarded, and all the trained bands of London 
“ should be drawn together upon pain of death.'* 

All sh(^ were shut up, and such a general confu- 
si(m over all the town, and in the faces of all men, 
as if the army had already entered the town. The 
parliament writ's letter to thh general, desiring him, 

“ that no part of the army might come within five 
** and twenty miles of London ; and that the king's 
“ person might be delivered to the former commis- 
“ sioners, who Ifad attend^ upon his majesty at 
“ Holmby ; and that colonef Rossiter, and his rt^- 
“ ment, might be appointed for the guard of his per- 
“ son.” The general returned for answer, “ that the 
“ army was come to St. Alban’s before the. desire of 
‘‘ the parliament came to his hands ; but that, in 
“ obedience to their commands, he would advance 
“ no farther ; and desired that a month’s pay might 
“ presently be sent for the army.” In which they 
deferred not to gratify them ; though as to the re- 
delivery of the king to the former commissioners, no 
other answer was returned, than “ that they might 
“ rest assured, that all care should be taken for his 
“ majesty’s security.” 

From that time both Cromwell and Ireton ap- 
peared in the council of officers, which they had 
never before done; an^ their expostulations with 
the pm^nient begun to be more brisk and contuma- 
.cious than they had been. The king found himself The king 
at Newmarket attended by greater troops and supe- Newiuar- 
rior oilicers; so that he was presently freed from^if^J^-* 
any subjection to Mr. Joyce? which was nd small 
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^ . appeared men of better breeding than the forteer, 

•^^7. and paid his majesty all the respect imaginable, aiad 
seemed to desire to please him in all things. All re- 
straint was taken off from persons resorting to him, 
and he saw every day the faces of many who were 
grateful to him ; and he no sooner desired that some 
of his chaplains might have leave to attend upon 
him for his devotion, but it was yielded to, and they 
who were named by him (who were Dr. Sheldon, 
Dr. Morley, Dr. Sanderson, and Dr. Hammond) were 
presently sent, and gave their attendance, and per- 
formed their function at ‘the ordinaVy hours, in their 
accustomed formalities ; all persons, who had a mind 
to it, being, suffered to be present, to his majesty’s 
infinite satisfaction ; who begun to believe that the 
army was not so much his enemy as it* was reported 
to be ; and the army had sent an address*" to him 
full of protestation of duty, and besought him “ that 
“ he would be content, for some time, to reside 
“ among them, until the affairs of the kingdom were 
“ put into such a posture as he might find all things 
“ to his own content and security ; which they infi- 
“ nitely desired to see as soon as might be ; and to 
“ that purpose made daily instances to the parlia- 
Hhirmjesty" ment.” In the mean time his majesty sat still, or 
cording to removed to such places as were most convenient for 
of ti” army. the march of the army ; being in all places as well 
provided »for and accommodated, as he had used to 
be in any progress ; the best gentlemen of the seve- 
ral toynties through which he^assed, daily resorted. 
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td^ ^w^fadut distinfttfon ; he was att^ded by book 
fiomo of h!s old trti8f:y servants in the places nearest __i_ 
his person ; and that which gave him most encou- 
ragement to believe that they meant well, was, that 
in the army’s address to the parliament, they desired 
“ that care might be taken for settling the king’s 
" rights, according to the several professions they 
“ had made in their declarations ; and that the royal 
“party might be, treated with more candour and 
“ less rigour and many good otEcers who had 
served^ his mSjesty faithfully, were civilly received 
by the officers of the arniy, and livTd quietly in their 
quarters; which* they coul5 not do any where else; 
which raised a great reputation to the army, throughr 
out the kingdom, and as much reprogch upon the 
parliament. 

The parliament at thi's time had recovered its 
spirit", when ’they saw the army did not march 
nearer" towards them, and not only stopped*’ at St 
Alban’s, but was drawn back to a farther distance ; 
which persyaded them, that their general was dis- 
pleased with the former advance : and so they pi’o- 
ceeded with all passion and vigour against those 
principal officers, whd, they knew, contrived all these 
proceedings. They published declarations to the king- 
dom, “ that they desired to bring the king in honour 
“ to his parliament ; which was their business from 
the beginning, and that he was detained prisoner 
“ against his will in tlje army ; and that they had 
‘i,great reasdn to apprehend the safety of his per- 
“ son.” The army*, on the other hand, decl&red 
“ thal^ his majesty was neither prisoner, ndl* detain- 
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KOOK “ ed against his w£Q; and Iqipealed to his iiii^fesi^ 
*■ . “ himself, and to all his friends, who had liberty to 
1647. « i-epair to Junij whether he ha^ not more liberty, 
** and was not ireated with more respect, since he 
** came into the army than he had been at Holmby, 
" or during the time he remained in those places, 
end with that retinue that the parliament had ap- 
TransM- “ pmnted ?” The city seemed very unanimously de- 
city upon voted to the parliament, and incensed against the 
ca^oM.'" army; and seemed resolute, not only with their 
trained bands and auxiliary regiments to assist and 
defend the parliament, but appointed some of the 
old officers who had served under the earl of Essex, 
and had been disbanded under the new model, as 
Waller, Massey, and others, to list new forces ; to- 
wards which there was not like to be want of men 
out of their old forces, and such of the king’s as 
would be glad of the employment. -There was no- 
thing they did really fear so much, as that the army 
would make a firm conjunction with the king, and 
unite with his party, of wliich there was so much 
show; and many unskilful men, who wished it, 
bragged too much; and therefore the parliament 
sent a committee to his majesty, with an address of 
another style than they had lately used, with many 
professions of duty ; and declaring, “ that if he was 
“ not, in all re.spects; treated as he ought to be, and 
“ as he desired, it was not their fault, who desired 
“ he might be at full liberty, and do what he would;” 
hoping that the king would have been induced 
desite jto come to London, and to make complaint 
of the attny's having taken him from Holmby ; by 
which they believed the king’s party would be dis- 
abused,* and withdraw their hopes of any good from 
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the ftimji >«ih 1 then, they thought, they sho^ be 
hai4 enough for them. 

The king was in doubt how to carry him- 
sdf ; he thought himself so barbarously used by the 
Presbyterians, and bad so ill an opinion of all the 
prindpal persons who governed them, that he had 
no mind to put himself into their hands. On the 
other side, he was far from being satisfied with the 
army’s good ihtentions towards him; and though 
many of his friends were suffered to resort to him, 
they i^Qund that their being long about him, woidd 
not be acceptable ; and though the officers and sol- 
diers 'appeared, fisr the most part, civil to him, they 
were all at least as vigilant, as the former guards 
had been ; so that he could not, without great diffi- 
culty, hav« got from them if he had desired it. 
Fairfax had l^een with him, and kissed his hand, 
and made such professions as he could well utter ; 
which was with no advantage in the delivery ; his 
authority was of no use, because he resigned himself 
entirely to Cromwell; who had been, and Ireton 
likewise, with the king, without either of them of- 
fering to kiss his hand; otherwise, they behaved 
themselves with good manners towards him. His 
majesty used all the address he could towards them 
to draw some promise from them ; but they were so 
reserved, and stood so much upon their guard, and 
used so few words, that nothing could be concluded 
from, what they said ; they excused themselves “ for 
“ not' seeing his majesty often, upon the great jea- 
‘Hbusies the parliament had of them, towards whom 
“ th^ professed all fidelity.” The persoBgjf who re- 
sorted* to his majesty, and brought advices from 
others who durst not yet offer to come themselves. 
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BOOK brought several opinions to jiim; some tbinlcf^ tbe 
army would deal sincerely with his raa|esty, othew 
expecting no better from them than they afterwards 
performed: so that the king well*! concluded that 
he would neither reject the parliament addresses by 
any neglect, nor disoblige the army by ‘appearing to 
have jealousy of them, or a desire to be out of their 
hands ; which he could hardly have effected ’’j if he 
had known a better place to have resorted to. So 
lie desired both parties “ to hasten their consulta- 
. “ tions, that the kingdom might enjoy peace and 

“ haj^piness : in which he should not be without a 
“ share ; and he would pray to God to bring this to 
“ pass as soon as was possible.” 

The news of the king’s being in the army, of his 
freedom in the exercise of his religion, which he had 
been so long without, and that some of his servants, 
with whom he was well pleased, had liberty to at- 
tend upon him, made every body abroad, as well 'as 
those at home, hope well ; and the king himself writ 
to the queen, as if he thought his condition much 
better than it had been among the Scot^. Sir John 
Berkley, after his surrender of Exeter, and the 
spending his six months allowed by the articles to 
solicit his affairs where he would, had transported 
himself into France, and waited upon the queen at 
Paris, being still a menial servant to her majesty, 
and having a friend in that court that governed, 
and loved him better than any body else did. As 
soon as the reports came thither of the king’s being 
with the army, he repeated many discourses he llko 

held Wit||! the officers' of the army, whilst they treat- 

( 

. well] wisely « Have effected] have done 
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^ feiito of 4he deKvery of Exeter ; how herhad book 

tdid them, ^‘upoii' how slippery ’ground they stood;. 

that the parliament, when they had served their 
" turn, would dismiss them with rejwoach, and give 
“ them very small rewards for the great sm’vice. they 
“ had done ^r them ; that they should do well, sea- 
“ sonably to think of a safe retreat, which could be 
“ no where but under the protection of the king ; 

“ who by their courage ® was 'brought very low ; and 
“ if they raised him again, he must owe it all to 
“ them ; and his posterity, as well as himself, and 
“ all his party, must for, ever acknowledge it ; by 
“ which they wonld raise Iheir fortunes, as well as 
“ their fame, to the greatest'degree men could aim 
“ at which, he said, made such an impression 
upon this hnd that officer, whom he named, “ that 
“ they told him at parting, that they should never 
“ forget what’ he had said to them ; and that they 
“ already observed that every day produced some- 
“ what that would put them in mind of it.” In a 
word, “ he had foretold all that was since come to 
“ passi and was most confident, that, if he were 
“ now with them, he should be welcome, and have 
“ -credit enough to brkig them to reason, and to do 
“ the king great service and offered, without any 
delay, to make the journey. The queen believed 
all he said ; and they who did not, were very will- 
ing he should make the experiment; for he that 
loved hini best, was very willing to be without him ; 
and so receiving the queen’s letter of recommenda- Sir John 
tion of him to the king, who knew him verjr little, sent from 
and that little not without some* prejudicq^h4 left king. 


J- 


** courage] courage and virtue 
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Mr. Ash- 
burnhatu 
comes from 
France to 
the king. 


Sir John 
Berkley 
and Mr. 
Ash burn- 
ham’s 
transac- 
tions with 
some otii- 
cers of the 
army. 


Paru, and made aU posmUe haste, into 
.John Ashburnham, Who was driven fimn tljie' 
by the Scots after ho had conducted his mtyesty to 
them, h^d transported himself into fVance,<and.was 
at this time residing in Rou^ ; having found, upon 
his» address to the queen at Paris upoh his first ar- 
rival, that'his^bode in some other place would not 
be ungratefuf*TO her majesty, and so he removed to 
Rouen ; where he had the society of many who had 
rerved the king in the most eminent qualifications. 
When he heard where the king was,<and that there 
was not the same restraint that had been formerly, 
he resolved to make an' adventure to wait orf him ; 
having no reason to doubt but that his presence 
would be very acceptable to the king ; and though 
the other envoy from Paris, and he, did* not make 
their journey into England togetherj nor had the 
least communication with each other, being in truth 
of several parties and purposes, yet they arrived 
there, and at the army, near the same time. 

Berkley first applied himself to those subordinate 
officers with whom he had some acqua^tance at 
Exeter, and they informing their superiors of his 
arrival and application, they xvere well pleased that 
he was come. They were well acquainted with his 
talent, and knew his foible, that, by flattering and 
commending, they might govern him ; and that there 
was no danger of any deep design from his contriv- 
ance; and so they permitted him freely to attend 
the king, about whose person he had no title, ’or re- 
lation,^ which required any constant waiting u^n 
him. ‘ • 

Ashburnham had, by some friends, a recommend- 
ation both to Cromwell and Ireton, who knew the 
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m had with the king, atid ilmt his majM^ B Wic 
would. Very well' p|ea^ to Mvo his . atteAdonee, ■* 

and look upon it as a testimany of their respect to 
him. They knew lifewi^ that he was aQftiniplaea~ 
ye enemy to the Scots, and no friencj^to the«other 
presbyterianl, and though he had some drdiiiiry 
craft in insinuating, he was of no dQ||3 add piercing 
judgment to discover what was noP unwarily ex- 
posed, and a free speaker of what he imagined ; so 
they likewise left Kim at liberty to repair to t^e * 
king; and these two gentlemen came near about 
the same time to his m^esty, when the army was 
drawing togeth^, with a purpose, which was not 
yet published, of marching to London ; his majesty 
being still quartered in those places which were more 
proper for that purpose. 

They were* both welcome to his majesty, the one 
bringing a special recommendation from |^e queen, « 
and, to make himself the more valuable, assuring” 
his majesty, “ that he was sent for by the oflBcers of 
“ the army, as one they would trust, and that they 
“ had ' received him with open arms ; and, without 
“ any scruple, gave him leave to wait upon him 
the other needed no recommendation, the king’s own 
inclinations disposing him to be very gracious to 
him ; and so his majesty wished them* “ to corre- 
“ spond with each other, and to converse with his 
“ several friends, who did not yet think fit to resort 
“ to Kim ; and to receive their advice ; to discover 
“ as ihych as they could of the intentions of both 
“"parties, and impart what was fit to the kiqg, till, 

“ upon a farther discovery, his majesty might better 

* ” assuring] assilred * • 
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»ooK « jii%e what to do.” TlKse two were ^ 

— — agents, (tiieyeon&rring wi^ i^bfeto^est^VPeiiiiit^ 
and, as (rften as the^destredv wito the oflfesers erf 
the corny,) upon whose infonriltion and ftdvice hi^ 
mf^esty principally depended, though they rarely 
coirftanred together with the same pa:sohs, and nevwr 
with any of the., officers, who pretended not to trust 
one another enough to speak with that freedom be* 
fore eaeh other, as the]^ would to one of them ; and 
their acquaintance among the officers not being prin- 
cipally with the same men, their informations emd 
advices were often very different, and more perplexed 
than informed his majesty. * 

The differ- The Very high contests between the parliament 

ent designs •f a • i t 

of the par- and thc army, in which neither side could be pet-- 
army at “ suaded to yield to the other, or abate any of their 
reiating'to aspciity, -made many prudent men beheve that both 
the king, gjjjgg whujd, in the end, be willing to make the king 
the umpire; which neither of them ever intended 
to do. The parliament thought that their name 
and authority, which had carried them through so 
great undertakings, and reduced the whole kingdom 
to their obedience, could not be overpowered by 
their own army, raised and paid by themselves, and 
to whose dictates the people would never submit. 
They thought the king’s presence amongst them 
gave them all their present reputation ; and were 
not without apprehension that the ambition of some 
of the officers, and their malice to the parliament, 
when they saw that they could obtain their etids no 
other ^way, might dispose them to an entire cohjdnc- 
tion with the king’s party and interest ; and then, 
all the penalties of treason, rebellion, and trespasses, 
must-be discharged ’at their costs; and therefore 
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edl the pabHc end mesiK book 

tbey ooald, to; persiia^ the Mng to own iiis ,lieii%. 
detain^ prisoner by the army agahiiri; bhi wiU, or 
to withdraw himself by some way^rom them, and 
repair to Whitehall ; and, in either of those cmes, 
they did hot doubt, first, to divide the army, tffor 
they still believed the general fast to, thetn,) and by 
degrees to bring them to reason, and to be disband^ 
ed, as many as' were not necfessary for the service of 
Ireland ; and then, having the king to themselves, 
and all his party being obnoxious to those penalties 
for their delinquency, thfy should be well aMe, by 
grati^ing some bf the greatest persons of the nobi- 
lity with immunity and indemnity, to settle the go- 
vernment in such a manner, as to be well recom- 
pensed foi'all the adventures they had made, and 
hazards they had run.* * 

On the othes hand, the army had no dread of the 
authority and power of the parliament ; which they 
knew had been so far prostituted, that it had lost 
most of its reverence with the people. But it had 
great apprehension, that, by its conjunction with the 
city, it might indeed recover credit with the king- 
dom, and withhold the .pay of the army, and there- 
by make some division amongst them ; and if the 
person of the king should be Ukewis^with them, 
and thereby his party should likewise join with 
them, they should be to begin their work again, or 
to make their peace with those who were .as much 
provokqd by them as the king himself had been, 

,^n^ therefore they were sensible that they epjoyed 
a present benefit by the king’s being with them, 
and by*their treating him with the outward respect 
that was dde to his majesty, ahd the civilities they 

G g 2 
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BOOK made profession of towards^all his party* ai# 4he 
. permission of his chaplains, and other servants, to 

1647. resort to him Tand cultivated all these artifices with 
great address; suppressing or discountenancing the 
tyranny of the presbyterians in the country commit- 
tees^ and all other places, where they ekercised no- 
table rigour against all who had been of the king’s 
party, or not enough of theirs, (for neuters found no 
excuse for being of no jiarty.) When they found, it 
fit to make any lusty declaration against the parlia- 
ment, and exclaim against their tyrannical proceed- 
ings against the army, thgy always inserted some- 
what that might look like candour and tenderness 
towards the king’s party, complained of “the af- 
“ front and indignity done to the army by the par- 
“ liament’s not observing the articles which had been 
“ made upon surrender of garrivsons, bbt proceeding 
“ against those on whose behalf those articles were 
“ made, with more severity than was agreeable to 
“ justice, and to the intention of the articles ; where- 
“ by |the honour and faith of the army suffered, and 
“ was complained of; all which, they said, they 
“ would have remedied.” Whereupon many hoped 
that they should be excused, fiom making any com- 
positions, and entertained such other imaginations 
as pleased 4|hcmselves, and the other party well 
liked ; knowing they could demolish all those struc- 
tures as soon as they received no benefit by them 
themselvjes. 

The king had, during the time he staged at 
Holmj>y, writ to the house of peers, that his dliiU 
dren might have leave to come to him, and to re- 
side for some time with him.’ From the tilne that 
Oxfoid had been suiirendered, upon which the duke 
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of ¥t3tk Juki fkllen into’their' hadds, fbr they vrauM 
no -means .admit tiiat be should have liberty to- 
go to such place as the king should direct^ which 
was very eahiestly pressed, and insisted on by the 
lords of the council there, as long as they could ; but 
appointed their committee to receive him with all 
respect, and to bring him to London : from that 
time, 1 say, the duke of York was committed to the 
care of the earl of Northuinberland^ together with 
the duke of Gloucester, and the princess, who bad 
been by the* king left under the tuition of the 
countess of Dorset, but from the death of that 
countess the pdi’liament Had presumed, that they 
might be sure to keep them in their power, to put 
them into the custody of the lady Vere, an old lady 
much in their favour, but not at all ambitious of 
that charge, ‘though ‘there was a competent allow- 
ance assigned &r their support. They were now re- 
moved from her, and placed all together with the 
earl of Northumberland, who received and treated 
them, in all respects, as was suitable to their . birth, 
and His own duty; but could give them no more 
Uberty to go abroad, than he was, in his instructions 
from the parliament, permitted to do ; and they had 
absolutely refused to gratify the king in th^ par- 
ticular ; of which his majesty no soon# took notice 
to Fairfax, than he writ a letter to the parliament, 

“ that the king much desired to have the sight and 
“ company of his children, and that if they might 
“ notl^ allowed to be longer with him, that at least 
,^fiiey might dine with him and he sent them 
word that, on such a 4ay, “ the king, who attended 
“ the {notion of the army, and was quartered only 
“ where tlley pleased, would Uine at Maidenhead. ’ 
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BOOK There his chiMran met faim, to his toSliiio 

and jo/j he being to ^arbet and 

time at (Jairersiiam, a house c€^ the lord OriWm’s, 
IfowtlTto near Reading, bis children were likefrisfe sii,ffeite<i to 
d“hatMa!-go thither, and remained with him two days; Which 
caver^ain'* greatest Satisfaction the king c(kild recdWe; 

and the receiving whereof he imputed to the civSity 
of the general, and the good disposition of the enaiy; 
which made so much the more impression upon him, 
in that he had never made any one proposition in 
which he had been gratified, where the prcsbyterian 
spirit had power to deny 

In the house of commons, which was now the 
scene of all the action that displeased and incensed 
the army, (for the house of peers was shrunk into so 
inconsiderable a number, and their persons not con- 
siderable .after the death of the earl of ‘Essex, except 
those who were affected to, or might Jbc disposed by, 
the army,) they were wholly guided by Hollis, and 
Stapleton, Lewis, and Glyn, who had been very po- 
pular and notorious from the beginning, and by 
Waller, and Massey, and Brown, who Had served in 
commands in the army, and performed at some 
times very signal service, and •were exceedingly be- 
loved in the city, and two or three others who fol- 
lowe<f^ their dictates, and were subservient to their 
directions. These were all men of jmrts, interest, 
and signal courage, and did not only heartily abhm: 
the intentions which they discerned the ' army to 
have, and that it was wholly to be disposed accord- 
ing tortile designs of Cromwell, but hadiikewisc Se-„ 
dared animosities against the persons of the most 
active and powerful officers ; as Hollis bad ohe day, 
upon a very hot debate in the house, and* some rude 
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expMHP^ from penuaded Ifrin book 

to ^BPalk out o£ tlie liouse with hiai« and t^tdM- 
fazuij **that he should piesently go om^ 

** and fight with him.” Ireton replying^, ^ his con> 
sdence would not suffer him to fight a du^ 

H<dlis}^, in dioler, pulled him by the nose; tdhng 
hma* “if his conscience would keep him from giving 
“ men satisfaction, it should keep him from provolt- 
“ iig them.” This affront to the third pers<m of the 
army, and to a man of the most virulent, mafidoos, 
and revengefal nature of all the pack, so incensed 
the whole i)arty, that they were resolved one way or 
other to be rid of him, who had that pow’^er in the 
house,- and that reputation* abroad, that whai^ he 
could not absolutely control their designs, he did so 
obstruct them, that they could not advance to any 
conclusion. * • * 

They resorted therefore to an expedient, which, . 
th% had observed, by the conduct of those very 
men against whom they meant to apply it, had 
brought to pass all that they desired; and, in the 
council of olhccrs, prepared an impeachment of high The army 
treason in general terms against Mr. Hollis, and theliere^^** 
{lersons mentioned before, and others, to the number 
of eleven members of the house of commons. This 
impeachment twelve officers of the army, colonels, 
lieutenant colonels, majors, and captains, presented 
to the house ; and within few days after* when they 
saw the same members stm inveigh against and ar- 
rai^ their proceedings, the general and officers writ 
.a litter to the house, “ that they would appoint fit 
“ persons on their and the kingdom’s behsdf, to 

y HoUis] upon which HoUis 
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BOOK <fiBake good the charge i^aiast thoae mei^dben 
- — ^ — “ w'hom they had accused ; and that they deaiied^ 
JW7. „ those members impeached might be £xHA- 
H^itb suspended £rom sitting in the htmse; siace ik 
could not be* thought fit that the same perscms 
** who had so much injured and provoked the army* 
** should sit judges of their own actions.” This was 
an arrow that the house of commons did not expect 
would have been shot out of that quiver; and iJioogh 
they were unspeakably dismayed, and distracted with 
this presumption, they answered poMtively, “that 
“ they- neither would, nor could, sequester thoee 
“ members from the house,* who had never sdid or 
“ done any thing in the house worthy of censure, 
** till proof were made of such particulars as might 
“ render them guilty.” But the officers of the army 
replied, that they could prove them guilty of such 
“ practices in the house, that it would be just in the 
“ house to suspend them : that by the laws of fhe 
“ land, and the precedents of parliament, the lords 
“ had, upon the very presentation of a general ac- 
“ cusation without being reduced in forms sibques- 
“ tered from their house and committed the earl of 
“ Strafford, and the archbishop of Canterbury"; and 
“ therefore they must press, and insist upon the 
“ suspending at least of those accused members 
“ from being present in the house, where they stood 
** impeached ; and without this, they said, the army 
“ would pot be satisfied.” However the house of 
commons seemed still resolute, the accused niembars 
themselves, who best knew their temper, thouffit, 
it safrr ^or them to retire, and by forbearing to ap- 

in form] into writing the lord Finch 

Canterbury] MiS. ad^ .*and * 
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pete^'in the houses to {dhy the heat ctf the peeeeBt book 

oonteiet , , ... 

'U|K>a this so palpable dedension s{Hrit ki '1^ 
houses the army seemed much quieter, and resolved 
to set other agents on their woiic, Ibat thej m^ht 
not appear too busy and active in their own con- 
cernment. It is very true that the city, upon whose ts* temper 
influence the parliament much*= depended, appeared and the 
now entirely presbyterian ;*the court of aldermen, 
and common council, consisted chiefly** of men of “‘“^ “* **''* 
that spirit ; the militia of the city was committed to 
commissioners carefully wd factiously chosen of that 
partjr ; all those of another temper having been put 
out of those trusts, at or about the time that the 
king was delivered up by the Scots, when the of- 
ficers of the army were content that the presby- 
terians should believe, that the whole po^yer of the 
kingdom was '^n them ; and that they might settle 
wfiat government they pleased; if there remained 
any persons in any of those employments in the city, 
it was by their dissimulation, and pretending to have 
other afiecfions ; most of those® who were notorious 
to be of any other faction in religion, bad been put 
out; and lived as jaeglected and discountenanced 
men ; who seemed rather to depend'-upon the cle- 
mency and indulgence of the state, for their parti- 
cular liberty in the exercise of that religion they 
adhered to, than to have any hope or ambition to be 
again admitted into any share or part in the govern- 
ment : yet, after all this* dissimulation, Cromwell and 
/ iPeton well knew, that the multitude of infemr peo- 
ple were at their disposal, and would appear in any 

to appear] to be present ** chiefly] only 

*• much] (vhollv * most of those] all , 
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Si^K cocyiificttire tjbey should tydc <»iiv«aki}t; iad 
.many aldennen and substantial dtieonsyrene 
1C47. ap|ieai<ed not to contradict cl* oppose the iptijes- 
b}iexians» only^by their directiOTs; and would be 
ready upon tlmr call. And now, when they saw 
those feeding men, who had governed the par&i< 
ment, prosecuted hy the army, and that th^ finhote 
to cmne to the house, there flocked together great 
numbers of the lowest "and most infbrior pec^fe, to 
the parliament, with petitions of several natures, 
both with reference to religion and to* the dvil go- 
vernment ; with the noise and damoiir whereof the 
parliament was so offended and disturbed, that* they 
made an ordinance, that it should be criminal ^ to 
gather and solicit the subscriptions of hands to pe- 
titions.” ^ut this order so offended adl parties, 
that they, were compelled, within two* days, to re- 
voke it, and to leave all men to their natural li- 
berty. Whilst this confusion was in the city and 
parliament, the commissioners, which had been sent 
to the army to treat with the officers, had no better 
success ; but returned with the positive and declared 
resolution of the army, “ that a declaration should 
“ be published by the parliament against the coming 
“ in of foreigif force for they apprehended, or ra- 
thCT were willing that the people should apprehend, 
a new combination by the Scots : “ that the pay of 
“ the army should be put into a constant course, 
“ and all j)ersons who had received money, should 

“ be called to an account : that the militia of "Lon- 

* . , 

don should be put into the hands of persons w611 
“ affected, and those who had been form^ly trusted: 


^criiftinal] treason 
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« persosiA impmoned ibr pretended iniede* boor 

“ nieaaonfis^ by order of parliament, m* th*ai: Oonatoit* . *’ 
be Mt at liberty; and, if upon :^al 
tlusy should be fmind innocent, Jtei they might 
“ Imve good reparation.” And they Pvticularlymen- 
doned John Lilbum, Overton, and other anBbapdsts 
and &natics, who had been committed by the par- 
liament for many seditious meetings, under pretence 
of exercise of their -rdigioif, and many insolent ac- 
tions against the government. Upon the report of 
these demands, the parliament grew more enraged ; 
and voted, “ that the yielding to the army in these 
particulars wduld be* against their honour, and 
“ their interest, and destructive to their privileges 
with many expressions against their presumption 
and insolAice : yet, when a new rabble of petition- 
ers demanded, with ‘loud cries, most of .the same 
things, they were willing to compound with them ; 
and consented that the militia of the city of London 
should be put into such hands as the army should 
desire. 

The militia of the city had been in tlie beginning 
of May, shortly after the king’s being brought to 
Holmby, settled with t/ie consent, and upon the de- 
sire, of the common council, by ordinance of parlia- 
ment, in the hands of commissioners, who were ge- 
nerally of the presbyterian party, they who were of 
.other inclinations being removed; and, as is said be- 
fore, seemed not displeased at their disgrace; and 
now, Nyhen upon the declarations and demands of 
, thi army, seconded by clamorous petitions, tl|ey saw 
this ordinance reversed, in July**, without so’much 
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BOOK as tonsnlting with the common ooundl according to 
custom, the city was exceedii^ly startled; and imid, 
1647. €( jf imperious cominan^ of ^ army conld 
** prevail witly^e parliament to reverse such an or- 
dinance as of the militia, they had reason to 
“ af^rehend they might as well repeal the other or- 
“ dinances for the security of money, or for the pur- 
“ chase of bishops’ and church lands, or whatsoever 
“ else that was the prOt)er security of the subject.” 
And therefore they caused a. petition to be prepared 
in the name of the city, to be presented by the two 
sheriffs, and others deputed by the common council 
to that purpose. But, before they W^^ere ready, many 
thousands, apprentices and young citizens, brought 
petitions to the parliament; in which they said, 

“ that the command of the militia of th'h city was 
“ the birthright of the city, and belonged to them 
“ by several charters which had berai confirmed in 
“ parliament ; for defence whereof, they said, they 
“ had ventured their lives as far and as frankly as 
“ the army had done ; and therefore, they desired 
“ that the ordinance of parliament of the fourth of 
“ May, which had passed with their consent, might 
Atumuitu- « stand inviolable.” They first presented their pe- 

Oils petition ,, '' , i*v 

of»ppren- tition to the house of peers, who immediately re- 
otbere"to voked their late ordinance of July, and confirmed 
TOneernmg* their former of May ; and sent it down to the com- 
for their consent; who durst not deny their 
concurrence, the apprentices behaving themselves so 
insolently, that they would scarce suffer the door of 
the house of commons to be shut ; and some of th^m . 
went into the house. 

And in this manner the ordinance was reversed 
thatdmd been made at the desire of the army, and 
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the other of May ratified and confirmed; ;<irhich wa» book 
no imoper done than the parliament adjourned fill. 

Friday* that toight have two or three days to 
consider how they should behave ^mselves^ and 
prevent the like violences hereafter. ^1 'he army had 
quickly notice of these extraordinary proceedings^ 
and the general writ a very sharp letter to the par- upon this 
liament from Bedford; in which he put them in writ s very 
mind, “how civilly the army had complied with 
“ their desire, by removing to a greater distance, 

“ upon presumption that their own authority would 
“ have been able to have secured them from any 
“ rudeness, and violencd of’the people ; which it was 
“ now- evident it could not* do, by the unparalleled 
“ violation of all their privileges, on the Monday be- 
“ fore, by « multitude from the city, which had been 
“ encouragedr by several common council men, and 
“ other citizei^ in aiuthority ; which was an act so 
“ j)rodigious and horrid as must dissolve all govem- 
“ ment, if not severely and exemplarily chastised : 

“ that the army looked uimn themselves as account- 
“ able to the kingdom, if this unheard of outrage, 

“ by which the i)eace and settlement of the nation, 
and the relief of Ireland, had been so notoriously 
“ interrupted, should not be strictly examined, and 
“ justice speedily done upon the offenders.” Upon 
Friday, to which both houses had adjounied, the 
members came together, in as full numbers as they 
’ had used to meet, there being above onp hundred 
and forty of the house of commons ; but, after they 
*hi(d sat some time in expectation of their sy>eaker, 
they were informed that he ‘was gone out bf the The two 
town ‘early that morning; and they observed that with other 
sir Henry* Vane, and some few other members, who 
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aotm used iei ecmcnr wUlt afietot. l!%e 

. house af peem feiohd likewise fMt 
^J^‘ (Sestet, their speaks, had ^thili^wn, h^iflelf< t<^iE^ 
withdrew to ther with the earl of Norfhhmbeiiand, hhd sohid 

tli€ Army. ^ 

other lords ; but the majm* part stiU remuned there^ 
iiill of iudignatioii against those who kbsOttt» 
and who they all concluded were gone to tjhe arnfiy.' 
houses Hereupon both houses chose new speakers ; W^to ao 
speakers ; ccptcd the officc*, and Che commons presently voted, 
votes. ' “ that the eleven members who stood impeached by 

“ the army, and had discontinued cbming to the 
“ house, should presently, appear, and take thdr 
“ places.” They made dn ordinanbc of parliament,* 
by which a committee' of safety was appointed to 
join with the city militia, and had authority to raise 
men for the defence of the parliament ; Which they 
appeared. so vigorously resolved on, thht no man in 
the houses, or in the dty, seemed. to intend any 
thing else. The news of this roused up the army, 
and the general presently sent a good party of horse 
into Windsor, and marched himself to Uxlnidge, 
and appointed a general rendezvous for the whole 
army upon Hounslow heath, within two days ; when 
and where there appeared tnrenty thousand foot and 
horse, with a train of artillery, and all other provi- 
sions proportionable to such an army. 

Rendezvous As soon as the rendezvous was appointed at 
ajpointed’*^ Hounslow hcafh, at the same time the king re-, 
sjo”heBih ta Hamptou Court; which was prepared, 

and the and put into as good order for his rcceptjdn, as 
moved to could Ijave been done in the best time. The houses . 
coiM. seemdd for some time to retajn thrir spirit and vi- 
gour, and the city talked of listing men, and defend- 
ing ihemseltes, and ifot suffering the artny to ajn 
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pia»di B^rer tQr tjiem; bfut, when tb^, Icn^w tlM book 
day ;43ie leniezvous, -those in both hoiraes who— JL— 
half ;hera too weak to cany any thing', and so had 
lookied on wli^t such yot^ i^^«passed as they 
liked not and could not oppose, nW wh^ their 
friend the army was so near, recovered their spirits, 
and talk^ very loud ; and persuaded the rest, “ to 
« think in time of .-|naking their peace with the army, 

“ that could ndt be withstood.” And the city grew 
every day more appalled, irresolute, and confcMind- 
ed, one man proposing this, and another somewhat 
contrary to that, like men amazed and distracted. 

Wheh the army* met u^n •Hounslow heath at their Both speak- 
rendezvous, the speakers of both houses, who had other mem- 
privately before met with the chief officers of the 1^”/,* 
army, appeared there with their maces, and such°"^^"“ °*^ 
other members as accompanied them ; coi^aplaining 
to the general, that 'they had not freedom at West- 
“ fhinster, but were in danger of their lives by the 
“ tumults and appealed to the army for their pro- 
tection. 

This loolfed like a new act of Providence to vin- 
dicate the army from all reproaches, and to justify 
thein in all they h^ done, as absolutely done for 
ithe preservation of the parliament and kingdom. If 
this had been a retreat of sir Harry Vane and some 
other discontented men, who were known |[> be in- 
dependents, and fanatics in their opinions in reli- 
gion, arid of the army faction, who, being ,no longer 
able fo oppose the wisdom of the parliament, had 
,fled to their friends for protection from justice, they 
would have got no reputation*, nor the army* been 
thought the better of for their company : but neither 
of the speakers were ever looted upon as inclined to 
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iKiiOK ^ army ; Itenthall waist 

.no malioe towiu^ Ihe king, imd -niit 'fot. 
good ini^atipiHi to the/'c^oitti^; 

ManchesteTj^ whp Ipeaker of the i^se df piee^ 
was known to liave all the prejudiito 
ag^fist Cromwell; and had formerly mscused Idtii 
o£ want of duty to the parliament; :and ^ ht^er 
hated him above all men, and deaiitod t6hKire taken 
away his life. The eafl of ManOies^ md the murl 
of Warwick were the two pillars of the presb^teriaii 
party ; and that they two, with the earf of North- 
umberland, and some other of the lor^ and some 
of the commons, who had appeared to disapprove all 
the proceedings of the 'army, should now join with 
sir Harry Vane; and apped to the army for protec- 
tion, with that formality as if they had bK>ught tlie 
whole parliament with them, and had'been entirely 
driven and forced away by the city, aj^ared to 
every stander-by so' stupendous a thing, that it' is 
not to this day understood otherwise, than that they 
were reived to have their particular shares in the 
treaty, which they believed the chief officers of the 
army to have near conduded with the king. For 
that they never intended to put the whole power 
into the hands of the army, nor had any kindness 
to, or confidence in, the officers thereof, was very 
apparedi by their carriage and behaviour after, as 
well as before ; and if they had continued together, 
considering how much the city was devoted to them, 
it is probable that the army would not have used 
any force; which might have received a fatal ‘re^. 
pulse'; but that some good compromise might have 
been made by the interposition of the king; But 
this; sohism carried all the reputation and authority 
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appeared, that the 

dm^ #hh‘l£& the h^setf^was smaU '«i 0 4min|ia9riMni 
of dmm who/xesaaosed liehind^ahc^irho' prooeeded* 
wkh the eame. vigour in dedaring^hgainik the ai^j^ 
and dm dt^ seemed as resolute in juitting 
adves into a posture, and preparing fmr their de- 
SsiKet ail their i\|prks and fortifications being stiU 
enUr^ so that they might •have put the army to 
great trouble if they had steadily pursued their re- 
solutions, (which they did not yet seem in any de- 
gree to decUhe,) yet this rent made all the accused 
members, who were the* men of parts and reputation 
to conduct their counsels, to withdraw themselves 
upon the astonishment ; some concealing themselves, 
tin they had opportunity to. make their peace, and 
others withdrawing and transporting themselves be- 
yond the seas ; ^wheroof Stapleton died at Calais as 
sohn as he landed, and was denied burial, upon ima- 
gination that he had died of the plague : others re-, 
mained a long time beyond the seas; and, though 
they tong after returned, never were received into 
any trust in those times, nor in truth concurred or 
acted in the public pfiairs, but retired to their own 
estate^ and lived veiy privately. 

The chief officers of the araay received the two 
speakers, and the members who accompanied them, 
as so many angels sent from heaven for their good ; 
paid them all the respect imaginable, and^ |Hxrfessed 
all submission to them, ds to the parliament of Eng- 
land ; and declared, “ that they would reestablish 

“ them in their fuU power, hr perish in, the at- 
« 
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“tempt;” took very particplio: ci^ 

^ Coanmodatiow, before the general ; and & 

1647. guard to waiti upon thdr se^iad^i;, aet 

' quainted them jnritl^ ail thdr ^^n8ultati0iis; knd 
would not j^sutfke to resolre any thing 
their approbation ; and they had too much modo^y 
to think they coaid do amiss, who hod prosper^ bo 
much in all their undertakings, j^o time was kut 
in pursuing their resolution to estabKsh the paiiia- 
mmit again at Westminster; and finding that the 
rest of the members continued still to sit there with 
the same formality, and that the city did not abate 
any of their spirit, they seemed to nsake a halt; and 
to remain quiet, in expectation of a better under- 
standing between them, upon the messages they 
eveiy day sent to the lord mayor, and ^aldermen, 
and common council, (for of those at^Westminster 
they took no notice,) and quartered their army about 
Brentford, and Hounslow, Twickenham, and the dd- 
jacent villages, without restraining any provisions, 
which every day according to custom were carried 
to London, or doing the least action that might dis- 
oblige or displease the city ; the army being in truth 
under so excellent discipline, tl^t nobody could com- 
plain of any damage sustained by them, or any pro- 
vocation by word or deed. However, in this calm, 
they sent over colonel Rainsborough with a brigade 
of horse and foot, and cannon, at Hampton Court, 
- to possess^ Southwark, and those woiks which se- 
cured that end of Londod-bridge ; which hte did 
with so little noise, that in one nght’s march 
found* l^imself mastei: without any oppotition, not 
only of the borough of Sguthwark, but - of all the 
works and forts whicii were to defend it ; the sol- 
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dien with tiiose w book 

4 q thdr ^eers which weoB to com* , , 
miitd thiBtt : ' bo th^ thd oity, without knowing ihi^ 

BB^ 811^ #iiig was in agitatioq, 6 Dt{nil in the mean* 
ing tihoit ail that itrenue to the town was posseBaed 
bjrHie aiemf ; whom thef were providing to roast 
on the ^her side, being as confident of this that 
th^ had lost, as any gate of the city; 

^his strudf them dead ; ‘and put an end to all 
thw cohsidtation for defence ; and put other thoughts 
into their heads, how they might pacify those whom 
they had so much offended and provoked ; and how 
they ’might preserve their city from plunder, and 
the fiiry of an enraged anuy. They who had ever 
been of the army party, and of late had shut them- 
sdv^ up,wnd not dared to walk the streets tor fear 
of the peopled, came now confidently amongst them, 
and ininid^d ip theii^ coundls ; declared, “ that the 
♦‘^fting and the army were now agreed in all parti- 
** culars, and that both houses were now with the 
“ army, and had presented themselves to the king ; 

so that th oppose the army would be to oppose 
“ the king and parliament; and to incense them as 
‘^much as the army.” Upon such confident dis- 
courses and insinuations from those with whom they 
would not have conversed, or given the least ci^edit 
to, three days before, or rather upon the confusion 
and general distraction they were in, they sent six The city 
aldermra and dx commoners to the general; who aldermen to 
lameik^ and complaindl, “that the city should 
shspected, that had never acted any thing against “'t*- 
“ the parliament ; and therefore, they desir^ him 
“ to toirbear doing any tl;^ng that might be the oc- 
“ casion of a new war.” But’the general little /!on- 

H h 2 
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BOOK sidered this messf^, and gave l|38s to 

.the messengers ; but conti^ed ids W 
wards the city : whereupon they sent an Itiiihjble 
message to him» “that since th^ nndei^tood 
“ the reason of his march so near Londcm was. to 
“ restore and settle the, members (the lords and com- 
“ mons) of parbament to the liberty and privilege 
“ of sitting securely in their several hou^ (to which 
“ the city would contribute all their ^iower and ser- 
“ vice,) they prayed him, with all submission, that 
“ he would be pleased to send such a guard of horse 
“ and foot as he thought to be sufficient for that 
“ purpose ; and that the ^rts and all pastoges 
“ should be open to th^m ; and they should do any 
“ thing else that hb excellency would command,” 
To which he made no other answer but* “ that he 
“ would have all the forts of^the we^ dde of the 
“ city to be delivered immediately to him ;* those 
of the other side being already, as is said, in the 
hands of Rainsborough and his other officers. The 
common council, that sat day and night, upcKU the 
receipt of this message, without any pause returned 
“ that they would humbly submit to his command ; 
“ and that now, under Almighty God, they did rely 
“ only upon his excellency’s honourable word for 
“ their protection and security.” And so they caused 
their militia to be forthwith drawn off from the line, 
as well as out of the forts, with all their cannon and 
ordnance ^ and the general appointed a bett» guard 
to both. At Hyde Park the mayor and aldtonen 
met him, and humbly congratulated his arrival ; ttnd, 
besought him “ to excuse what they had, out of their 
“ good meaning and desi^ of peace, done dmiss 
and. as* a testimony of their affection and duty, the 
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iekfati oU titee of ^he citf* presented a great book 
gdd (^p to the ^eial f whi6h he suHeo^ Teiiued. 
to t^^sdexve^ and, with very little cerenumy, dismissed 
them. • 

He himself waited upon the two speakears, andThegenem 
conduct^ them, and their members, to the sereral ^ct^ 
houses, where the other members were then sitting ;*5Id^"er 
even in the instant when the revolters, as they had™*”**®™*® 
called them, entered into the houses, the old speak- »> >>ou«» 
era assumed their places again, and entered upon^n"'*”' 
their business, as if there had been no separation. 

The first thing they did, was calling in the general 
into both housesj and making him a large acknow- 
ledgment in the name of each house, of the great 
favours he had done to them: they thanked him 
“ for the protection he had given to their persons, 

“ and Ijis vindication Of th6 privileges of parliament.” 

Then they voted “ aU that had been done by them- 
“ selves in going to the army, and in residing there. 

“ and tdl that had been done by the army, to be 
“ well and lawfiilly done as, some time after, they 
also voted, “ that ^ all that had been done in the 
“ houses since their departure, was against law, and 
.“■privilege of parliament, invalid and void:” theft 
they adjourned to the next day, without questioning 
or punishing any member who had acted there. 

The army of horse, foot, and cannon, marched Th« army 

• i • I marches 

■the nex,t day through the city, (which, upon the through the 
desire^ of the parliament,jundertook forthwith to sup-'u^rtm'* 
ply an* hundred thousand pounds for the payment 
•of the army,) without the least, disorder, or. doing 
the least damage to any person, or giving nny dis- 

. * * ^ 

'* as, some time after, they also voted, “that] and “itaV 
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fcspective word to atty nian ! by whichiltay atlidlMKl 
.the reputation of being in-^ 9 txN^e»t md 

that both officer^ and aoldien i^ere vAbr UK Wittmen- 
dinary temper ahd sobriety. So they marched ow 
Londbn*bridge into Southwark, and to those xpuw- 
ters to which they were assigned ; some ye^meiEs 
w«re quartered in Westminster, the l^rand, ftirf 
Holbom, under pretence of being a^guard to the 
parliament, but intended as a guard upon the dty. 
The general’s head-quarters were at Chelsea^ and 
the rest of the army quartered between Hampton 
Court and London, that 'the king might be well 
looked to ; and the council of oflScers, and agitators, 
sat constantly and formally at Fulham and Putney •, 
to provide that no other settlement should be made 
for the government of the kingdom than what they 
should wfeU approve. ^ 

Whilst these things were thus agitated between 
the army and the parliament and the city, the king 
enjoyed himself at Hampton Court, much more to 
his content than he had of late “ ; thf respects of 
the chief officers of the army seeming much greater 
than they had been ; Cromwell himself came oftener 
to him,^nd had longer confei'ehces with him ; talked 
with more openness to Mr. Ashbumham than he 
had done, and appeared more cheerful. Persons of 
alU conditions repaired to his majesty of those who 
had served him ; with whom" he conferred. without 
reservation ; and the citizens flocked thither 03 they 
had used to do at the end of a progress, when Jthe 
king had been some months absent from London : 

t 

^ Putney] Chelsea , his content 

mi)cb more to his content ^ " with whom] .lords and la- 

than“he had of late] much to dies, with whom 
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pleased* Ms nKtst, vras, 4^ book 

he tocdc^great deli^." They were «U at the earl 
<if Northumberland’s house, at Sion, fiom the ^me 
the kmg came to Hampton Court, and faad .liherly 
to attend His majesty when he pleased; So that 
sometimes he sent for them to come to Hampton 
Court, and sometimes be went to them to JSkm; 
which gave him great satisfaction r. 

In this conversation, as if his majesty had fme- The kiug*, 
seen all thal befell him» afterwards, and which at and conver- 
that time sure he did not suspect, he took great "ig'"hiidren 


® took great delight.] MS. 
adds: His eldest daughter was 
married, aod had been some 
time in Holland; the prince 
was in France,* but all the rest 
of his ^children were in the 
p^wer of the parliament, ex- 
cept only the youngest, the 
princess Henrietta, whom he 
had never seen, she being born 
at Exeter very little before 
the qileen's d^nsportation into 
France; and after the surren- 
der of Exeter, having been by. 
her governess the countess of 
Morton stolen away, and with 
great success carried into France 
to the queen, whilst the king 
was «t Newcastle, according to 
the command ahe had received. 
\^cn the king left Oxford, to 
make an escape from the army, 
and 40 put himself into >he 
hands vof the Scots, he could 
ndt but leave the duke of York 
behind him, whom he had be- 
fore thought to have sent into 
Irelar/d, when he believed his 
afiairs there to be in a betti^r 
condition than he then under- 


• 

stood them to be ; .and so be 
remained in Oxford when that 
place was sifrrendered. His 
highness was received by the 
committee of the parliament, to 
whom then die army paid all 
obedience ; nor would it be ad- 
mitted into the treaty that his 
highness should tmve liberty to 
go to such place as the king 
should appoint. There were at 
the sanies time the duke of Glou- 
cester, and two princesses, who 
had been, all under the care of 
the countess of Dorset, the go- 
verness appointed by the king ; 
but she being lately dead, and^ 
one of the princesses likewise 
departed this life, when the duke 
of York was brought ^ to 
London, he and the other two 
were all committed by the par- 
liament to the care and govern- 
ment of the earl of Northum- 
berland, who treated them in 
all •respects as was a^rjeable to 
their quality and hii^duty^ They 
were all three, &c, 

>P satisfaction] div^isement 
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offe to instruct his chibireB >hoir to beliave 
jelves, if the worst should'^hefidlihim tiuttHie wortA 
^of hts enemies did contrive or wish ; and ^%hiit thc^ 
“ should presenre unshaken their {Section and dti^ 
to the prince their brother.” The dnke of Yost 
was then dbout fourteen 4 years of age*; and So, ca- 
pable of any information or instructidh toe king 
thought fit to give him. His majesty tc^d him^ 
“ that he looked upon himself as in the hands and 
“ disposal of toe army, and that the parliament had 
“ no more power to do him good or Hann, than as 
“ toe army should direct or permit ; and thid he 
knew not, in all this time he had been with them, 
“ what he might promise himself from those officers 
*' of the army at whose devotion it was ; that he 
“ hoped well, yet with much doubt and ‘fear; and 
“ therefore he gave him this general direction and 
command, that if there appeared any such altera- 
“ tion in the affection of the army, that they re- 
strained him from the liberty he then enjoyed of 
“ seeing his children, or suffered nut hi^ firiends to 
“ resort to him with that freedom that they enjoyed 
“ at present, he might conclude they would shortly 
“*^use him worse, and that he* should not be long 
out of a prison ; and therefore that firom the time 
“ he discovered such an alteration, he should be- 
** think himself how he might make an escape* mit 
“ of their power, and transport himself beycmd the 
" seas.” The place he recommended to him^ was 
Holland; where he presumed his sister would re- 
ceive him very kindly^ and that the prince of Orange 
her husband would be well pleased wito it, tlmr^h, 


^ fourteen] fifteen 
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him ilnqira making 

^ 0 ss acpreari^s of his affection his own hidlhislkni . 
{»ompt£ii him to. /He li^ed him to thhak eiwmys 
of this, as a thing possible to &J1 oat, and so spake 
frequently to him of it, and of the circumstances 
andicautions which were necessary to attend it. 

The princess Elizabeth was not above a year or 
two younger than the duke, a lady of excrilent 
parts, great observation, and an early understand- 
ing ; which the king discerned, by the account she 
gave him bolh of things and persons, upon the ex- 
perience she had had of both. His majesty enjoined 
her, “ upon the* worst thai could befall him, never 
“ to be disposed of in marriage without the consent 
“ and approbation of the queen her mother, and the 
“ prince filer brother ; and always to perform all duty 
“ and obedience to both those; and to obeythe queen 
“ jn all things, 'except in matter of reli^on; in which 
he commanded her, upon his blessing, never to 
“ hearken or consent to her®; but to continue firm 
in the reygion she had been instructed and edu- 
“ cated in, what discountenance and ruin soever 
might beiall the poor church, at that time under, 
so severe prosecution.” * 

The duke of Gloucester was very young, being at . 
that time not above seven years old, and so might 
well be thought incapable of retaining that advice, 
and injunction, which in truth ever after made so 
deep impression in hin^ After he bad ^ven him 
all t^ advice he thought convenient in the matter 
of*religion, and commanded lum positively,/* never 
** to be persuaded or threatened out of thd religioii 

’■ in wliich] to which * to her] iVo< 
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BOOK ** of the diurcfa, in which hr lusped he woi^ be^rail 
^ . ** instructed, and for the pdi4t^ and integntywhereaf 

1647. « he {ud hiiQ remember thdt he had his £B^er% 4eB> 
“ timony and authority,” his majesty t<dd him, « that 
“ his in&ncy, and the tenderness of his years, ihi^gfat 
persuade some men to hope and be&^, that he 
** might be made an instrument, and proper^, to 
‘‘ advance their wicked designs ; and if they should 
“ take away his life, they might, possibly, tbe better 
“ to attain their own ends, make him king ; that 
“ under him, whilst his age would not permit him 
“ to judge, and act for hitn^lf, they might renaove 
“many obstructions which lay in their way; and 
“ form and unite their councils ; and then' they 
“ would destroy him too. But he commanded him, 
“ upon his blessing, never to forget what ^le said to 
“ him upon this occasion, nof to accept, or suffer 
“ himself to be made king, whilst either of his elder 
“ brothers lived, in what part of the world soever 
“ they should be : that he should remember that the 
“ prince his brother was to succeed him ^hy the laws 
“ of God and man ; and, if he should miscarry, that 
“ tbe duke of York was to succeed in the same 
right ; and therefore that he "should he sure never 
, “ to be made use of to intmiipt or disturb either of 
“ their rights; which would in the end turn to his 
“ ^wn destruction.” And this discourse the king re- 
iterated, to him, as often as he had liberty to see 
him, with "all the eamestne,ss and passion he could 
express ; which was so fixed in hb memory that he 
never forgot it. And many years after^ when he 
was sent out of England, he .made the foil relation 
of all the particulars to me, with that commotion of 
spirit, foat it appeared to be deeply rooted in him ; 
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iBiAvtidiie' iMe 49^ it very seaimial)^ after^- 

wwtdi^^whew* tb&re Pasmore than an ordhaai^ at. 
tenij^t made to have pdiVerted him in his zeligion, 
and to persuade him to become Roman cathdie fd 
the advancement of his fortune. > 

In l^is manner, and with these kind of reflections, 
the king made use of the liberty he ergoyed ; and 
considered as_ well, what remedies to apply to the 
worst that could fall out, as to Caress the officers of 
the army in order to the improvement of his condi- 
tion, of whi<5i he was not yet in despair"; the chief 
officers, and all the heads of that party, looking upon 
it as their wisMt policy to* cherish the kings hopes 
by the liberty they gave him, and by a very flowing 
courtesy towards all who had been of his party; 
whose expedation, and good word, and testimony, 
they found did them’ much good both in the city and 
the country. * 

At this time the lord Capel, whom we left in Jer- 
sey, hearing of the difference between the parlia- 
ment and ^he army, left his two friends there ; and 
made a journey to Paris to the prince, that he might 
receive his highness’s approbation of his going for 
England ; which he’very willingly gave ; well know- 
ing that he would improve all opportunities, with 
great ffiligence, for the king his father’s service : and 
then that lord transported himself into Zealandi his 
ftiends having advised him to be in those fiarts be- 
fore, they endeavoured, to procure a paSs for him; 
which they easily did, as soon as he came thither ; 
and so he had liberty to rem^pn at his own house in 
the country, where he was exceedingly belbved, and 


“ in despair] in any despur 


where] when 
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BOOK baled no where. And in this goMnd «id Iffi&iilied 
indiUgence, he took the ojpfiortunily to Wait 
*647. the king at Hampton and. g^cvt him a ptiHi* 

capefmits cular account of all that passed at Jer|e^, before the 
prince’s remove from thence, and of the reawns 
coort from ioduced those of the coundl to ‘remain Still 

Jersey. 

there, and <of manj other particulars, of which his 
majesty had never before been throughly* informed, 
and which put it out of any body’s power to do the 
chancellor of the exchequer any ill offices : and from 
thence the king writ, with his own hand, a very gra- 
cious and kind letter to the chancellor at Jersey; 
The sub- full of htope ‘‘ that he should conclude such a treaty 
thTking’. “ with the army and parliament, that he should 
lhanM'iior*'' “ Shortly draw him, and some other of his friends, 
of the ex- •( jq him.” He thanked him “for undertaking the 

chequer. ^ ^ 

“ work he was upon ; and told him, he should ex- 
, “ pect speedily to receive some contribution from 
“ him towards it and, within a very short time 
afterwards, he sent to him his own memorials (or 
those which by his command had been kept, and 
were perused, and corrected by himself) of all that 
bad passed from the time he had left his majesty at 
Oxford, when he waited upon the prince into the 
west, to the very day that the king left Oxford to 
go to the Scots; out of which memorials, as hath 
been said before, the most important passages in the 
years iq|ti4! and 1645 are faithfully collected. To 
the l(Hxl Capel his majesty imparted all his hopes 
and all his fears ; and what great overtures theJScots 
had again made to him ; and “ that he did really lie* 

“ lieve'that it could not be long before there would 


throughly] Not in MS. 
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fag A war betHKees tha two ; ia whicfa .^ ooox 

ppondsed tiiems^ves. aa iinivmtai.’orajcil^'. 

" venee from all tha ^re^lfterians jm £ngla&d{v mid 
"that, in such a conjuncture, he. wished that his 
" own party would put themselves in aims, withmit 
" which he* could not expect ^at benefit by the 
" success of the other and therefore drived C^pel 
" to watch such a conjuncture, and draw his friendg 
“ together which he profnised to do effectuaUy ; 
and did, very punctually, afterwards, to the loss of 
his own life.* Then the king enjoined him "to write 
“ to the chancellor of the exchequer, that whenever 
" the queen, dr 'prince, ‘shduld liquire him db come 
" to them, he should not fail to yield obedience .to 
“ their command and himself writ to the queen, 

“ that wRenever the season should be ripe for the 
“ prince to engage himself in any action, «he should 
“ not fail to send for the chancellor of the exche- » 

" quer to wait upon him in it.” And many things 
were then adjusted, upon the foresight of future con- 
tingencies, which were afterwards thought fit to be 
executed. 

The marquis of Ormond had, by special command 
and order from tho king whilst he was with the 
Scots at Newcastle, delivered up the city of Dublin 
to the parliament, after the Irish had so infamously 
broken the peace they had made with the king, and 
ln*ought their whole army before Dublin tq* besiege 
it ; by which he was reduced to those straits, that 
he had no’ other election than to deliver it to the 
Imh, or to the parliament ; of which his .majesty 
being informed, determined, he should give? it’ to the 
parliament; which he did, with full conditions for 
all those who had served his majesty ; and & trans- 
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BOOK polled himsdtf into 

^ . seoted himsidf to tiie EtmiptoiB Court (^.irho 

1647. received him. with extri^Miiwrjr grac^ i» a pei^ 
of” r- who had served him with great zeid and fidelity, and 
with the most umvasfd t«(tiBi<my^<rf*aE good sae® 
“"jJ^^pl^sthat any man could receive, rfe used less ap|)iica> 
Court. tioB to thg parliament and army than othor men, 
jelying upon the artides the parlimnent had signed 
to him ; by which he had liberty to stay so many 
months in England, and at the end thereof to trans« 
pKMTt himself into the parts beyond the seas, if in the 
mean time he made no comj)Osition with the parlia^ 
ment'.lFhich he neifer intended to dl(; and though 
he knew well that there were many jealous eyes 
upon him, he repaired frequently to present his duty 
to the kii^; who was exceedingly pleased* to confer 
with him,.>and to find that he was resolved to under- 
^ take any enterprise that might advance his service; 
which the king himself, and most other men wlJo 
wished well to it, did at that time believe to be in 
no desperate condition. And no men were fuller of 
professions of duty, and a resolution to irun all ha-r 
And Scot- zards, than the Scottish commissioners ; who, from 
niis&ioners. the time they had delivered qprthe king, resided at 
London with their usual cenfiifence, and loudly com- 
plained of the presumption of the army in seizing 
upon the person of the king, insinuated themselves 
to all those who were thought to be most constant, 
and inseparable from the interest of the crown, with 
passionate undertaking that their wh<de nationyvould 
be uni^id, to a man, in any enterprise fin: his ser- 
vice. '^And now, from the time his majesty came to 
Hampton Court, they came to him with as *much 
presmnption as if they had carried him to Edin- 
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thottglit to; dgnsQ’’ the nii^4)0causie tfaeie peseaasat — 
were known to be flwst llpbus to tbe great of^ 
firexs in the army, and. to those who now governed 
in the pariiamiht j^cre the foundation <>£ that en^ 
gag^ment was laid, which was endeavonred to be 
pei«>niied the ym en«iiSg, and jrhi* the 

Scots themselves then communicated to tbd 

■ 

quis of Qnnodd, the lord Capel, and other trusty 
persons ; as if there was nothing else intended in it 
than a full vindication all his majesty’s rights and 
interest. 

When the allny had *thi6 subdued all opposition, 
and the parliament and they seemed all of a piecp, 
and the refractory humours of the city ^emed to be 
suppressed, and totally tamed, the army seemed lessTiie annjr 
reg'ardful of (he king«than they had been ;*the chief bS re- 
officers came rarely to Hampton Court, nor had they 
thd same countenances towards Ashbumham and 
Berkley, as they used to have ; they were not at lei- 
sure to speak with them, and when they did, asked 
captious questions, and gave answers themselves of> 
no signification. The agitators, and council of of- 
ficers, sent some propositions to the king, as ruinous 
to the church and des^ctive to the regal power, as 
had been y^| made by the parliament ; and, in some 
respects, much worse, and more dishonourable ; and 
said, if his majesty would consent thereunto, they 
“ woul^ Bpply themselves to the parliameut, and do 
“ the best they could to ^rsuade them to be of the 
s&me opinion.” But his majesty rejected them 
with more than usual indignation, not withcait* some 
reproaMies upon Uie ofiicers, for having deluded him. 
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moil wfd thdr m ^ee^ny^t^ 

■ making the b^Ui^' .that tbc^ cinlamdled kitis 

l'S47. majesty’s resttafiian ai^ n|M)n better 

conditions than the pai^ment was ^j^png to aihnit. 
By this mann^ of r^ntmefntLtl^ mmy took 
to be disobliged,%.nd used another language in their 
di^ouTse ^ the king than they had, for some months, 
■done^f and such officers who had i&rmerly seired the 
king, and^ad been civilly treated and sheltered in 
the quarters of .the army, were now driven ^m 
thence. Tbey^ who had been kind to them* with- 
drew themselves from they* acquaintance; and the 
sequestrations of all the estates oi^the cavaliers, 
which had been intermitted, were revived with as 
much rigour as ever had been before practised^ and 
the declared delinquents racked to as high composi- 
tions: which if they re&sed to makd, their whole 
H estates were taken from them, and their persons ex- 
* posed to affronts, and insecurity ; but this was im- 
puted to the prevalence of the presbyterian humour 
in the parliament against the judgment of the army: 
.and it is very true, that though the pariiament was 
so far subdued, that it no more found fault with 
what the army did, nor complained that it meddled 
in determining what settlement should be made in 
the government ; yet, in all their own and pro- 
ceedings, they prosecuted a presbyterian settlement 
as etuTiesidy-us they could. The covenant was pressed 
in all places, and the anabaptists and other sects, 
which begun to abound, were punished, restrained, 
an^di^ountSnanced ; which the army liked not, ka a 

f 
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y done] used to do 
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In tius.y«^^l647/ they “Xad begun^ a ymtaiieiiiTbeniiiTer. 
nf the unireimy ef Oxford ; ^hich iJfey ^shed b^om 
till the next*year in which the earl (rf Pembrofeel^j*^"* 
hhd been contented to be enipld|red as c^pmcello^ of 
the university, wHb had taken an eath to dcfiwd the 
rights and privileges' of the universit^jv notwiHi* 
standing which, out of the extreme weakness of his 
understQfnding, |pd the raiseral|}e compliance of his. 
nature, he suffered himself to be made a property ** 
in joining witl^* Brent,* Piyn, some committee 
men^, and presbyterian^ ministers, as commissioners 
for the parliament to reform the discipline and er- 
roneous doctrine of that famous university, by the 
rule of the covenant ; which was the stan4ard of all 
men’s learning,, and ability to govern ;«ill persons of ^ 
what quality soever being required to subscribe that 
test; which the whole body of the university was soTbeOxford 
far from submitting to, that they met in their con-j^^nst’th* 
vocation, add, to their eternal renown, (being at thej;°””*°^ 
same time under a strict and strong garrison, 
oyer them by the ppliament ; the king in prison ; 
and. all their hopes desperate,) passed a public act, 
and declaration against the covenant, with such in- 
viaplde ar^ments of the illegality, wickednesf, and 
pesjury contained in it, that no man of |l||.T^htrary' 
o^ion*, nor the assembly of the divines, (which 


^In this vear, 1647,] in 

'ks. 

/ ^ had began] had made • 
whfch they finished not till 
the next yeas ;] Not in MS. ^ 

VOL. V. 


^ and some (iomniitlfee#«eti,] 
Notkn MS. * • 

presbyterian] tw6 or three 
other presbyterian 
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BOOK thab sat at Westminster, Ibforing a 

. fmd scheme of reUgion^'y «v^ T^turea 'to ma&e mijr 
answer tp it; nw is it n^d!ee#tn be answered^Iwit 
must remain to Ithe wbrM’s end,' as ,^monamient of 
the learning, cc^urage, and loyally, of that excellent 
]^ce, against tho highest mali^ and t 3 rramiy that 
waf ever egsercised in oar over any nation ; and winch 
those ^mous commissioners only^answered by ex^ 
pelling all -those who refUsed to submit to them ju- 
risdiction, or to take the covenant ; which was, upm 
the matter, the whple university ;#sc8irce one go- 
vernor and master of college or hall, and an incre^ble 
small number of the. fellows, or scholars, submitting 
to either : whereupon that desolation being made, 
they placed in their rooms the most notorimts fac- 
tious presbyterians, in the government of the sevei^ 
cdleges halls ; and such other of the,same leaven 
^ in the fellowships, and scholars’ places,, of those whom 
they had expelled, without any regard to the sta- 
tutes of the several founders, and the incapacities of 
the persons that were put in. ^ The omnipotence ai 
an ordinance of parliament confirmed all that was 
this way done ; and there was no farther contending 
against it. 

It might rea8onal>]y be concluded that this wild 
and barbarous depopulation would even ^tirpate all 
that learning, religion, and loyalty, which had so 
eminently i^urished there ; and that the succeedi^ 
ill husbandry, and unskilful cultivation, would have 
made it fhiitiul only in ignorance, profanation, athe- 
ism,. and rebellion ; but, by God’s wonderful Uetis- 
ing, tke goodness and ‘richness of that soil could not 


^ of the arsons that were put in.] that were declared by those. 
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baivra bjr all that stufatBly end negUgmoe, b^u 

H dNdnid weeds, would not tite pca> ^ — 

flonofia seeds, whlcb weretpwn with indust^ enm^ 
to s^ng 1 ^; but after several ^ransical govern- 
ments, mutually succeeding* each other, and wil^ 
the same malice and perverseness endeavourii^^ 
esctinguisfa, all good literature and allegiance, it 
yielded a harvest of extraordinary good and sound 
knowledge in' aU parts of learning ; and many who 
were wickedly introduced applied themselves to tl^e 
study of good learning, and t^^e practice of virtue, 
and had inclination to that duty and obedience they 
had* never been taught;. so that when it pleased 
Gk)d ito bring king Charles the Second* back to his 
throne, he found that university (not to undervalue 
the otheis which had nobly likewise rejected the ill 
infusions which had. been industriously poured into 
it) abounding .in excellent learning, and devoted to ^ 
dtity and obedience, little inferior to what it was 
before its desolation ; which was a lively instance of 


God’s mercy, and purpose, for ever so to provide for 
his church? that the gates of hell shall never prevail 
against it ; which were never opened wider, nor with 
more malice, than in that time. 

These violent proceedings’* in all places, blasted 
all the king’s hopes, and put an end to’ all the rest 
and quiet he had for some time enjoyed ; nor could 
he devise any remedy. He was weary of depending 
upon £he army, but neither knew how to get from 
theifl, nor. whither else to resort for help. Thp of- 
fieers*of those guards which were assigned at- 


B to bring king Charles the These kinds of proctedings 
SeconSl to bring the king ' P«t an end to] depnved him 

•> These violent proceedings] of* 
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BOOK tend his person, end who h%d behaved ^eree^^ 
— with good xnanners, and dutj towards hiie».fiiid. 

1647. civilly towards those hip party who h^ useil to 
wait upon his majesty, b4;un now tio numnur at so 
great resort to him, and to use many, who came, 
rudely ; and not to suffer them to go into the room 
where the king was ; or, which was worse, put them 
out when they were there ; and when his majesty 
seemed to take notice and be troubled at it, they 
appeared not to be concerned, nor answered him with 
that duty they had used to do. They affronted the 
Scottish commissioners very notably, and would not 
suffer them to speak with the king; which caused 
an expostulation from the parliament ; which re- 
moved the obstruction for the future, but procured 
no satisfactioh for the injury they had received, nor 
made the same officers more civil towards their per- 
sons. Ashburnham and Berkley received many ad- 
vertisements from some officers with whom they had 
most conversed, and who would have been glad that 
the king might have been restored by the army for 
the preferments which they expected might fall to 
their share, “ that Cromwell and Ireton resolved 
“ never to trust the king, or to do any thing to- 
" wards his restoration and they two steered the 
whole body; and therefore it was advised^, “that 
“ some way might be found to remove his m^esty 
“ out of their hands.” Major Huntington, one of 
the best officers they had, and major to Cromwell’s 
own, regiment of horse, upon whom he relied in. any 
enteiprise of importance more than upon any man, 
had b^en employed by. him to the king, to say those 
things from him which had given the king the most 
^ '‘it was a^ised] they advised 
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and wa« much more than he had e^er book 
sa!d to Ashburhham ; add the ii$ajor''dld reiffijr'fie-.— 
lieve that he had.*meanl^all lie said, and the king 
had a good opinion' of the integrity of the major, 
upon the testimony he had received from some he 
knew had no mind to deceive his majesty ; and Aie 
man merited the testimony they gave him. He, 
when he observed Cromwell to grow colder in his 
expressions for the king than he had formerly been, 
expostulated with him in very sharp terms, for 
“ abusing him, and making him the instrument to 
“ cozen the king and, though the other endea- 
voured to persflade him that all should be well, he 
informed his majesty of all he had observed; and 
told him, that Cromwell was a villain, and would 
“ destroy him if he were not prevented and, in a 
short time hfter, h» gave up his commission, and 
would serve no longer in the army. Cromwell him- 
self expostulated with Mr, Ashbumham, and com- 
plained ** that the king could not be trusted ; and 
“ that he had no affection or confidence in the army, 

“ bu‘t was* jealous of them, and of all the officers : 

“ that he had intrigues in the parhament, and trea- 
ties with the p^sbyterians of the city, to raise 
“ new troubles ; that he had a treaty concluded with 
“ the Scottish commissioners to engage the nation 
“ again in blood ; and therefore he would not be an- 
“ swerable if any thing fell out amiss, and contrary 
to expectation and that was the rea^n, besides 
the*old animosity, thaf had drawn on the affl*ont, 

. uffiich the commissioners had complained of. What 
that treaty was, and what it produced, wilj. be men- 
tioned in a more proper place.* 

• ' place.] tJhie. ' • 
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BOOK Th^ was at tlii^ tiffie a new fivctioo ^rawiii 

the alwy, Which were ^har by their «Wn ^tenCMaio 
^]647. nation, or with their oWiV^consenJi, cafled feteifer#; 
lers grew up arbo sp^e insolently ana confidently against ^e 
in the army, and parliament, and the great officers of the 

a#iy; and professed as great malice agffinst all the 
lords, as against the king; and declared, *‘tfaat all 
degrees of men should be levelled, and an equality 
“ should be established, 'both in titles and estates, 
“ throughout the kingdoms.” Whether the raising 
this spirit was a piece of Cromwell’s ordinary witch- 
craft, in order to some of his designs, or whether it 
grew amongst those tares Which had been sowed in 
that confusion, ceitain it is, it gave him real trouble 
at last, (which must be set down hereafter ;) but the 
present use he made of it was, that, upon the licen- 
tious discourse of that kind, which sdme soldiers 
upon the guard usually made, the guard iqion the 
king’s person was doubled ; a restraint put upon the 
great resort of people who came to see the king; 
and all pretended to be for his security, and to pre- 
vent any violence that might be attemptecl upon his 
life; which they seemed to apprehend, and detest. 
In the mean time, they neither hindered his majesty 
from riding abroad to take the air, nor from doing 
any thing he had a mind to, nor restrained those 
who waited upon him in his bedchamber, nor his 
chaplains from performing their functions; though 
towards alC these there was less civility exercised 
than had been ; and the guards which waited n^rest 
wereonore rude, and made more noise at unseason- 
able houcfs^ than they had been accustomed to do; 
the captain who commanded them, colonel Whaley, 
being.a man of a rough'and brutal temper, who had 
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vioiteiBce.to hig hiRuk^ vlioi h» fq>- book 
pegced'^.ieKercise any ^vility and ^ood nuouqters.. ^ 
Ilia king, every day, recced little billets ior tetters, 
secrdly, conveyed to himVithout .any nacq^ wfaicb 
advertised him of wicked designs upon his life, and 
some of them advised him to make an escape, ipd 
repair secretly into the city, where Im '^lonldHto 
sate; some tetters directing him to such an ald^- 
man’s. house aU which his* majesty looked upon as 
artifice to lead him into some straits, from whence 
he should nbt easily explicate himself; and yet many 
who repaired to him brought the same advice from 
men of unquestionable sincerity, by what reason so- 
ever- they were swayed. 

The king found himself in great perplexity, from 
what he*discerned, and observed himself, as well as 
what he heard from others ; but what lise to make 
of the one oi; the bther, was very hard to resolve : 
he did really believe that their malice was at the 
height, and that they did design his murder, but 
knew not which was a probable way to prevent it. 

The' niakiftg an escape, if it were not contrived with 
wonderful sagacity, would expose him to be assassi- 
nated, by pretended^ ignorance, and would be charged 
upon himself ; and if’ he could avoid their guards, 
and get beyond them undiscovered, whither should 
he go? and what place would receive and defend 
him ? The hope of the city seemed not to him to 
have a foundation of reason ; they had l^n too late 
subdued to recover coifrage for such an adventure ; 

. and the array now was much more master of if; than 
when they desponded. There is reason td tbelieve 
that*he did resolve to transport himself beyond the 
seas, which had been no hard* matter to havCi brought 
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to P988*, but with whom he. consulted for jesjir 
of doing it, i»not to this discovered; they who 
were instrumeutal in his leftnove, pretending to know 
nothing^of the resolution, for coun^L But, one morn- 
ing, being the eleventh of November,® the king hav- 
i^ the night before, pretended some indii^positioa, 
and that he would go to his rest, they who went 
into his chamber, found that he was not there, new 
had been in his bed that night. There were two 
or three letters found upon his table, writ all with 
his own hand, one to the parliament, another to the 
general; in which he declared “the reason of his 
“ remove to be, an apprehension that some detpe- 
“ rate persons had a design to assassinate him and 
“ therefore he had withdrawn himself with a pur- 
“ pose of remaining concealed, until the parliament 
“ had agrei^ upon such propositions as should be 
“ fit for him to consent to ; and he would then ap- 
“ pear, and willingly consent to any thing that 
“ should be for the peace and happiness of the king- 
“ dom.” There were discovered the treading of 
horses at a back door of the garden into which his 
majesty had a passage out of his chamber ; and it 
is true that way he went, having appointed his horse 
to be there ready at an hour, and sir John Berkley, 
Ashbumham, and Legg, to wait upon him, the two 
last being of his bedchamber. Ashbumham alone 
seemed to know what they were to do, the other 
two having received only orders to attend. 'When 
they were free from the apprehension of the guards, 
and the horse quarters, they rode towards the wuth- 

west knd towards that part of Hampshire which 

• « 

being the eleventh of No- September, ^ 

vember,] about the beginning,, of " south-west] wesi 
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b«n» wkeare the ship lay? which made the other 

two oonciude that .the resolved to tranj^oit 
himself. After they had made some stay jp that 
part next the sea, and Ashbumham had been ^me 
time absent; he returned without any news of t|p 
ship ; with which the king seemed troubled. Upon 
this disappointment, the king thought it best, for 
avoiding all Highways, to go to Titchfield, a noble He couies 
seat of the earl of Southampton’s, (who was notfejri^**" 
there,) but mhabited by the old lady his mother 
with a small family, which made the retreat the 
morb convenient: thefe his majesty alighted, and 
would speak with the lady’; to whom he made no 
scniple of communicating himself, well knowing her 
to be a lady of that honour and spirit, that she was 
superior to all kind .of. temptation. The.re he re- 
freshed himself, and consulted with his thr^ ser- 
vants, what he should next do, since there was nei- 
ther ship ready, nor could they presume that they 
could remain long there undiscovered. 

In* this ^debate, the Isle of Wight came to be 
mentioned (as they say) by Ashbumham, as a place 
where his majesty might securely repose himself, 
until he thought fit to 'inform the parliament where 
he was. Colonel Hammond was governor there, an 
oflScer of the army, and of nearest trust with Crom- 
well, having by his advice been married to a daugh- 
ter of ‘John Hambden, whose memory lie always 
adored; yet, by some fetal mistake, this man was 
thaught a person of honour and generosity enough 
to trust the king’s person to,' and Ashburaliain and The ung 
Berkley were sent to him with orders, “ first to be burnham 
“ sure that the man would faithfully promise npt to“"y 
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deliver his m^esty iip> though the parhami^ihor 
“ army shoudd oequire him; but to give Mm his li- 
“ bai;y to shift for him^, if he were not able to 

defend him : and except he would make that pro- 
“ mtse, they should not let him know where Ms 
‘V majesty was, but should return pr^tently to him.” 
With this commission they two crossed the water to 
the Isle of Wight, the king in the mean time re- 
posing himself at Titchfield. The next day they 
found colonel Hammond, who was known to them 
both, who had conversation with him in the army, 
when the king was well treated there, (and their 
persons had been very civilly’ treated by most of the 
officers, who thought thdmselves qualified sufiiciently 
for court preferments.) They told him, “ that the 
“king was withdrawn from the army;” "of which 
he seemed to have had no notice, arid to be very 
much surprised with it. They then said, ‘‘ that the 
“ king had so good an opinion of him, knowing Mm 
“ to be a gentleman, and for his relation to Dr. 
“ Hammond, (whose nephew he was,) that he would 
“ trust his person with him, and would from thence 
“ write to the parliament, if he would promise that 
“ if his message had not that effect which he hoped 
“ it would have, he would leave him to himself to 
“ go whither he thought fit, and would not deliver 
“ Mm to the parliament, or army, if they should re- 
“ quire it.” His answer was, “ that he would pay 
“ aU the duty and service to his majesty that was 
“ in his power ; and, if he 'pleased to come thither, 
“ hft would receive and entertain him as well as riie 
“ could but that hd was an inferior officer, and 
“ must olbey his superiors in whatsoever > they 
“ thpught fit to comnsand him with which when 
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they were Bot eattsfied* he asdced, ** where Bootc 
" the king waa?” to which they made wo o^er an-. *’ 
swCTj that tl^ wxAdd acquaint hia majesty 
“ with hia answer, and, if ae were ^satisfied witii it, 
they would return to him again.” He demanded 
“ that Mr. Asbbumham would stay with him, and 
“ that the other might go to the king which Mr. 
Ashburnham refused to do. 

After some* time spent ih debate, in which he 
made many expressions of his desire to do any ser- 
vice to his fnajesty, they were contented' that he 
should go with them ; and Ashbumham said, “ he 
“ would conduct him *to the place where the king 
“ was;” and so, he commaiiding three or four ser- They bring 
vants or soldiers to wait on him, they went together to the king, 
to Titchfleld; and, the other staying below, Ash- 
buruham weilt up to the king’s chamber. .When he 
had acquainted him with all that had passed, and 
that Hammond was in the house, his majesty broke 
out iq a passionate exclamation, and said, “O Jack, 

“ thou hast undone me !” with which the other fall- 
ing into a •great passion of weeping, offered to go 
down, and to kill Hammond : to which his majesty 
would not consent ; pnd, after kome pausing and de- 
liberation, sent for him up, and endeavoured to per- 
suade him to make the same promise, which had 
before been proposed : to which he made the same 
answer he had done, but with many professions of 
doing all the offices he could for his majesty; and 
seemM to believe that t!he army would do weU for 
J jirft . The king believed that there was no» no 
possible way to get from himj he having ^yle» com- 
mand* of the country, and could call in what help 
he would* and so went with him into thejalp of 
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BOOK W%ht, and was lodged at C3eilBbrook<«8atle, at 
*■ . with all demotisttation of respect and duty: 

Hammond ncvor appeared afterwards, that the king was 
removes the mallciously betmyed to this unhaj^y peregrinalion, 
risbrook- * by the treachery and practice of those he trusted ; 

and his majesty himself never entertained the least 
^cau- jealousy, or suspicion of it: yet the whole design 
nion of this appeared to be so weakly contrived, the not being 
lines'*. sure of a ship, if the resolution were fixed fw em- 
barking, which was never manifest, the making 
choice of the Isle of Wight, and of Hammond to 
be trusted, since nothing fell out which was not to 
be reasonably foreseen and expected, and the bring- 
ing him to Titchfield, without the permission of the 
king, if not directly contrary to it, seemed to be all 
so far from a rational design and conduct,* that most 
men did. believe there was tccason irf the contriv- 


ance, or that his majesty intrusted those who were 
grossly imposed upon and deceived by his greatest 
enemies. Legg had had so general a reputation of 
integrity, and fidelity to his master, that he never 
fell under the least imputation or reproafch with any 
man : he was a very punctual and steady observer 
of the orders he received, but po contriver of them ; 
and though he had in truth a better judgment and 
understanding than either of the other two, his mo- 
desty and diffidence of himself never suffered him 
to contrive bold counsels. Berkley was less known 
among thQse persons of honour and quality who had 
followed the king, being ih a very private station 
befm’e the war, and his post in it being in the far-^ 
thestco|tier'of the kingdom, and not much spoken 
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of end of it, wb^ he was not ,faeh<dd^ to book 
reporte ; ^Intion P and vanity were well , known to . 
be predominant in bim, add that he had great con** 
fideQce^,in himself, and didWot delight to converse 
with those who had not; but he never fell under 
any blemish of disloyalty, and he took care to pub- 
lish that this enterprise of the king’s was so totally 
without his privity, thaf he was requii-ed to attend 
on hcNTseback Kt such an hour, and had not the least 
intimation of his majesty’s purpose what he intended 
to do. Another particular, which was acknowledged 
by Hammond, did him much credit, that when 
HLanftnond demanded that«Ashburnham should re- 
main -with him whilst the Other went to the king, 
which Ashbumham refused to do, Berkley did offer 
himself to remain with him whilst Ashbumham should 
attend his mjgesty ; sp that the whole weight of the 
prejudices and reproach was cast upon Ashbumham ; 
who was known to have so great an iiiterest in the 
affections of his majesty % and so gi’eat an induenct 
upon liis counsels and resolutions, that he could not 
be ignorant»of any thing that moved him. 

The not having a ship ready, if it were intended, 

was unexcusable; and the pitting the king into 

Hammond’s hands without his leave, could never be 

wiped out. There were some who said, that AsH- 

burnham resolved that the king should go to the 

Isle of Wight, before he left Hampton Court; and 

the lord Langdale often said, “that being in Mr. 

“ Ashburnham’s chamber at that time, he had the 

“ curu^ity, whilst the other went out of the a^iom, 

“ to look upon a paper that lay upon the taUe ; in 
* ♦ 

* 

P ambitiof)] his ambition his majesty] his i^iaster 
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BOOK » which was writ, that it ^uid be best <fer ibeiimg 
^ " to withdraw from the army,' where he was mstidi 

1647. « ({anger; and that the Isle Wight would be a 
“ good retreat, jvhere colonel Hamnxaad con^mand- 
“ ed ; who was a very honest man.” And this 'was 
some days before his majesty removed} And then 
it was observed, that Hammond himself left the 
army but two or three days before the king^s re- 
move, and went to the Isle of Wight at a season 
when there was no visible occasion to draw him thi- 
ther, and when the agitators in the army were at 
highest; and it was looked upon with the more 
wonder, because Ashbuvnham wa» not afterwards 
called in question for ‘being instrumental in the 
king’s going away, but lived unquestioned long after 
in the sight of the parliament, and in conversation 
with some of the officers of the army who had most 
deceived him ; and, which was more, censured than 
all the rest, that after the murder of the king be 
compounded, as was reported, at an easy rate, and 
lived at ease, and grew rich, for many years toge- 
ther without interruption. «> 

On the other hand, he preserved his reputation 
and credit with thdi^ most eminent of the kingis 
party ; and his remaining in Hngland was upon the 
marriage of a lady by whom he had a great fortune, 
and many conveniences; which would have been 
seized by his leaving the kingdom ; and he did send 
over to thf king, and had leave to stay there ; and 
sometimes supplied the king with confflderaUe’sums 
of money. Afterwards he was committed to 4;he 
Tower J)y Cromwell,* where he remained' till his 
death ; and the king was known to have had, to the 
last,, a /clear opinion of his affection and •integrity ; 
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and wbffli kuig Cba^ tbe Second' returned^ most 
of those o£ greatest teputatjon, as the marquis 
HertfiM'd, and the ea;! of SouthmnptoD, gave him a 
good testimony} yet then‘s the oH discourses were 
revised, and major Huntington did affirm, “that 
“ Mr. Ashbqmham did intend the king shoidd go 
“ to Iste ‘ o£ Wight, before he left Hampton 
“ Ctmrt.” Many * who did not believe him to be 
corrupted, did 'still think that Cromwell and Ireton 
had overwitted him, and persuaded him, upon great 
promises, that it should prove for his majelty’s be* 
nefit, and that they should the sooner .do his bu^ 
ness,* that he should Withdraw from the army, and 
put himself into Hammond’^ hands ; for if in truth 
transportation had been thought of, it is Jiard to be- 
lieve thate ship would not have been provided. 

Sir John Berkley, .who, shortly after tjie king’s 
being in the Isle of Wight, had transported himself 
into France, and remained still with the duke of 
York to the time of king Charles the Second’s re- 
turn", and Mr. Ashbumham, who continued in Eng- 
land, and s» the more liable to reproach, had been 
so solicitous to wipe off the aspersions which were 
cast upon them jointly, that tlpey had it in care to 
preserve the reputation of a joint innScence * ; but 
whilst each endeavoured to clear himself, he ob- 
jected or imputed somewhat to the other, that made 
him liable to just censure ; and, in this contention, 
their friends mentioned their several discourses so 

' when king Charles the Se- return] his nia|esty’s rettirn 
when the king * they ha^^ it in cal;^ to'pre- 

" then] after his majesty’s re- serve’> the reputation pf a joint 
turn ' innocence] they had* no care to 

' Maiiy] And matij- preserve the reputation ofajoint 

" king Chhrlcs the Second's inurfcencc • 
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BOOK loudly, and so passionately. the credit a]id< r^ni« 

' . tation of him whom they loyid best, ^ait they con» 

I ^*7. tracted a very avowed anihtosi^^^gidnst each mother ; 
insomuch as it was generally bcii^ed upon the king’s 
return, that they would, with some fierceness,*'Stove 
expostulated with each other in thab^way which 
angry men choose to determine the ri^^t, ‘w that 
both of them would have desired the king to have 
caused the whole to be so strictly examined^ that 
the world might have discerned, where the faults 
or oversl^ts had been, if no worse could have been 
charged upon them : but they applied themselves to 
neither of those expedients, -and lived only as men 
who took no delight in each other’s conversation, 
and who did not desire to cherish any familiarity 
together. And the king, who was satisfied that 
there had been no treasonable contrivance, (from 
which his father had absolved them,) did pot think 
it fit, upon such a subject, to make strict inquisi- 
tion into inadvertencies, indiscretions, and presump- 
tions, which could not have been punished propor- 
tionally. < 

It is true that they both writ' apolc^es, or narra- 
tions of all that had pjissed in that affair, which they 
made not puMc, but gave in writing to such of their 
friends in whose opinions they most desired to be 
absolved, without any inclination that^^one should 
see what the other had writ ; in which, though there 
were several ^reflections upon each other, and diffe- 
rences in occurrences of less moment, there was no- 
thing in either that seemed to doubt of the inlegsit^ 
of the^^her; any clear relation of any probable 
' inducement that prevailed with the king to under- 
take tlvat journey. I have read both theio relations. 
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aq|i conferred with botlj of them at large, to discover bo'ok 
in tamth wha^lthe motives might be which led to80__^l_ 
fatd an mid; and,^ I whre obliged to deliver my 
own opinion, 1 should decUv% that .neither of them 
werfe, in any degree, corrupted in their loyalty or 
affection to the king, or suborned to gratify any per- 
sons with a disservice to their master. They were 
both of them great opiniators, yet irresolute, and 
easy to be shaken by any thing they had not thou^t 
of before ; and exceedingly undervalued each other’s 
understandii^ ; but, as it usually falls out in men of 
that kind of composition and talent, they were both 
disposed to communicate . more freely with, and, 
consequently, to be advised by new acquaintance, 
and men they had lately begun to know, than old 
friends, and such whose judgments they could not 
but esteem ; who they, had no mind should go sharers 
with them in the merit of any notable service which 
they thought themselves able to bring to pass. Then, 
in the whole raanagery of the king’s business, from 
the time that they came into the army, they never 
conversed with the same persons; but governed 
themselves by what they received from those whose 
correspondence they had chosen. Ashbumham seem- 
ed wholly to rely upony Cromwell and Ireton; and 
rather upon what they said to others than to him- 
self. For besides outward civilities, which they both 
exercised towards him more than to other men, they 
seldom held private discourse with him, persuading 
him ***that .it was better 'for both their ends, in re- 
".spect of the jealousy the parliament had of them, 
that they should understand 'each other’s giind, as 
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uooK ** to the transaction of any pa^^ticulan^ftom thii^ pvB* 
sons mutually intrusted between tbeoEi, that ^vnn 

1647. « frequent cmisultations tdgethec and* sir Edt^d 
Ford> who had qiarried jreton’s ^ter, but had been 
himself an officer in the king’s army from the hym- 
ning of the war, and a gentleman of good meaning, 
though not able to fathom the reserved and dark de» 
signs of his brother in law, was trusted to pass be- 
tween them, with some other officers of the army, 
who had given Ashburnham reason* to believe that 
they had honest purposes. < 

Berkley had not found that respect, from Crom- 
well and Ireton, that he expected ; at least disc^ed 
it to be greater towards Ashburnham, than it was 
to him ; which he thought evidence enough of a de- 
fect of judgment in them; and therefore hnd applied 
himself to others, who had not so great names, but 
greater interest, as he thought; in the spldiers. His 
chief confidence was in Dr. Staines, who, though a 
doctor in physic, was quarter master general of the 
army ; and one Watson, who was scout master ge- 
neral of the army ; both of the council Of wa^, both 
in good credit with Cromwell, and both notable fana- 
tics, and professed enemies to t^e Scots and the pres- 
byterians, and, no doubt, were both permitted and 
instructed to caress sir John Berkley, and, by ad- 
miring his wisdom and conduct, to oblige him to de- 
pend on theirs ; and dissimulation had so great and 
supreme an influence on the hearts and spirits of all 
those who were trusted anti employed by CroTnwell, 
that man was safe in their company, but he^t? 
resolved^ before, not ‘to believe one word they said. 


• ^ Md] and so 
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ISiese two pei*8ons knew well how to homofir sir book 
John Bd'kley, who believed them the more, because __JL_ 
they seemed very much to blame Ireton’s irtubbom- 
ness towards the king, and*to fear that he often pre- 
vailed upon CroraweU against his own inclinations: 
they informed him of many particulars which passed 
in the council of officers, and sometimes of advice 
from Cromwell, that was clean contrary to what the 
king received by Ashbumllam as his opinion, and 
which was found afterwards to be true, (as it may 
be the other* was too,) which exceedingly confirmed 
sir John in the good opinion he had of his two 
frieiids. They “were the first who positively adver- 
tised -the king by him, that Cromwell would never 
do him service ; and the first who seemed to appre- 
hend that the king’s person was in danger, and that 
there was softie secret design upon his life, 

I do not Jjeljeve that sir John Berkley knew any 
thing of the king’s purpose in his intended escape, 
or whither he resolved to go, or, indeed, more of it 
than that he resolved at such an hour, and in such a 
place; to tidce horse, and was himself required to at- 
tend him ; nor do I, in truth, think that the king 
himself, when he took horse, resolved whither to go. 

Some think he meant to go into the city ; others, 
that he intended for Jersey; and that was the ground 
of the question to Mr. Ashburnham, “ where is the 
“ ship?” Certain it is that the king never thought 
of going to the Isle of Wight. I am not sure that 
Mr. Ashburnham, who "had not yet given over all 
^.hope of the chief officers of the army, and Relieved 
the alterations, which had fallen out, proce^qjicd from 
the barbarity of the agitators, and the levelling 
party, had not the Isle of Wight in his view .from 

K k 2 » 
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^ .thought it necessary to make an escape from the 
1647. army. It had been a difficult tpsk to go about to 
dissuade the king from ap apprehension of his own 
safety, when it was much more natural to fear an 
assassination, than to apprehend any thing that they 
did afterwards do. Mr. Ashbumham had so great 
a detestation of the Scots, that he expected no good 
from their fraternity, the presbyterians of- the dty ; 
and did really believe that if his majesty should put 
himself into their hands, as was advised by many, 
with a purpose that he should be there concealed, 
till some favourable conjuncture should offer itself, 
(for nobody imagined that, upon his arrival there, 
the city would have declared for him, and have en- 
tered into a contest with that army which had so 
lately subdued them,) the security of such an escape 
was not to be relied on’’, and very earnestly dis- 
suaded bis master from entertaining the thought'of 
it ; and this opinion of his was universally known, 
and, as hath been said before, was au ingredient into 
the composition of that civility and kindness the of- 
ficers of the army had for him. They did, to him, 
frequently lament the levelling spirit that was got- 
ten into the soldiers, which they foresaw would in 
the future be as inconvenient and mischievous to 
themselves, as it was, for the present, dangerous to 
the person of the king ; which they seemed wonder- 
fully to apprehend, and protested “ that they knew 
“ not how to apply any remedy to it, whilst his 
“ majesty was in the army ; but that they would 
“ quiol^y correct or Subdue it, if the king were at 

t « 

^ the security of such an es- I say he had no confidence in 
cape yvaa^^not to be relied \>n] the security of such- an escape 
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“ <njr distance from them and it is not impossible, 
that, in sndb discourses, somebody who was trusted 
by them, if not oqe of themselves, might mention 
the Ide of Wight as a gfood place <to retire to, and 
colonel Hammond as a man of good intentions ; the 
minutes of Which discourse Mr. Ashbumham miglft 
keep by him : for the lord Langdale’s relation® of 
such a paper, which he himself saw, and read, can- 
not be thought by me to be a mere fiction ; to which, 
besides that he was a person of unblemished honour 
and veracity^, he had not any temptation : yet Mr. 
Ashbumham did constantly deny that he ever saw 
any such papet; or ha’d any thought of the Isle of 
Wight when the king left Hampton Court, and hje 
never gave cause, in the subsequent actions of his 
life, to hhve his fidelity suspected. And it is pro- 
bable, that Cromwell, who many years afterwards 
committed him. to the Tower, and did hate him, and 
de'sired to have taken his life, would have been glad 
to haye blasted his reputation, by declaring that he 
had carried his master to the Isle of Wight, without 
his privity,*upon his own presumption ; which, how 
well soever intended, must have been looked upon 
by all men as such, .a ^transcendent crime, as must 
have deprived him of all compassion for the worst 
that could befall him. 

The*^ sudden unexpected withdrawing® of the 
king made a great impression upon the minds of all 
men, every man fancying that his majesty would do 
that wjiich he wished h’e would do. The presby- 
jl’erJhns imagined that he lay concealed in tjie city, 
(which they unreasonably thought he might leasily 

relation] discourse '^withdrawing] absence 
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BOOR (Jo,) an(i w'ould exifcct a proper coi\J«in<rtiMre, upon- a 
_iiL_new inipture between thfi parliament and the army, 
aj„i tiie many factions in the antty, which every di^ 
appeared, to discover himself. The cavaliers hoped 
that he would transport himself into the parts be- 
ybnd the seas, and quietly attend there those aiterar 
tions at home, which might probably in a short time 
invite his return. The army was not without this 
apprehension, as imagining it the worst that could 
fall out to their purposes. 

The parlia- The parliament, that is, that part of it that was 
baviJrup. devoted to the army, was most frighted with the 
ofthfw'ng’sio“ogination that the king was in the dty, and would 
ruR**a™r there until some cobspiracy should be ripe, and 
where he all his party should be present in London to second 
it ; and therefore they no sooner heard thbt he was 
gone from Hampton Court, than they passed an or- 
dinance of both houses, by which , they declared, 
“ that it should be confiscation of estate, and loss 'of 
“ life, to any man who presumed to harbour and con- 
“ ceal the king’s person in his house, without reveal- 
“ ing, and making it known to the p&rliam'ent 
which, no doujjt^ would have terrified them all in 
such a manner, that if he had been in truth amongst 
them, he would quickly have been- discovered, and 
given up. They caused some of the most notorious 
Presbyterians’ houses to be searched, as if they had 
been sure he had been there ; and sent posts to all 
ports of the kingdom, “ that they might be shut, 
“ and no person be suffered “to embai'k, lest the'king, 
“ in*di{!guise, transport himself and a proclaroadop. 
was issued out, “ for the banishing all persons who 
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ever bcOTje arms for the king, out of Loudon, pboK 
“ or any pAape within twenty miles of it;” and all 
parsons of that kin4t who, upon strict search, were 
£oun<^ were apprehended, ^d put into several pri- 
sons with all the cireumstances of severity and ri- 
gour. But. all these doubts were quickly dear^ 
and within two days CromweU informed the house 
of commons, “ that he had received letters from co- 
“ lonel Hammond, of all the manner of the king’s 
“ coming to the Isle of Wight, and the company 
“ that came with him ; that he remained there in 
“ the castle of Carisbrook, till the pleasure of the 
“ parliament should be kqown.” He as^red them, 

«« that colonel Hammond was so honest a man, and 
“ so much devoted to their service, that they need 
“ have no jealousy that he might be corrupted by 
“ any body ^ and all this relation he made with so 
unusual ^ gaioty, that all men concluded that the 
king was where he wished he should Lo^. 

And now the parliament maintained no farther 
contWts with the army, but tamely submitted to 
whatsoevor they proposed; the presbyterians in both 
houses, and in the city, being in a terrible agony, 
that some close correspondences they had held with 
the king during his abode at Hampton Court, would 
be discovered ; and therefore would give no farther 
occasion of jealousy by any contradictions, leaving it 
to their clergy to keep the fire burning in the hearts 
of the' people by their pulpit-inflammations; and 
they stoutly discharged their trust. 

'«But Cromwell had more cause to fear a §re in 

» •* 

• • 

wished lie should be^ MS. before to have fiJltn out after. 

And from hence all those took their original too proba- 
discourses, •which are mentioned My. • , 
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boOk his own quarters^ and that he had raised a ^rit in 

the army which would not easily be qul^ed again. 

H47. <pj|,g agitators, who were fiirst forpoed by him .to op. 
pose the parliament, ani| to resist the destroctive 
doom of their disbandings and likewise to prevent 
qpy inconvenience, or mischief, that might result 
from the drowsy, dull presbyterian humour rf Fair- 
fax; who wished nothing that Cromwell did, aM 
yet contributed to bring dt all to pass r these agita- 
tors had hitherto transcribed faithfully all the copies 
he had given them, and offered such advices to the 
parliament, and insisted upon such expostulations 
and demands, as were necessary, whilst there was 
either an;^ purpose to treat with the king, or- any 
reason to flatter his party. But now the king was 
gone from the army, and in such a place as the 
army could have no recourse him, and that the 
parliament was become of so soft a temper, that the 
party of the army that was in it could make all ne- 
cessary impression upon them, he desired to restrain 
the agitators from ^ that liberty which they had so 
long enjoyed, and to keep them within stsicter rules 
of obedience to their superiors, and to hinder their 
future meetings, and consultations concerning the 
settling the government of the' kingdom ; which, he 
thought, ought now to lie solely left to the parlia- 
ment ; whose authority, for the present, he thought 
best to uphold, and by it to establish all that was to 
be done. But the agitators would not be so dis- 
missed from state affairs, of which they had so plea- 
sant p relish; nor be at the mercy of the parliiii-^ 
ment, which they had so much provoked ; and there- 
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fase, wheii they were admitted no more to consuha* b.o*qie: 
tkms with their officma, they continued their iiieet-___^L_ 
ings without them and thought there was as great 
need to reform their officers, as any part of the 
church or state. They entered into new associa- 
tkms, and made many propositions to their ofl^rii 
and to the parliament, to introduce an equality into 
air conditions, and a parity among all men ; from 
whence they had the appellation of levellers ; which 
appeared a great party. They did not only meet 
against the express compiand of their officers, but 
drew very considerable parties of the army to ren- 
deztous, without the crrdei; or privity of their supe- 
riors; and there persuaded *them to enter into such 
engagements, as would in a short time have dis- 
solved the government of the army, and absolved 
them from a*dependqnce.upon their general officers. 

The suppression of this licence put Cromwell to the 
expense of all his cunning, dexterity, and courage ; 
so that after he had cajoled the parliament, as if the 
preservation of their authority had been all he cared 
for and took to heart, and sent some false brothers 
to comply in the counsels of the conspirators, by that 
means having notice of their rendezvous, he was un- 
expectedly found with an ordinary guard at those 
meetings ; and, with a marvellous vivacity, having 
asked some questions of those whom he observed 
most active, and receiving insolent answers, he 
knocked two or three of them in the head with his cromweii 

suppres‘«e.<« 

own hand,«nd then chained the rest with his troop I li tumult * 
and took such a number of them as he thought fit » vcllers. 
whereof he presently caused some to be handed, and 
sent others to London to* a more formal {rial. By 

to] for* 
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two or three s»uh eucountei^ fw the obstinacy con- 
tiatied long, he totally subbed that ^lit in the 
army, though it continued! and increased very much 
in the kingdom ; and if ^t had not been encoimtered 
at that time with that rough and brisk temper of 
Cromwell, it would presently have produced all ima- 
ginable confusion in the parliament, army, and kh^ 
dom. 

All opposition being thus suppressed, and quieted, 
and Cromwell needing no other assistance to the 
carrying on%is designs, than the present temper 
and inclination of the parliament, they sent a mes- 
sage to the king, briefly,’^ proposing to him, “that 
“ he would forthwith grant his royal assent to four 
“ acts of parliament ; which they then sent to him.” 
By one of them, he was to confess the war to have 
been raised by him against the parliament ; and so ‘ 
that he was guilty of all the blood that h^d been 
spilt. By another, he was totally to dissolve tiie 
government of the church by bishops, and to grant 
all the lands belonging to the church to such! uses 
as they proposed ; leaving the settling a«future go- 
vernment in the place thereof to farther time and 
counsels. By a third, he was, to grant, and settle 
the militia in the manner aiid in the persons pro- 
posed, reserving not so much power in himself as 
any subject was capable of. In the last place, he 
was in effect to sacrifice all those, who had served 
or adhered^ to him, to the mercy of the parliament. 

The “ persons, who were sent with these four bills, 
had ^liberty given to expect the king's answer oiJy 
four days, and were then required ta return to the 

* f 
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pArBaiReiit. Witji the, commissioners of parUtmient sdoK 
there came Mkewise the commissions SootRmd, 
who, ^ter the four.bBls were delivered, and read to 
tke the very next day, desired" an audience; 
and, with much formality and confidence, delivered 
a declaration, and protestation on the behalf of the 
kingdom of Scotland against those bills and proposi- 
tions. They said, “they were so prejudicial to re- The com- 

, , . , , missioners 

“ ilgion, the ’crown, and the union and interest of of Scotland 
“ the kingdoms, and so far different from the former tototiM™ 
“ proceedings and engagements between the two®^“^'* 

“ kingdoms, that they could not concmr therein ; 

“ ahd therefore, in thfe name of the whole kingdom 
“ of Scotland, did declare their dissent.” The king 
had received advertisement, that as soon as he should 
refuse t<y consent to the bills, he should presently be 
made a close prisono;i', and all his servants should be 
removed from, him', upon which, and because the 
commissioners had no power to treat with him, but 
were only to receive his positive answer, he resolved 
that his answer should not be known till it was de- 
livered t9 the parliament; and that, in the mean 
time, he would endeavour to make his escape p, be- 
fore new orders could be sent from Westminster: 
so when the commissioners came, to receive his an- 
swer, he save it to them sealed. The earl of Den-Theuinfc 
high, who was the chief of the commissioners, and answer to 
a person very ungracious^ to the king, told him,^®^^'^- 
“ that* though they had no authority tp treat with“*‘'"®“”- 


• ** who, after the four bills 

were delivered, and read to the 
king, the very next day, desired] 
who were present when the four 
bills and ocher propositions were 
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BOOK him, or to do any thing hot to receive his ansiver, 

. “ yet they were not to be looked upon as common 
1647. « messengers, and to carry back an answer that they 
“ had not seen and, upon the matter, refuged to 
receive it; and said, “they would return without 
“ any, except they might see what they* carried.” 

His majesty conceived that their return without 
his answer would be attended with the worst conse- 
quences ; and therefore he told them, that he had 
“ some reason for having offered to deliver it to 
“ them in th^ manner ; but if they would give him 
“ their words, that the communicating it to them 
“ should l)e attended with nb prejudice to him^ he 
“ would open it, and cause it to be read which 
they readily undertook, (as in truth they knew no 
reason to suspect it,) and thereupon he opened it, 
and gave it one to read. The answef was, “ that 
“ his majesty had always thought if a matter of 
“ great difficulty to comply in such a manner wifh 
“ all engaged interests, that a firm and lasting peace 
“ might ensue ; in which opinion he was now con- 
“ firmed, since the commissioners for Scotland do 
“ solemnly protest against the several bills and pro- 
“ positions, which the two houses of parliament had 
“ presented to hiqi for his assent ; so that it was 
“ not possible for him to give such an answer as 
“ might be the foundation of a hopeful peace.” He 
gave them many unanswerable reasons, “why he 
“ could not, pass the four bills as they were offered 
“ to him ; which did not only divest him of all so- 
“ ver^ignty, and leave him without any possibilif^» 
“ of recovering it to him or his successors, but open- 
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a door for all ixRolerable oppressioos upon his book 
“ subjects, he granting such an arbitrary and il-. 

“ limited power to the tw^o houses.” He told them, 

“ that neither the’ desire of being- freed from that 
“ tedious and irksome condition of life, which he 
“ had so. long suffered, nor the apprehension of any 
“ thing that might befall him, should ever prevail 
“ with him to consent to any one act, till the con- 
“ ditions of the whole peace should be concluded ; 

“ and then that he would be ready to give all just 
“ and reasonable satisfaction, in all particulars ; and 
“ for the adjusting of all this, he knew no way but 
“ a ‘personal treaty, (and’ therefore very earnestly de- 
“ sired the two houses to consent to it,) to be either 
“ at London, or any other place they would rather 
“ choose-J’ As soon as this answer, or to the same 
effect, was j^ad, he delivered it to the commission- 
ers ; who no sooner -received it than they kissed his 
hand, and departed for Westminster. 

The commissioners were no sooner gone than Presently 

after, Hnm- 

Handmond caused all the kings servants, who tillmondre- 
then- had ^11 liberty to be with him, to be imnie-y“g“„ij 
diately put out of the castle: and forbid* any 
them to repair thither any more; and appointed a'**'”- 
strong guard to resfrjfin any body from going to the 
king, if they should endeavour it. This exceedingly 
troubled and surprised him, being an absolute dis- 
appointment of all the hope he had left. He told 
Hammond, “ that it was not suitable to^his engage- 
“ ment, and that it did mot become a man of Honour 
‘^r honesty to treat him so, who had so freely put 

“ himself into his hands. He asked him,*njhether 

. 
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the co(mmi8a<mers were acquainted with hia par- 
• “ pose to proceed in this manner ?” To which he 
answered, “ that they wer^ not ; ,but that he had an 
“ order from the; parlianjent to do as he had done ; 
“ and that he saw plainly by his answer to the pro- 
“ positions, that he acted by other counsels than 
“ stood with the good of the kingdom.” 

This insolent and imperious proceeding put the 
island * (which was generally inhabited by a people 
always well affected to the crown) into a high mu- 
tiny. They said, “ they would not endure to see 
“ their king so used, and made a prisoner.” There 
was at that time there ope captain Burly, who*was 
of a good family in the island. He had been a cap- 
tain of one of the king’s ships, and was put out of 
his command when the fleet rebelled against the 
king ; and then he put himself .into the*king’s army, 
where he continued an officer of good, account to the 
end of the war, and was in one of the king’s armies 
general of the ordnance. When the war was at an 
end, he repaired into his own country, the Isle of 
Wight ; where many of his family still li\ed in good 
reputation. This gentleman chanced to be at New- 
port, the chief town in the island, when the king 
was thus treated, .and when the people seemed ge- 
nerally to resent it with so much indignation ; and 
was so much transported with the same fury, being 
a man of inore courage than pf prudence and cir- 
cumspection, that he caused a drum to be presently 
beatefl, and put himself at ‘the head of the pfeojde 
who jBocked together, and cried “ for God, the king; 
“ and 4;fie people ;” and said, “ he would lead them 
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*'<4o the cBstte, and iNespne the king from Ms Book 
“ vity.” The attempt was presently disc^ed to — . 
be inwtional and iippossil^le ; and by the great dili- ® 
g^ce and activity of the .king’s ^rvants, who had 

- ' 1^1 « condemned, 

been put out or the castle, the people were quieted , and exe* 
and all men resoled to their own houses but the 
poor gentleman paid dear for his ill advised and 
precipitate loyalty. For Hammond caused him pre- 
sently to be' made prisoner; and the parliament, 
without delay, sent down a commission of Oyer and 
Terminer ; 'in which an infamous judge,Wild, whom 
they had made chief baron of the exchequer for such 
services, presided ; who caused poor Burly to be,ndth 
all formality, indicted of high treason for levying war 
against the king, and engaging the kingdom in a 
new wap; of which the jury they had brought toge- 
ther, found him guilty ;• upon which their .judge con- 
demned, him, and the honest man was forthwith 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, with ail the circum- 
stances of barbarity and cruelty ; which struck a 
wonilerful terror into all men, this being the first 
prectedent«of their having brought any man to a for- 
mal legal trial by the law to deprive him of his life, 
and make him guilty of high treason for adhering 
to the king ; and it made a deeper impression upon 
the hearts of all men, than all the cruelties they had 
yet exercised by their courts of war ; which, though 
they took away the lives of many innocent men, left 
their estates to their wives and children : but when 
they saw now, that they might be condemned of 
' THg h treason before a sworn judge of the. law for 
serving the king, by which *their estates .would be 
likewise confiscated, they thought they should be 
justified’ if they kept their’ hearts entire,’- without 
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beii^ involved by their actions in a ci^ntal trans- 
gression. * ’ 

Upon the receipt of the king’s answer, tboie ap^ 
peared a new spirit and temper in the house of ochn^ 
mons ; hitherto, no man had mentioned the king’s 
person without duty and respect, and only lamented 
“ that he was misled by evil and wicked counsel- 
“ lors ; who being removed from him, he might by 
“ the advice of his parliament govern well enough.” 
But now, upon the refusal to pass these bills, every 
man’s mouth was opened against him with the ut- 
most sauciness and licence; each man striving to 
exceed the other in the impudence and bitterness of 
his invective. CromweH declared, “ that the king 
« was a man of great parts, and great understand- 
“ ing,” (faculties they had hitherto endeavoured to 
have him thought to be without,) “ but* that he was 
“ sp great a dissembler, and so false a man„that he 
" was not to be trusted.” And thereupon repeated 
many particulars, whilst he was in the army, that 
his majesty wished that such and such things might 
be done, which being done to gratify him, he was* 
displeased, and complained of it : “ That whilst he 
“ professed with all solemnity that he referred himr 
“ sel£ wholly to the parliament, and depended only 
“ upon their wisdom and counsel for the settlement 
and composing the distractions of the kingdom, 
“ he had, at the same time, secret treaties with the 
“ Scottish commissionei's, how he might embroil the 
“ nation in a new war, and destroy the parliamient.” 
He concluded, “ that they might no farther trouble, 
“ then)s^ves with sending messages to him, or far- 
“ ther propositions, but that they might enter /ipon 
“ those .counsels which* were necessary towards the 
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of the km^m, witlunit haidi^ fa^itiior obok 
■‘ rewHirse to the king.’’ Those hf his party secmded . *' 
this >^¥106" with new ^^proaches upon the^person 
of tiie king, chaigifag him with sddi abominable ac- 
tions, ’aa had been never heard of, and could be oidy 
suggested from the malice of their own hearts; 
whilst men who had any modesty, and abhorred that 
way oi proceeding, stood amazed and confounded at 
the manner and presumption of it, and without cou- 
rage to give any notable oppo^tion to their rage. 

So that,'aftor several days spent in passionate de- 
bates to this purpose, they voted, “ that they wouldvot* of no 
“ make no more addresses ^to the king, but proceed dresses to 
“towards settling the government, and providing 
“ for the peace of the kingdom, in such manner ds 
“ they shculd judge best for the benefit and liberty 
“ of the subject and a committee was appointed 
to prep^e a declaration to inform and satisfy the 
people of this their resolution, and the grounds 
thereof, and to assure them, “ that they had lawful 
“ authority to proceed in this manner.” In the mean 
time,' the lung, who had, from the time of his com- 
ing to the Isle of Wight, enjoyed the liberty of 
taking the air, and refreshing himself throughout 
the island, and was attended by such servants as he 
had appointed, or sent for, to come thither to him, 
to the time that he had refused to pass those bills, 
from thenceforth was no more suffered to go out of 
the castle beyond a little ill garden that belonged to 
it. And now, aftea- this vote of the house of com- 
-iRans, *that there should be no more addresses jpade 

* to him, all his servants l)eing' removed, a fBw,y new 
• »* 
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. were itept^ted to be about his person to perform all 
•647. those offices which they beUeved , might be requisite, 
and of whose fiddlky to themselves they wereas^well 
assured, as that they were without any reverence or 
affection for the king. 

A meeting It is vciy truc, that within few days after the 
wu3 king’s withdrawing from Hampton Court, and after 
the officers knowH that hc .was in the Isle of Wight, 

wiierein there was a meeting of the general officers of the 

they design twt* i ^ w it 

the king’s army at Windsor, where Cromwell and»Ireton were 
destruction. pj,gggjj^^ consult what should be now done with 

the king. P’or, though Cromwell was weary of the 
agitators, and resolved to break their meetings, and 
though the parliament concurred in all he desired, 
yet his entire confidence was in the officers of the 
army; who were they who swayed the parliament, 
and the army itself, to bring what he intended to 
pass. At this conference, the preliminaries whereof 
were always fastings and jnnyei’s, made at the very 
council by Cromw^ell or I reton, or some other m- 
spired person, as most of the officers were, it was 
resolved, “ that the king should be prosecuted for 
“ his life as a criminal j^rson of which his majesty 
was adv^ised speedily by Watson, quarter master 
general of the army; who was present; and had pre- 
tended, from the first coming of the king to the 
army, to have a desire to serve him, and desired 
to be now thought to retain it ; but the resolution 
was a great secret, of which- the, parliament had not 
the feast intimation or jealousy ; but was, as it huti 
lieen, to lie cozened by degrees to do what they 
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never nitead«d. Nor^Was his majeatjr per> bSoic 
suaded to gite afedit to the infomatioa ; but thaugfa 
he expeicted, and thought it prdbable, that they 
H^oul^ murder him, he di^ not b^ve they would 
attempt it with tihat formality, or let the people 
know their intentions. The great* approach they 
made towards it, was, their declaration, “ that they 
“ would make no more addresses to the king,” that 
by an interregnum th^ might feel the pulse of the 
people, and discover' how they would submit to an- 
other form t)f government; and yet all writs, and 
process of justice, and all commissions, still issued in 
theTcing’s name witholit his consent or privity; and 
little- other change or alteration, but that what was 
Ivefore done by the king himself, and by his imme- 
diate order, was now performed by the parliament ; 
and, instead* of acts, of ‘parliament, they, made or- 
dinances of the two houses to serve all their oc- 
esfsions ; which found the same obedience fropi the 
people. 

This declaration of no more addresses contained The vote oi 

• • n 1 more 

a charge dgainst the king of whatsoever had been addresses 
done anjiss from the beginning of his government, byTde^'* 
or before, not without a direct insinuation, as if*:'*™'”" 

“ he had conspired with the duke of Buckingham 
“ against the life of his father ; the prejudice he had 
“ brought upon the protestant religion in foreign 
“ parts, by lending his ships to the king of France, 

“ who employed them against Rochella:” they re- 
newe<| the' remembranefe and reproach of all those 
.“grijbvances which had been mentioned in theiw first 
remonstrance of the ^state of ‘the kingdo^ and re- 
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peated dl the^ calumnies whiph bad been oentahied 
in all their declarations <before and after theKirar; 
which had been all so fully answered by bis ma- 
jesty, that*the wbrld wa? convinced of their rebel- 
lion and treason : they chained him with being ** the 
“ cause of all the blood that had been 'Spilt, by his 
“ having made a war upon his parliament, and re- 
“ jecting all overtures of peace which had been made 
“to him; and in regard of all these 'things’*, they 
“ resolved to make no more address to him, but, by 
“ their own authority, to provide for thb peace and 
“ welfare of the kingdom.” 

This declaration found much opposition in' the 
house of commons, in respect of the particular re- 
proaches they had now cast upon the person of the 
king, which they had heretofore, in their own pub- 
lished declarations to the people, charged upon the 
evil counsellors, and persons about him ; and some 
persons had been sentenced, and condemned, for 
those very crimes which they now accused his ma- 
jesty of. But there was much more exception to 
their conclusion from those premises, theft therefore 
thev would address themselves no more to him ; and 
John Maynard, a member of the house, and a law- 
yer of great emiaence, who had too much complied 
and concurred w;ith their iiTegular and unjust pro- 
ceedings, after he had with great vehemence op- 
posed and contradicted the most odious parts of their 
declaration, told them 'plainly, “ that by this resolu- 
“ tion of making no more addresses to the king, 
“ they .^id, as far as in them lay, dissolve the par- 
“ lianient ; and that, ‘from the time of tlmt deter- 
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“•ttiination, he knew nof with what s^ritj, in ^int b<5ok 
“ ortaw, they cohld meet together, or any maw 
“ with them in their counsels: that it was qf the 
“ esscgice of parliament, that theji; should upon all 
“ occasions repair to the king ; and that his ma- 
“jesty’s refusal at any time to receive their peti- 
“ tions, or to admit their addresses, had been always 
“ held the highest breach of their privilege, because 
“ it tended to their dissolution without dissolving 
“ them ; and therefore if they should now, on their 
“ parts, determine that they would receive no more 
“ messages from him, (which was likewise a part of 
“ tlieir declaration,) n6r make any more address to 
“ him, they did, upon the matter, declare that they 
“ were no longer a ])arliament : and then, how could 
“ the pedple look upon them as such ?” This argu- 
mentation bfeing boldly pressed by a man of that 
learning and authority, who had very seldom not 
been believed, made a great impression upon aU men 
who, had not prostituted themselves to Cromwell and 
his party. But the other side meant not to maintain 
their resohition by discourses, well knowing where 
their strength lay ; and so still called for the ques- 
tion ; which was carried by a plurality of voices, as 
they foresaw it w'ould ; very many persons who ab- 
horred the determination, not having courage' to 
provoke the powerful men by owning their dissent ; 
others satisfying themselves with the resolution to 
withdraw themselves, and to bear no farther part 
in tif counsels ; whiclf Maynard himself did, and 
*^C8llne no more to the house in ver}' many,mpnths, 

nor till there seemed to be sdeh an alteration^ in the 

• • * 
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__L_ monstrons detamimUloB^ and many others did' the 
1647. same. ; 

When this declaration was thus passed the; com- 
mons, and by them sent to the house of peers for 
their concurrence, the manner or the matter was of 
that importance^ as to need much debate; but, with 
as little formality as was possible, it had the concur- 
rence of that house, and was immediately printed 
and published, and new orders sent to the Isle' of 
Wight, for the more strict looking to and guarding 
the king, that he might not escape. 

The publishing this declaration wrought very dif- 
ferent effects in the minds of the people, from what 
they expected it would produce ; and it appeai'ed to 
be so publicly detested, that many who had served 
the parliament in several unwarrantable employ- 
ments and commissions, from the beginning of the 
war, in the city and in the country, withdrew theih- 
selves from the service of the parliament ; and much 
inveighed against it, for declining all the principles 
upon which they had engaged them. Many private 
persons took upon them to publish answers to that 
declaration®, that, the king himself being under so 
strict a restraint that he could make no answer, 
the people might not be poisoned with the belief of 
it. And the several answers of this kind wrought 
very much upon the people, who opened their mouths 
very loud against the parliament and the army; and 
the clamour was increased by the increase of, taxes 
and impositions, which were raised by new orChv 

^ was of ''that importance] ® cTeclaration] odious d^clara- 
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Dances of paiiiameDt upon the kingdilin ; and though book 
were so entirely posse^d of the whole king- ^ 
dom, and the forc^ and‘ garrisons thereof, that they 
had no enemy to' fear or apprehend, yet they dis- 
imndCad no part of their army ; an^ notwithstanding 
they raised, incredible sums of money, upon the sale 
of the church and the crown lands ; fca* which they 
found purchasers enough amongst their own party 
in the city, ‘army, and country, and upon composi- 
tion with delinquents, and the sale of their lands 
who refused, or could not be admitted, to compound, 

(which few refused to do who could be admitted, in 
re^d that their estates^ were all under sequestra- 
tion, and the rents thereof paid to the parliament, 
so that till they compounded they had nothing ‘to 
support* themselves, whereby they were driven into 
extreme wants and^ necessities, and were compelled 
to mck^ their compositions, at how unreasonable 
rates soever, that they might thereby be enabled to 
sell some part, to preserve ^ the rest, and their houses 
from being pulled down, and their woods from being- 
waited or spoiled;) notwithstanding all these vast 
receipts, which they ever pretended should ease the 
. people of their burden, and should suffice to pay the 
army their expenses at sea and land, their debts 
were so great, that they raised the public taxes; 
and, besides all customs and excise, they levied a 
monthly contribution of above a hundred thousand s 
pounds by a land tax throughout the kingdom; 
whldi was more than had been ever done before, 

. “and' it being at a time when they had no^ enemy 

who contended with them, •was an eviddhee that it 

• •• 
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BOu« would have no’end, and that the arm j was stiU to 
, be kept up, to make good tHe re^dution they iiad 
J647. taken, to have no more to' do mth the king; and 
that made the resolution generally the more odious. 
All this grew tKe more' insuppcntable, by reason 
that, upon the publishing this last inopstrous de- 
claration, most of those persons of condition, who, 
as hath been said before, had been seduced to do 
them service throughout, the kingdom* declined to 
appear longer in so detestable an employment ; and 
now a more inferior sort of the common •people suc- 
ceeded in those employments, who thereby exercised 
so great insolence over those 'who were in quality 
above them, and who always bad a power over 
them, that it was very grievous; and for this, let 
the circumstances be 'what they would, na redress 
could be ever obtained, pll distinction of quality 
being renounced. They who were not abqve the 
condition of ordinary inferior constables, six or seven 
years before, were now the justices of peace, and se- 
questrators, and commissioners; who executed ’the 
commands of the parliament, in all the ceuntieS of 
the kingdom, with such rigour and tyranny, as was 
natural for such persons to use over and towards, 
those upon whom they had formerly looked at such 
a distance. But let their sufferings be never so 
great, and the murmur and disc'ontent never so ge- 
neral, there was no shadow of hope by which they 
might discern any possible relief : so that they who 
had struggled as long as they were able, submitted 
patienUy to the yoke, with the more satisfaction, kl , 
that they t>aw many of those who had been the prin- 
cipal contnvers of all the mischiefs to satisfy their 
own ambition, and that* they might govern* others. 
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i^edoced to almost as ill a ctmdiiioo’as theiiiselires> sttoic 
at lieas^ to as little power, and authorityy and se- 
cuiity; whilst the^ whoM government of the nation 
reanained, upon tfie matter, wholly in their himds 
who in the beginning of the parliament were scarce 
ever heard, of, or their names known but in the 
places where they inhabited. 

The king being in this melancholic neglected con- 
dition, and the kingdom possessed by the new rulers, 
without control, in the new method of government, 
where every thing was done, and submitted to, which 
they propounded, they yet found that there was no 
foundation laid for their peace, and future security ; 
that besides the general discontent of the nation, 
which for the present they did not fear, they were 
to expcot new troubles from Ireland, and from Scot- 
land; which w'ould, iii. the progress, have an in- 
fluenc«{, upon England. 

' In Ireland, (which they had totally i.eglected from riic affsin 
the time of the differences and contests between the” ‘ 
paT4iament and the army, and from the king’s being 
in the army,) though they were possessed of Dublin, 
and, upon the matter, of the whole province of Mun- 
ster, by the activity of the lord Inchiquin, and the 
lord BroghUl; yef fhe Irish rebels had very great 
forces, which covered all the other parts of the king- 
dom. But they had no kind of fears of the Irish, 
whom they vanquished as often as they saw, and 
never declined lighting upon any inequality of num- 
ber! : they had an apprehension of another enemy. 

The marquis of Ormond had often attended tjje king 
at Hampton Court, and had great resof t ^to him, 
whilst he stayed in London, by all thdse who had 
served the king, and not less by those who were 
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known to be Unsatisfied with tte {Hoceedii^ both 
of the parMamewk and the amy ; and by the Scot- 
tish comimssionerS) who had frequently private meet- 
ings with hdm ; insomuch as the <^cers of the army, 
who gave the first motion to all extravagant acts of 
power, had resolved to have apprehend^ and im- 
prisoned him, as a man worthy of their fear, though 
they had nothing to charge him with ; and by his 
articles, he had liberty to stay six months where he 
would in England, (which time was little more than 
half expired,) and then he might transport himself 
into what part he desired beyond the seas. The 
marquis bad notice of this their purpose ; and hav- 
ing conferred with his majesty as much as was ne- 
cessary, upon a reasonable foresight of what was 
like to fall out, shortly after, or about the time that 
the king left Hampton Court, he in disguise, and 
without ‘Ijeing attended by more than one servant, 
rid into Sussex ; and, in an obscure and unguarded 
.port or harbour, put himself on board a shallop, 
which safely transported him into Normandy ; feom 
whence he waited upon the queen, and the prince 
of Wales, at Paris ; to whosn he c'ould not but be 
very welcome. 

At the same time, there were commissioners ar- 
rived from Ireland from the confederate Roman'* ca- 
tholics; who, after they had driven the king’s au- 
thority from them, quickly found they needed it for 
their own preservation. The factions grew so great 
amongst the Irish themselves; and the pope’s nuncio 
exerdfed his authority with so great tyranny and 
iDetoleii9e,*’'that adl were weary of him; and fimnd 
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tluU; tbe as soon as thfy shouM- send boox 

mdhe fixrces ov«r, irould easily, by reason of thw— iL_ 
diviaons, reduce tjiem into gi^eat straits tbid aecessi- 
tiesi ^They therefore sent commissioners to the queen 
mad prince to desire, “tfiat, by tteir favour, they 
“ might ba^e the king’s authority again among 
“ them to which they promised, for the future, a 
ready obedience, with many acknowledgments of 
their former miscarriage and ill ’’ behaviour. It is 
very true that the marquis of Antrim, who was one 
of the commissioners, and was always insejmrable 
from the highest ambition, (though without any 
qualifications ^or any grpat trust,) had entertained 
the- hope, that by the queen’s favour, who had too 
good an opinion of him, the government of Ireland 
should be committed to him, and his conduct ; which 
none of the* other cpmmissioners thought of, nor had 
their eyes fixed on' any man but the marqflis of Or- 
tnond, in whom the king’s authority wus vested; for 
he remained still lieutenant of Ireland by the king's 
commission ; and they had reason to believe that ail 
the Eng^sh protcstants, who had fonnerly lived un- 
der his government, (without a conjunction with 
whom, they well foresaw the Irish would not be 
able to defend or preserve themselves,) would return 
to the same obedience, as soon as be should return 
to receive it. The queen and the prince thought 
qot of trusting any other in that most hazardous 
and difficult employment, and so referred the com- 
misaiioners to make aH their overtures and Reposi- 
tions to him ; who knew well enough, wl^t they 
would not do if they could, ‘and what the^ qould not 
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do if they had a mind to it aild how devoted imm 
. ever he was to the king’s service, nothing propoted 
or undertaken by them, could h%ve been the least 
inducement to him to engage himself, and to depemd 
upon their fidelity. But there were three things, 
which with the great and entire zeal for. the king’s 
service, to which he had dedicated himself, made 
him believe that he might with some success appear 
again in that kingdom, in this conjuncture; and 
that his so doing might have a good effect upon the 
temper of England towards the mending his ma- 
jesty’s condition there. 

First, the cardinal Mazarine (who then absolutely 
governed France) seemed very earnestly to advise 
it, and promised to supply him with a good sura of 
money, and store of arms and ammunition 1)o carry 
with him ; which he knew very well how to dis- 
pose of there. Secondly, he was privy to the Scot- 
tish engagement, and to a resolution of many per- 
sons of great honour in England, to appear in arms 
at the same time ; which was designed for the sum- 
mer following ; whereby the parliament, ai^d army, 
which were like to have new divisions amongst 
themselves, would not be able to send any consi- 
derable supplies into Ireland ; without which, their 
power there was not like to be formidable. Thirdly, 
which was a greater encouragement than the other 
two, he had, during his alK)de in England, held a 
close correspondence with the lord Inchiquin, presi- 
dent of the province of Munster in Ireland, who 
had the- full power and command of all the English' ’ 
army there** ; which was a better body of men than 
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Ihe paHiament had io any other paH of that king* 
dorti. That lord was weary of his masters, and did. 
not think the seiyice he had donie the parH^nent 
(which indeed had been very great, and without 
which it is very probable that whole kingdom had 
been united to his mjgesty’s service) well requited ; 
and did really and heartily abhor the proceedings 
of the parliament, and army, towards the king ; and 
did therefore resolve to redeem what he had for- 
merly done amiss, with exposing all he had for his 
majesty’s restoration ; and had frankly promised the 
marquis to receive hini into Munster, as the king's 
lieutenant of .that kingdom; and that that whole 
province, and army, should pay him all obedience ; 
and that against the time he should be sure of Kis 
presenoe, he would make a cessation with the Irish 
in order to a firm.conjitnction of that whole king- 
dom ®or the^ king'. After* the marquis Came into 
^'rance, he received still letters from that lord to 
hasten his journey thither. 

These were the motives which disposed the mar- 
quis to comply with the queen’s and the prince’s 
command to prepare himself for that expedition ; 
and so he concerted all things with the Irish com- 
missioners; who returned into^ their country, with 
{womises to dispose their general assembly to con- 
sent to those conditions as might not bring a greater 
prejudice to the king, than any conjunction witli 
them could be of advantage. 

The parliament had too many spies and agents at 
f*aris, not to be informed of whatsoever wjs whis- 
pered there ; but whether they undervalifed^any con- 
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junction with the Imh, (for of the ioiti inchiquin 
. they had no Bosplcion,) or were confolent <the 
cardinal’s kmdneas, that he'woukl not advance any 
design against them, they were n^ so appi:tehensivc 
of trouMe from Ireland as they were of their hre* 
thren from Scotland ; where they heard great pre-^ 
parations, and of a purpose to call a parliament, and 
to raise an army ; which, they believed, would find 
too many friends in England, the presbyterian party 
holding up their heads again, both in the parlia* 
ment, and the city. Besides, they knew that some 
persons of quality and interest, who had served the 
king in good command in the late war, were gone 
into Scotland, and well received there ; which, they 
thought, would draw the king’s party together upon 
the first appearance. 

After the king had been so infamously delivered 
up to the’ parliament by the Scots at Newcastle, and 
as soon as the army had possessed themselves of 
him, that nation was in terrible apprehension that 
the officers of the army would have made their 
peace, and established their own greatness by re- 
storing the king to his just rights, of which they 
had so foulljt deprived him ; and then the conscience 
of their guilt made them presume, what their lot 
must be; and therefore, the same commissioners 
who had been joined with the committee of parlia- 
ment in all the transactions, made haste to West- 
minster again to their old seats, to keep their in- 
terest ; which was great in all the presbyterian party, 
both of .parliament and city ; for there remained still ‘ 
the sam^ profession of maintaining the strict union 
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ll^ween the tiro kingdoms, and thatlsS transactions stioc 
siKMild be by joint counsels. And as soon *as thw 
king appeared wi^h some show of liberty, and Ms 
own servants had* leave to attend* hhUj no men ap- 
peared with more confidence than the Scottish cmn- 
missioners ;,the earl of Lowden, the earl of Lau- 
therdale, and the rest ; as if they had been the men 
who had contrived his restoration : no men in so 
frequent whispers with the king; and they found 
some way to get themselves so much believed by 
the queen, -with whom they held a diligent corre- 
spondence, that her majesty very earnestly persuaded 
th€ king “ to trust them^ as the only persons who 
“ had power and credit to do him service, and to 
“ redeem him from the captivity he was in.” Duke 
Hamilton, who had been sent prisoner by the king 
to the castle of Pendennis, and had been delivered 
from tijence by the’army. when that place was taken 
in the end of the war, had enjoyed his liberty “ at 
London, and in his own bouse at Chelsea, as long 
as h’e thought fit, that is, near® as long as the king 
was with*the Scottish army and at Newcastle ; and 
some time before his majesty p was delivered up to 
the parliament commissioners, he went into Scot- Duke Ha- 
land 1 to his own fioiise at Hainilton ; looked upon into Scot- 
by that nation as one who had unjustly suffered 
under the king’s jealousy and displeasure, and who 
remained still very faithful to him ; and during the 
time that he remained in and about, London, he 
fouild means to converse with many of the king’s 
* . • 
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party, and madie great professions that be woudd dp 
— ^ — the king a very signal ser^^, which he desired 
them to assure his majesty'of; and seemed exceed- 
ingly troubled and ashamed at his'countrymen’s giv- 
ing up the king. ' His’^ h&ving no share in that in- 
famy made him the more trusted in £pgland, and 
to be received with the more respect in Scotland by 
all those who abhorred that transaction. 

The commissioners who attended bis majesty made 
great apologies for what had been done, imputing it 
wholly to the “ malice and power of the. marquis of 
“ Argyle, and to his credit and authority in the 
“ council and in the army ; so that .nothing could 
“ be done which was desired by honest men;. but 
“ that now duke Hamilton was amongst them, who 
“ they knew was most devoted to his majesty, they 
“ should be able to overpov/dr Argyle ; and the pro- 
“ ceedings of the army and the parliament were so 
“ foul, and so contrary to their public faith, that 
“ they were confident that all Scotland would rise 
“ as one man for his majesty’s defence and vindica- 
“ tion ; and they were well assured, thefe would 
“ such a party in England of those who were faith- 
“ ful to his majesty appear at the same time, that 
“ there would' be little questioii 'of being able, lie- 
“ tween them, to be hard enough for that part of 
“ the army that would oppose them which his 
majesty knew well was resolved by many persons of 
honour, who afterwards peribrmed what they had 
promised. „ 

When the commissioners had, by these insinua- ■' 
lions, gainv-d new credit with the king, and had un- 
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cjjertakeii, that their invading England with an anny anoK 
eqval to the undatafcing, should be the fonndatimi 
upon which all other hopes were to depend, (for no 
attempt in England could be reasonable before such 
an invasion, which was likewise to 'be hastened, that 
it might be, at the same time when the marquis of 
Ormond should appear in Ireland,) they begun to The com- 
propose to him many conditions, which would be of Scot- 
necessary for -his majesty tot engage himself to per- treaty 
form towards that nation ; without which it would ‘''® 
not be easy to induce it into® so unanimous a, consent Hampton 
and engagement, as was necessary for such an en- 
ter^se. They required, as a thing without which 
nothing was to be undertaken, “ that the prince of 
“ Wales should he present with them, and march in 
“ the head of their array ; and desired that adver- 
“ tisement, and order, might be sent to that purpose 
“ to the queen and the prince at Paris; that so bis 
“ highness might be ready for the voyage, as soon as 
“ they should be prepared to receive him.” The 
king* would by no means consent that the prince 
should go^into Scotland, being too well acquainted 
with the manners and fidelity of that party there*; 
but he was contented, that when they should have 
entered England with their army, then the prince 
of Wales should put himself in the head of them. 

They demanded, “ that such a number of Scotch- 
“ men should be always in the court, of the hed- 
“ chamber, and all other places about the persons of 
“ the* king, and prince, and duke of York : that Ber- 
yick and Carlisle should be put into the hands of 
‘‘ the Scots ;” and some other concessions^ith re- 
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BOo«. ference to the ficarthern counties ; which tcendied 
far upon the honour and interest of the 
tfi**?* that his majesty utterly loused, to consent to it; 
and so the agreement was not cdnduded when the 
king left Hampton Court! But, as soon as he was 
at the Ide of Wight, the Scottish commissiono^ re- 
paired to him, at the same time vcith those who 
were sent to him from the parliament for his royal 
assent to those four bill&ispoken of before ; then, in 
that season of despair, they prevailed with him to 
Which trea- sign the propositions he had formerly refused; and, 
I>ewed:lLd having great apprehension, from the jealousies they 
',‘^"iste'‘*tnew the army had of them# that ,they should* be 
of Wight, gei^ed upon, and searched in their return to Lon- 
don, they made up their precious contract in lead ; 
and buried it in a garden in the Isle ofL Wight ; 
from whence they easily fpiind means afterwards to 
receive it. So constant were those men" to their 
principles, and so wary to be sure to be no losers by 
returning to their allegiance ; to which neither con- 
science nor honour did invite or dispose them.’ So 
after a stay of some months at London to adjust all 
accounts, and receive the remainder of those monies 
they had so dearly earned, or so much of it as they 
had hope would be paid, they "returned to Scotland, 
with the hatred and contempt of the army, and the 
parliament, that was then governed hy it ; but with 
the veneration of the presbyterian party, which still 
had faith in them, and exceedingly depended upon 
their Aiture negociation ; which was now incumbent 
upon, them: and, in order thereunto, a fast inter-- 
course add correspondence was settled, as well by 
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CMMtmt letters, m frequent emftsBti» of book 
cteigy, or other petsdns, whose devotion to their 
combination was unquestionable. 

It can never be enough wondered at that the 
Scotch Presbyterians, beihg m. watchful and craf^ 
people, the .principal of whom were as unr^trained 
by conscience 'as any of the officers of the army 
were, and only intended their particular advantage 
and ambition, should yet hope to cariy on their in- 
terest by such conditions and Umitations, as all wise 
men saw must absolutely ruin and destroy it. They 
knew well enough the spirit of their own people, 
and that though it would be no hard matter to draw 
a numerous army enough. together, yet that being 
together it would be able to do very little towards 
any vigorous attempt ; and therefore their chief* de- 
pendence was upon thd 'assistance they should find 
ready to join with them in England. It is true, they 
did bebeve t^e body of the presbytenans in Eng- 
land to be much more considerable than in truth it 
was* ; yet they did, or might have known, that the 
most considerable persons who in the contest with 
the other faction were content to be thought pres- 
byterians, were so only as they thought it might re- 
store the king ; which they more impatiently desired, 
than any alteration in the government of the church ; 
and that they did heartily intend a conjunction with 
all the royal party, upon, whose interest, conduct, 
and dourage, they did more rely that! upon the 
power o*f the Scots ; who did publicly profess that 
aU the king’s friends should be most welcome, and 
received by them ; nor did they trust anj^one pres- 
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byterian in England with the knowledge ctf the par- 
ticulars contained in the agreement with the l^g ; 
but concealed it between' the three persons who 
transacted it; and if it had been ‘known, Cropiwell 
might as easily have* overrun the country? before 
their army invaded England, as he did afterwards ; 
nor would one Engbshman have joined with them. 
Besides the infamous circumstances by which they 
extorted concessions from the king, which would 
have rendered any contract odious, (it l)eing made 
in those four days, which were all that woi’e assigned 
both to the English and Scottish commissioners, so 
that his majesty had not only no time to advise 
with others, but cotdd noi advise with himself upon 
so many monstrous particulars as were demanded of 
liim by both kingdoms; which if he could have done, 
he would no njore then have submitted to them, than 
he did afterwards upon long' deliberation, and when 
his life appeared to lie in more manifest danger by 
his refusal,) the particulars themselves were the 
most scandalous, and derogatory to the honour and 
interest of the English nation ; and would ,have been 
abominated, if known and understood, by all men, 
with all possible indignation. 

After they had made his majesty give a good tes- 
timony of their league and covenant; in the preface 
of their agreement, and “ that the intentions of those 
“ who had entered into ft were real for the preserva- 
“ tion of his majesty’s person and authority, accord- 
“ ing to their allegiance, an,d no ways to diminish 
“ his just power and greatness,” they obliged lifpi 
“ as soom as he could^ with freedom, honour, and 
‘ S 
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“ the said league and covenant by ac^ of parUament ! — 

“ in both kingdoms, for fhe security of all who had 
“ tak|p, or should*take it.” It is tBue, they admitted 
a proviso, “ that none whoVas unwilling, should l>e 
“ constrained to take it.” They likewise obliged his^ 
majesty “ to cohfirm by act of parliament in Eng- 
“ land, presbyterian government ; the Directory for 
“ worship ; and the assembly' of divines at West- 
“ minster, for three years ; so that his majesty, and 
“ his household, should not be hindered from using 
“ that form of divine service he had formerly prac- 
“ tiSed ; and that during those three years there 
“ should be a consultation jvith the assembly of di- 
“ vines, to which twenty of the king’s nomination 
“ should* be added, and some from the church of 
« Scotland ; «nd thereujmp it should lie determined 
“ by hig majesty, and the two houses of parliament, 

“•what form of government should be established 
“ after the exiriration of those years, as should be 
“ most agreeable to the word of God: that an ef- 
■ “ fcCtual course should be taken ,by parlia- 

“ ment, and all other ways needful or exi)edient, 
for the suppressing the opinions and ])ractices of 
“ Anti-Trinitarians* Arians, Socinians, Anti-Scriptur- 
“ ists, Anabaptists, Antinoniians, Arminians, Famil- 
“ ists, Brownists, Separatists, Independents, Liber- 
“ tines, and Seekers, and, generally, tor the suppress- 
“ ing all blasphemy, heresy, schism, and all such 
“ sedndaions doctrines and practices as are contrary 
‘‘ Jto the light of nature, and to the known principles 
“ of Christianity, whether concerning faith, worship, 

“ or.coiivcrsation, or ’the power of godliness, or which 
“ may be destructive to ordor and government, or to 
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BOOK ** the peace of the church or kingdom ” The king 
promised, “that in the next session of parliament, 

1647. « after the kingdom of Scdtland should declare for 
“ his migesty, in, pursuance of this agreemeig^ he 
“ should in person, or by commission, confirm the 
“ league and covenant in that kingdom ; and con- 
“ ceming all the acts passed in the last parliament 
“ of that kingdom,” his majesty declared, “ that he 
“ should then likewise be content to give asshrance 
“ by act of parliament, that neither he, nor his suc- 
“ cessors, should quarrel, call in question, or com- 
“ mand the conti*ary of any of them, nor question 
“ any for giving obedience to the same.” Then they 
made a long recital of “.the agreement the parlia- 
“ ment of England had made, when the Scots army 
“ returned to Scotland, that the army under Fairfax 
“ should be disbanded ; and of that army’s submit- 
“ ting* thereunto ; of their taking the king from 
“ Holmby, and keeping him prisoner till he flod 
“ from them to the Isle of Wight ; and since that 
“ time both his majesty, and the commissioners for 
“ the kingdom qf Scotland, had very earnestly dc- 
“ sired that the king might come to London, in 
" safety, honour, and freedom, for a personal treaty 
" with the two houses and the commissioners of the 
“ parliament of Scotland ; which, they said, had been 
“ granted, but that the army had, in violent manner, 
“ forced away divers members of the parliament from 
“ the discharge of their trust, and possessed them- 
“ selves of the city of London, and all the streUgths 
“ and^ garrisons of the kingdoms : and that by the 
“ strength and influenoe of that army, and their ad- 
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herents, pnqxmtions and bills had been sent to book 
the king without €he t^vice and consent of the__iL_ 
kingdom of Gotland, contrary to the treaties *^47. 
“ ii^h are between the two l^ngdoms, and de- 
“ staructive to religion, his majesty’s just rights, the 
" privilege^ of parliament, and liberty of the sub- 
ject ; from ^hich propositions and bills the Scot- 
** tish commissioners had dissented, and protested 
“ agdinst, in the name of the kingdom of Scotland.” 

After this preamble and recital, they said, “ that 
forasmuch as his majesty is willing to give satis- 
“ faction concerning the settling religion, and other 
“ •matters in ^fferencel as is expressed in this agree- 
“ ment, the kingdom oi^. Scotland doth oblige and 
“ engage itself, first, in a peaceable way and man- 
“ ner to endeavour that the king may come to Lon- 
“ don in safety, honouf; ,and freedom, for a pemnal 
“ treaty with the houses of parliament and the com- 
missioners’ of Scotland, upon such propositions as 
“ should be mutually agi'eed on between the king- 
“ doms, and such propositions as his majesty should 
“ think* fit to make; and for this end all armies 
“ should be disbanded : and in case that this should 
“ not be granted, that declarations should be emitted 
“ by the kingdonl bf Scotland in pursuance of this 
“ agreement, against the unjust proceedings of the 
“ two houses of parliament towards his majesty and 
“ the ’kingdom of Scotland ; in which they would 
“ ass’ert the right that belonged to the crown, in 
“ the power of the militia, the great seal, bestowing 
“ of honours and offices of trust, choice of the privy 
“ counsellors, and the right of the king’s ^n^ative 
“ yoice in parliamdnt : and that the quadn s majesty, 

“ the prince, and the rest, of the royal igsue, ought 
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iiooif, •* to reinain where his majesty shall think fit in 
“ either of his kingdoms, with safety, honour, end 
1647. ((freedom: that, upon the ‘issuing out this deda- 
“ ration, an army, should be sent out of Scdjfend 
“ into England, for the preservation and estarash- 
“ ment of religion ; for defence of his majesty’s per- 
“ son and authority, and restoring Mm to his go> 
“ vemment, to the just rights of the crown, and his 
“ full revenues ; for defence of the privileges of par- 
“ liament, and liberties of the subject ; for making 
“ a firm union between the kingdoms under his ma- 
“ jesty, and his posterity, and settling a lasting 
“ peace.” In pursuance whereof, the kingdom 'of 
Scotland was to endeavour “ that there might be a 
“ free and full parliament in England, and that his 
“ majesty may be with them in honour, safety, and 
“ freedom ; and that a speedy period be set to the 
“ present* parliament. And they undertook, that 
“ the army which they would raise should be upon 
“ its march, before the message and declaration 
“ should be delivered to the houses.” It was far- 
ther agreed, “ that all such in the kingdoms, of Eug- 
“ land and IMand, as would join with the kingdom 
“ of Scotland in pursuance of this agreement, should 
“ be protected by his majesty in their persons and 
“ estates ; and that all his majesty’s subjects in Eng- 
“ land or Ireland who would join with him, in pur- 
“ suance of this agreement, might come to the Scot- 
“ tish army, and join with them, or else put them- 
“ selves into other bodies in England or Wiales,' for 
“ prosecution of the same ends, as the king’s majesty 
“ should jndge most cQnvenient, and under such 
“ commandors, or generals of the English nation, as 
“ his majpsty should thjnk fit : and that all such 
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“ should be protected by the kingdom of Scotland, ftooic 

“ apd tbeir army, in their persons and estates; and 

where any injury or ‘wrong is done unto them, 

“‘'W would be bareful to see them fully repaired, 
as fEir as it should be hi their ‘power to do ; and 
“ likewise when any injury or wrong is done to 
“ those who join with the kingdom of Scotland, his 
“ majesty shall be careful of their full reparation.” 

They obliged his majesty to promise “that nei- 
“ ther himself, nor any by his authority or know- 
“ ledge, should make or admit of any cessation, pa- 
“ cihcation, or agreement whatsoever for peace, nor 
“ t)f any treaty, propositions, bills, or any other ways 
“ for that end, with the hpuses of parliament, or any 
“ army or party in England, or Ireland, without the 
“ advke and consent of the kingdom of Scotland ; 

“ and, reciprocally, th^jt neither the kingdom of 
“ Scotland, nor any having their authority, should 
make or admit of any of these any manner of 
“ way, with any w^hatsoever, without his majesty’s 
“ advice or consent : and that, upon the settlement 
“ of a peace, there should be an act of oblivion to 
“ be agreed on by his majesty, and both his parlia- 
“ ments of both kingdoms ; that his majesty, the 
“ prince, or both*, Should come into Scotland upon 
“ the invitation of that kingdom, and their declara- 
“ tion, that they should be in honour, freedom, and 
“ safety, when jjossibly they could come with safety 
“ anH convenience ; and that the king should con- 
“ tribute his utmost, endeavour, both at home and 
abroad, for assisting the kingdom of Scotland for 
“ carrying on this war by sea and land, and for 
“ jiheir supplies by monies, arms, amiohnition, and 
“ all other things requisite, as also for guarding the 
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Boo^ « coasts of Scotland with ships, and proteeting all 

! their merchants in the free' exercise of their tmde 

U47. u commerce with oth^ nations ; and likewise 
“ that his majesty was willing, and did au%)rize 
“ the Scottish army to possess themselves of Ber- 
“ wick, Carlisle, Newcastle upon Tyn?, with the 
‘‘ castle of Tinmouth, and the town ^ Hartlepool : 
“ those places to be for retreat, and magazines ; and 
“ that, when the peace pf the kingdom should be 
“ settled, the kingdom of Scotland should remove 
** thdr forces, and deliver back again those towns 
“ and castles.” 

And as if all this had not been recoippense enough 
for the wonderful service l;liey were like to perform, 
they obliged the king to promise, and undertake to 
pay, the remainder of that brotherly assistanoC' which 
was yet unpaid upon the large treaty after their first 
invasion of England, and likewise -two hundred thou- 
sand pounds, which remained still due upon the last 
treaty made with the houses of parliament for return 
of the Scottish army, when they had delivered up 
the king ; and also, “ that payment should be made 
“ to the kingdom of Scotland, for the charge and 
“ expense of their army in this future war, with 
“ due recompense for the losseS i^hich they should 
“ sustain therein ; and that due satisfaction, accord- 
“ ing to the treaty on that behalf betwixt the two 
“ kingdoms, should be made to the Scottish’ army 
** in Ireland, out of the lands of the kingdom, or 
“ otherwise : and that the king, according to the 
“ intention of his father, should endeavour a comr 

4 . 

“ plete union of the two kingdoms, so as they may 
“ be one uifder his majesty, and his posterity ; oi; if 
“ that cannot speedily bo effected, that all liberdes 
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and privikiges, concerning commerce, traffic, ma- aoiOK 
“ Qufactures, peculiar to the subjects of either na- 
“ tbn, shall be common* to the subjects of both king- •♦*7. 
“ dtims without ‘distinction ; an^i that there be a 
communication, and mutual capacity, of other 
“ liberties J* of the subjects in the two kingdoms: 

“ that a competent number of ships should be yearly 
“ assi^ed, and appointed out of his majesty’s navy, 

“ which should attend the coasts of Scotland, for a 
“ guard, and freedom of trade of that nation ; and 
“ that his majesty should declare that his successors, 

“ as well as himself, are obliged to the performance 
“•of the artifles and conditions of this agreement; 

“ but that his majesty *§hall not be obliged to the 
“ performance of the aforesaid articles, until the 
“ kin^plom of Scotland shall declare for him in pur- 
“ suance of this agredhient ; and that the whole ar- 
“ tides and conditions aforesaid shall’ be finbhed, 

. “ perfected,* and performed, before toe return of the 
“ Scottish army ; and that when they return into 
“‘Scotland, at the same time, simul et semel, all 
“•armies should be* disbanded in England.” And 
for a compliment, and to give a relish to all the 
i‘e8t,’the king engaged himself “ to employ those of 
“ the Scottish ndtibn equally with the English in all 
“ foreign employments, and negodations; and that 
“ a third part of all the offices and places about the 
“ king, queen, and prin(^, should be conferred upon 
“ sdme persons of that nation ; and that the king 
“ *and‘ iMince, or onq of them, will frequently reside 
/‘in Scotland, that the subjects of that kingdom 
“ may be known to them.,” This treaty and agree- 


*> liberties] privileges 
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book; ment being thfts presented to the king by the 

__J Scottish commissioners in the castle of Carisbrook, 

his majesty was prevailed mih to sign the same the 
26th day of December, 1647; and to oblige himself, 
“ in the word of a king, td perform his part of the 
“ said articles and the earl of Lowden, chancellor 
of Scotland, and the earl of Lautherdale, and the 
earl of Lanrick, being intrusted as commissioners 
from that kingdom, signed it likewise at the same 
time ; and engaged themselves “ upon their honour, 
“ faith, and conscience, and all that is dear to ho- 
“ nest men, to endeavour to the utmost of their 
“ power, that the kingdom of Scotland should eif- 
“ gage to perform what was on its part to be -per- 
“ formed ; which they were confident the kingdom 
“ of Scotland would do, and they themselvesv./ould 
“ hazard their lives and fortunes in ^pursuance 
“ thereof.”' 

No man who reads this treaty (which very few 
men have ever donel can wonder that such an en- 
gagement met with the fate that attended it ; which 
contained so many monstrous concessions, that, ex- 
cept the whole kingdom of England had been like- 
wise imprisoned in (larisbrook castle with the king, 
it could not lie imagined that it was possible to be 
performed ; and the three persons who were paities 
to it were too wise to believe that it could be punc- 
tually observed ; which they used as the best 'argu- 
ment, and which only prevailed with the king, “ that 
“ the treaty was only made to, enable them to en- 
“ gage the kingdom of Scotland to raise an army, , 
“ and to unilic it in his majesty’s service ; which less 
“ than those’ concessions would never induce them 
“ to do ; buf when that army should be entered into 
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Englsod, and so many other armies should be on 900K 
" fgtot of his English subjects for the vindication nf 
“ his’interest, there would be nobody to exact all 
“those particulars; but every body would submit 
“ to* what his majesty should think fit to be ddone 
which, though it bad been urged more than once 
before to induce the king to consent to other incon- 
veniences, which they would never after release to 
him, did prevail with him at this time. And, to 
confirm him in the belief of it, they were contented 
that it should be inserted under the same treaty, as 
it was, “ that his majesty did declare, that by the 
“•clause of confirmipg* presbyterian government by 
“ act; of parliament, he *is neither obliged to desire 
“ the settling presbyterian government, nor to pre- 
“ senl^ny bills to that effect ; and that he likewise 
“ understands that no ‘person whatsoever shall suffer 
“ in his estate, ndr undergo any corporal punish- 
“ ment, for "iiot submitting to presbyterian govern- 
“ ment ; his majesty understanding that this indem- 
“ hity ® should not extend to those who are men- 
“ tioned in the article ^ against toleration and to 
this the three earls likewise subscribed their hands, 

“ as *witnesses only, as they said, that his majesty 
“ had made thafr declaration in their presence, not 
“ as assenters so wary they A^ere of administering 
jealousy to their masters, or of being thought to be 
less Eigid in so fundanugital a point, as they knew 
thafwould be thought to be. 

•Thdl’e'^ was a wonderful difference, throughout riieau- 
thdSr whole proceedings, between the heads of those Tftent of tilt; 
who were thought to sway,the presbyterian counsels, 

indemnity] Not in MS. HuTe] ft* 

‘‘ in dthe article] Not in MS. ^ ^ 
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Boo|c tad those wfaoogoverned the indepoideats, though, 
_fl— they were equally masters of dissimulation, and 

equally malice and wickedness in their intentions, 

the two 'IV ^ . 

parties, the though oot of the Same kind, and 'were equally un- 
ent Enfc- restrained by any Scruples or motions of consci^ce, 
presbyte-*’*the independents always doing that, which, how ill 
rittD Scots, unjustifiable soever, contributed Still to the end 
they aimed at, and to the conclusion they meant to 
bring to pass; whereas ^e presbyterians, for the 
most part, did somewhat ' that reasonably must de- 
stroy their own end, and cross that which they first 
and principally designed ; and there w'ere two rea- 
sons that might naturally produce this,. ill success to 
the latter, at least hindered the even progress and 
current which favoured the other. First, their coun- 
cils were most distracted and divided, being:>made 
up of many men, whose humours and natures must 
be observed, and complied with, and whose concur- 
rence was necessary to the carrying on the same de^ 
signs, though their inclinations did not concur in 
them ; whereas the other party was entirely led and 
governed by two or three, to whom they ijesigned, 
implicitly, the conduct of their interest; who ad- 
vanced, when they saw it seasonable, and stood still, 
or retired, or even declined the way they best liked, 
when they saw any inconvenient jealousy awakened 
by the progress they had made. >■ 

In the second place, the presbyterians, by ‘Whom 
I mean the Scots, formed all their counsels by the 
inclinations afid affections of t;he people; and first 
considered how they might corrupt and seduce, hnd, 
dispose ihem to second tl^^eir purposes ; and how far 

^ did somewhat] d^ always somewhat * 
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^they might depend upon their concurrence and as- 900K 
sis^noe, before they resolved to make any attempt ; 
and this made them in such a degree submit to 
their senseless and wretched clergy; whose infec- 
tious breath corrupted and governed the people, 
and whose^ authority was prevalent upon their own 
wives, and iir their domestic affairs ; and yet they 
never communicated to them more than the outside 
of their designs : whereasj^ on the other side, Crom- 
wdl, and the few others with whom he consulted, 
first considered what was absolutely necessary to 
their main and determined end ; and then, whether 
it»were right or wioilg, to make all other means 
subservient to it ; to cozbn and deceive men, as long 
as they could induce them to contribute to what 
they 4^sired, upon motives how foreign soever; 
and when 4;hey would«Jceep company with them no 
longer, or farther ‘serve their purposes, to compel 
jthem*by forde to submit to what they should not be 
able to oppose ; and so the one resolved, only to do 
wRat they believed the people would like and ap- 
prove ; ^and the other, that the people should like 
and approve what they had resolved. And this dif- 
ferente in the measures they took, was the true 
cause of so different success in all they undertook. 
Machiavel, in this, was in the 'right, though he got 
an ill nante by it with those who take what he says 
from -^e report of other jpen, or do not enough con- 
sider themselves what he says, and his method in 
speakiftg: (he was ^ great an enethy to tyranny 
^nd injustice in any government, as any man then 
was, or now is ; and says,)^“ that a raan»wefe better 
“ be a dog than be subject to those pa.¥»on« and ap- 
“ petkes, which possess ^11 unjust, and ^ambitious. 
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Qaoic f and tyrannical persons;” but he confesses, “that 
^ “ they who are so transported,* and have entertained 

1647. » such wicked designs as are void of all consdence^ 
“ must not think to -prosecute them by the rules of 
“ conscience, which was laid aside, or subdued, before 
“ they entered upon them ; they must make no scru- 
“ pie of doing all those impious things which are 
“ necessary to compass and support the impiety to 
“ which theyhave devoted themselves;” and therefore 
he commends Csesar Borgia for “ not being startled 
“ with breach of faith, perjuries, and murders, for 
“ the removal of those men who he was sure would 
“ cross and enervate the whole ^terprise he had re- 
“ solved, and addicted him^lf to ; and blames those 
“ usurpers, who had made themselves tyrants, for 
“ hoping to support a government by justice^which 
“ they had assumed unjustly, and whjch having 
“ wickedly attempted, they manifestly lost by not 
being wicked enough.” « The common old adage,, 
“ that he who hath drawn his sword against his 
“ prince, ought to throw away the scabbard, ne4er 
“ to think of sheathing it again V’ will still hold 
good ; and they who enter upon unwarrantable en- 
terprises, must pursue many unwarrantable ‘ways 
to preserve themselves from the»penalty of the first 
guilt. 

Cromwell, though the greatest dissembler living, 

B The common old adage — many advantages, and '' hath 
sheathing it again] MS. adds : been controlled by some won-, 
hath never been received in a derfnl successes in this age, in 
neighbour climate ; but hath those parts, which used not to, 
been look^ ii|jpn in the frolic be so favourable to such at- 
humour of that nation, as a* tempts: yet without doubt the 
gaiety that m&nifests a noble rule will' still hold good, &c. , 
spirit, and may conduce to , 
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ajwajrs made his hypocrisy of singular use and bene- 
fit to him ; and never did any thing, how ungra- 
cious*or imprudent soever it seemed to be, but what 
was necessary to' the design; even his rou^ness 
and *unpo]ishedne8s, which, in the beginning of the 
parliament, he affected contrary to the smoothness 
arid complacency, which his eousin, and bosom 
iiiend, Mr. Hambden, practised towards all men, 
was necessary; and his first public declaration, in 
the beginning of the war, to his troop when it was 
first mustered, “ that he would not deceive or cozen 
“ them by the perplexed and involved expressions 
“ in his commission^ to fight for king and parlia- 
“ ment anff therefore told them, “ that if the king 
“ chanced to he in the feody of the enemy that 'he 
“ was^ charge, he would as soon discharge his pis- 
“ tol upon ^him, as any. other private person ; and if 
“ their conscience .Would not permit them to do the 
“ like? he advised them not to list themselves in his 
“ troop, or under his command which was gene- 
rally looked upon as imprudent and malicious, and 
might, ly the professions the parliament then made, 
have proved dangerous to him ; yet served his turn, 
and severed from others, and united among them- 
selves, all the furious and incensed men against tlie 
government, whether ecclesiastical or civil, to look 
upon him ^s a man for their turn, upon whom they 
migh(.jdepend, as one w^o would go through his 
work* that he undertook. And his strict and unso- 
ciable humour in not keeping company with the 
other oflicers of the army in their jollities and ex- 
* Besses, to which most of the superior officers under 
the earl of Essex were inclined, and. py Which he 
offen piade himself ridiculous or contemptible, drew 
vpi.. V. , N n 
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BOOK aU those of the like sour or reserved natures torhis 
—1_ society and conversation, and gave him qppcHd^unity 
tQ foj.01 their understandings, inclinations, and>*reao- 
lutions, to his own model. By this he grew to have 
a wonderful interest in the common soldiers, out of 
which, as ^ his authority increased, he made all his 
officers, well instructed how to live, in the same 
manner with their soldiers, that they might be able 
to apply them to their own purposes; whilst he 
looked upon the presbyterian bumour as the best in- 
centive to rebellion, no man more a presbyterian ; he 
sung all psalms with them to their tunes, and loved 
the longest sermons as much -as they ; but when he 
discovered that they would prescribe some ^its 
and bounds to their rebellion, that it was not well 
breathed, and would expire as soon as some Jew 
particulars were granted to them in religion, which 
he cared .not for ; and then that the government 
must run still in the same channel ; it conc^emed 
him to make it believed “ that the state had been 
“ more delinquent than the church, and that the 
“ people suffered more by the civil than by the ec- 
“ clesiastical power ; and therefore that the change 
“ of one would give them little ease, if there- were 
“ not as great an alteration in the other, and if the 
“ whole government in both were not reformed and 
“altered;” which though it made him^gefierally 
odious at first ^ and irre^onciled many of old 
friends to him ; yet it made those who remained 
more cordial and firm : he could better compute .his 
own strength, and upon whom he might depend. 
This diScdxjery made him contrive the new model ^ 

at first] Not in MS. * the new model] In MS* tl^J model 
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the army; which was the mosfc unpopular act, 
and disobliged all th^ who first contrived the re> 
bdltcm, and who were the very soul of it ; and yet, 
if he had not brought that to pass, and changed a 
general, who, though not very ^arpsighted, would 
never be governed, nor applied to any thjng he did 
not like, for another who had no eyes, and so would 
be willing to be led, all his designs must have come 
to nothing, .and he remained a private colonel of 
horse, not considerable enough to be in any figure 
upon an advantageous composition. 

After all the successes of his new model, he saw 
hi# army was balanced by that of the Scots, who 
took jthemselves to have fequal merit with the other, 
and was thought to have contributed no less to- 
wards Jhe suppression of the king, than that under 
Fairfax had done ; an4 after all the victories, and 
reduction of the king to that lowness, desired still a 
comprfsition/and to submit again to the subjection 
of the king : nor was it yet time for him to own or 
communicate his resolution to the contrary, lest 
even many of those who wished the extirpation of 
monarcliy, might be startled at the difficulty of the 
enterprise, and with the power that was like to oj)- 
pose them. He was therefore first to incense the 
people against the Scottish naticto, ‘‘ as being a mer- 
cenary ^id, entertained at a vast charge to the 
“ kingdom, that was onlj to be paid their wages, 
^^and«to be dismissed, without having the honour to 
‘‘judge* with them uj^on what conditions the king 
“ should be received, and restored ; the accomplish- 
*‘^ing whereof ought to be ^ the particular^ glory of 

particular] peculiar 
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B GO fc the parliament without a rival, and that the king^ 

. “ might owe the benefit wholly to them.” And this 
]647. was as popular an argument as he could elbbark 
himself in, the whole kingdom in general having at 
that time* a great detestation of the Scots ;* and 
they who^raost desired the king’s restoration wished 
that he might have as little obligation to them as 
was possible, and that they might have as little cre- 
dit afterwards with him. With this universal ap- 
plause, he compelled the Scottish army to depart 
the kingdom, with that circumstance as must ever 
after render them odious and infamous. There now 
seemed nothing more dangerous and destructive.to 
the power and interest of the English army^ in so 
general a discontent throughout the kingdom, than 
a division, and mutiny within itself ; that tj]|e com- 
mon soldiers should erect an .authority (hstinct from 
their officers, by which they w'ohld choose to govern 
against their superior commanders, at least without 
them, and to fancy that they had an interest of 
their own severed from theirs, for the preservation 
whereof they were to trust none but* themselves ; 
which had scarce ever™ been heard of before in any 
army, and was looked upon as a presage of the ruin 
of the whole, and of those who had adhered to them; 
yet", if he had not‘raised this seditious spirit in the 
army, he could not have prevented the ^disbanding 
some part of it, and sendjpg another part o£.it into 
Ireland, before the Scots left Newcastle; noF have 
been able to have taken the king from Holmby into the 
hands of the army, after the ^ots w'ere gone. •■And 
after dll' his hypocrisy towards the king and his' 

‘ at that tihnte] Not in MS. ” yet] and yet 

^ scarce ever] never 
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, party, by which he prevented many inconveniences aooK 
which might have liefallen him, he could never have_iL_ 
been* rid of him again ’so unreproachfully, as by his 
changing his oWn countenance,^ and giving cause® 
to tVie king to suspect the safety of his person, and 
thereupon to make his escape from thc^army; by 
which his majesty quickly became a prisoner, and so 
was deprived of any resort, from whence many mis- 
chiefs might have proceeded to have disturbed his 
counsels. How constantly he pursued this method in 
his subsequent actions, will be observed in its place. 

Contrary to this the presbyterian Scots proceeded, 
in all their actions ^ffer their first invasion in the 
year J. 640, and always interwove some conditions in 
their counsels and transactions, which did not only 
prove^J)ut, in the instant, might have been dis- 
cerned to Ilje, diametrfcally opposite to their public 
interest, and to theil* particular designs! Jt is very 
^rue, that tlmir first invasion, saving their breach of 
allegiance, might have some excuse from their In- 
terest. They were a poor people, and though many 
particular men of that nation had received gieat 
bounties, and were exceedingly enriched in the court 
of Erfgland by king James and the present king, yet 
those particular men, who had been and then were 
in the court, were, for the most ^art, j)ersons of little 
interest p ip Scotfend ; nor was that kingdom at all 
enricb^dd by the conjun(;tfon with this ; and they 
thought^ themselves exposed to some late pressures, 
which ^ere new to them, and which their preachers 
told* them “were against conscience, and an invasion 
* of their religion from which they had vindicated 

cause] other cause '* thought] foftnd 

littW interest] no interest 
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BOOK themselves so ritdely and unwarrantably, that they , 

! might well expect to be called* to an account h^^ 

after, if those persons, whohi they had most "’pro- 
voked, retained th,eir interest still with the king, 
and in his councils ; from whom they were promised 
to be secused, and to be well paid for their pains, if 
they would, by marching into England with an 
army, give their friends their countenance to own 
their own giievancos, and so to procure relief and 
security for both kingdoms. In this enterprise, the 
success crowned their work ; they were thought a 
wise and a resolute nation ; and after an unbloody 
war of above a year, they retunied into their coun- 
tiy laden with spoils and great riches ; and w’ere U- 
lierally rewarded, as well for going out, as for com- 
ing into England. But from their return frem this 
expedition, their whole true* interest consisted in, 
and depende’d upon, an entire adhering to the king, 
and vindicating his honour and interest from all as- 
saults ; and their being suborned afterwards (when 
the king was in a hopeful way to have reduced his 
English'" rebels to their obedience, by the strength 
and power of his arms) to make a second invasion 
of the kingdom, was a weak and childish engage- 
ment, directly opposite to their ilitfcrest, except they 
had at the same tim'e a resolution to have changed 
their own government, and for dver to have re- 
nounced subjection to monarchy, (which wa»-never 
in their purpose to do,) or to withdraw it froUi the 
present king. “Again," when his majesty had trusted 
them so far (which they had never reason to expect) 
as to put bis royal person into their hands, and 

C * 

’ English] Not in MS, Again,] Not in MS 
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thereby giren them an opiportumtji to redeem them* book 
sdves in the eyes of the world, and to undo some - 
pari of the mischief they had done, it was surely ‘ 1647. 
their interest tor have joined cordially with him, and 
firmly to have united themselvffi to his party in vin- 
dication of the law, and the govemmentjestablished; 
and if they had not had the courage at that time to 
have looked the English army in the face, as appa- 
rently th^ had not, it^had l)een their interest to 
have retired with the king in the head of their army 
into Scotland ; and, leaving good garrisons in New- 
castle, Berwick, and Carlisle, all which were in their 
possession, to hav^ expected a revolution in England 
fropi the divisions aifiongst themselves, and from 
some conjunction with 'a strong body of th^' king’s 
English party, which would quickly have found 
themselves together < but" the delivery of the king 
up, besides the ihfamy of it, was, in wig w, destnic- 
tivc* to all that could be thought the>v interest. 

After all this, when they found themselves cozened 
mid deceived in all the measures they had taken, 
and laughed at and despised by those who had de- 
ceiveef them, to have a new opportunity to serve the 
king, and then to insist upon such conditions as 
must make it 'impossible for theih to serve him ef- 
fectually, was such a degree of weakness^, and a de- 
praved ijnderstftnding, that they can never be looked 
upon, as men who knewAvhat their interest was, or 
whftt was necessary to advance their own designs. 

And yet we shall be obliged to observe how incor- 
rigibly they adhered to this obstinate and froward ^ 

method, in all the transactions they af^tfert^ards had 

• 

' surely] Not in A/.V. ' wciikiifo*]* sotlishness 

' ^t] hikI 
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BOOK with the king; all which turned, as it could not but 

do, to their own ruin, and the destruction of thjit 

’ idol they adored, and paid their devotion to. Bht it 
is time to return to our discourse, from whence this 
tedious digression h^h misled us. 

IG'48. All desi^s and negociations, abroad and at home, 
cuiiditioii being in this state and condition, the ^ng' remained 
of Wight at under a strict and disconsolate imprisonment, no 
this time, being suffered to speak with him, and all dili- 
gence used to intercept all letters which might pass 
to or from him ; yet he found means sometimes, by 
the affection and fidelity of some inhabitants of the 
island, to receive important adVeiJisements from his 
friends ; and to write to and “receive letters from^the 
queen ;*and so he informed lier of the Scottish trans- 
action, and of all the other hopes he had ; and spemed 
to have some ease^; and look>ed upon it^as a good 
omen, that .in- that desperate lowness of his fortune, 
and notwithstanding all the care that ' was taken 
that none should be about him but men of inhuman 
tempers* and natures, void of all reverence towards 
God and man, his majesty’s gracious disposition and 
generous affability still wrought upon some soldier, 
or other person placed about him, to undertake'and 
perform some offices of trust, in conveying pai)ers to 
and from him. iSd great a force and influence had 
natural duty ; or some desperate me» had ^so much 
craft, and forecast, to lay ofet^a little applicatioft. that 
might bring advantage to them in such a change as 
they neither looked for, nor desired. But* many, 
V who did undertake to jMjrform tWse offices, did ift)t 

' to have some ease] to take Siiost barbarous and iiihiiinan 
much pleasure ' t * tempers 

^ of inhuman tempers] of the liut] For 
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^make good what** they promised ; «rhicH made it book 
jplain, they were permitted to get credit, that they_!iL_ 
might the more usefully* betray. 1648. 

In the parliament, there was no opposition or con- The present 
tradiction in any thing relating to the public; 
in ail those transactions which concerned j)articular “*"*• 
persons, wilh c^erence to rewards, preferments, or 
matter of profit, men were considered according to the 
party they were of ; every day those received benefit 
who had appeared most to adhere to the army ; the 
notorious presbyterians were removed from places® 
of profit and authority, which vexed them, and well 
j)separed and disposed them to be ready for revenge. 

But J;he pnlpit-skirmishbs were higher than ever; 
the presbyterians, in thdSe fields, losing nothing “of 
their c<iMrage, having a notorious power in the city, 
notwithstaijding the emplation of the independents, 
who were more ledrned and rational : who, though 
they Rad nof so great congregations o^' the common 
people, yet infected, and were followed by, the most 
substantial and wealthy citizens, and by others of 
better condition. To these men Cromwell and most 
of the officers of the army adhered, with bitterness 
against the other. But the divinity of the time was 
not to be judge'd, by the preachii^ and congrega- 
tions in churches, which were nt^" thought not to be 
the fit and propei’ places for devotion and religious 
asseniUIies! where the bish^s had exercised such il- 
limited tyranny, and w'^hich had been polluted by 
their original consecrations. Liberty* of conscience 
was* now become the* great charter ; and men who 
*^ere inspired, preached and prayed whcfl Silli where 

• .» I 
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BOOK they would. Cromwdl himself was the* greatest 
.preacher ; and most of the officers of the army, pud 
1648. many common soldiers, shewed their g\fts that way. 
Anabaptists^ grew very numerous, with whom the 
independents concurred sa far as to join with {hem 
for the u^er abdishing of tithes, as of Judaical in- 
stitution; which was now the patrimony of the 
Presbyterians, and therefore prosecuted by one party, 
and defended by the other, with equal .passion ai 
animosity. If any honest man*’ could have been ut 
so much ease as to have beheld the prospect with 
delight, never was such a scene of confusion, as at 
this time had spread itself over (he face' of the whole 
kingdom. * ^ 

Tliti prince’s During a’’ this time, thd prince remained at Paris 

under the government of his mother, exerci^ with 
that strictness, that though his highnes| was al)ove 
the age of seventeen years, it whs not desired ^ that 
he should meddle in any business, or be sensible of 
the unhappy condition the royal family was in. The 
assignation which was made by the court of Frafice 
for the better support of the prince, wa» annexed* to 
the monthly allowance given to the queen, and re- 
ceived by her, 'and distributed as she thought fit; 
such clothes and, other necessaries, provided for his 
highness as were thought convenient '; her majesty 
desiring to have it tnought that thtk princp bved en- 
tirely upon her, and thab it would not consist with 
the dignity of the prince of Wales to be a pensioner 
0 the king of France. Hereby none of his high- 

** Anabaptists] MS. adds: and desired] eighteen years, he ncvc|j , 
quakers * ’ , put on his hat before the queen ; 

* If anv honest man] And if nor was it desired 
any man T * t ' k conVenient] necessary ^ 

‘ seventeen years, it was nut • 
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.ness’s servants had any pretence to*ask money, but 
th^y were to be contented with what should be aJ- 
lowefl. to them ; which* was dispensed w'itli a very 
sparing hand ; nOr was the prince himself ev>«r mas- 
' ter of ten pistoles to dispose as hfe desired. The lord 
Jermyn was the queen’s chief officer, anjJ governed 
all her receipts,* and he loved jdenty so well, that he 
would not be without it, whatever others suffered.** 
idl who had any relation J;o the prince, were to im- 
plore his aid; and the prince himself could obtain 
nothing but by him ; which made most persons of 
honour of the English nation who were driven into 
banishment,^as many df -riie nobility and chief gentry 
of. tj)e kingdom then \^ere,' choose rather* to mala; 
their residence in any other place, as .‘Xltjen, Houen, 
and the like, than in Paris, where the prince was, 
and could .do so little nor was this economy well 
liked even in Fr&flcd’, nor the prince himself so 
mucli respetted as he would have been if he had 
lived more like himself, and appeared more con- 
cdl*ned in his own business. 

• When the marquis of Ormond came thither, he 
Was received very graciously by the queen, and con- 
sulteld with in all things, being the ^rson most de- 
pended upon to begin to give a tup to their fortune, 
recommended to them by the and of the most- 
universal repuWttion of any ymbject the kitig had. 
He pressed a speedy despatch, that he might pursue 
his designs in Ireland ; where he longed to be, whilst 
the affairs of that kingdom were ncr more taken « 
Iicart by the parliament, who had yet sent no sup- 
^ plies thither. He informed the queen, ^h<f the lord 

. ** others suffered.] others sut- quaiiited | 

fered,.^ho had been more uc- ' ' rather] Not in MS. 
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Boo|c Jermyn, of the* necessity of hastening that work. 

which they understood well ^enough by the Ii^sh 
1648. commissioners; who had b^n there, and had* been 
sent back with a million of proniises, a coin that 
court always aboufided with, and made most of its 
payments jn. 

When the queen, who was as zealous for the de- 
spatch as was possible, pressed the queen regent, 
and the cardinal, upon it,;^she received in words'^ all 
the satisfaction imaginable, and assurance that all 
things should be speedily provided ; and when the 
marquis spoke first with the cardinal upon the sub- 
ject, he found him well disposed;, making such ample 
promises for a very good suAi of money, and suph.a 
proportion of arms and ammunition, as could be 
wished. So that he thought he had no mor% to do, 
but to appoint the place for iiis embarlyition, that 
those provisions might be sent thfther to meet him ; 
and that he should be ready to transj^ort himself^ 
within a very short time ; of which he gave notice 
to those who expected him in Ireland, and prepared 
all his own accommodations accordingly. But he 
was very much disappointed in his expectation ; the 
cardinal was nob so confident of the recovery of tlie 
king’s affairs as disoblige the jioi’liament by con- 
tributing towards so tfiat affair advanced very 
slowly.' % H- S ^ 

Having now, contrary the order formeiiy ol)- 
served by me, crowded in all the particular passages 

• # • 

« 

^ in words] Not in ’’MS, season to be made use of, was ^ 

* so that a^ai{ advanced very over, and the inanjuis as far 

slowly.] Orimnally in MS.: so •from knowing when he should 

that after nitny Mdhths’ attend- go, as he was when he can^ 

ance, the winter, which was the thither. » 
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and important transactions of two^wholc years into book 
tljis book, that I might not interrupt or discontinue — 
the •relation of^the ntysterious proceedings of the 
army, their great hypocrisy, and dissimulation, prac- 
tised towards the king sgid his Jarty, and then their 
pulling off their mask, and appearing ijn their na- 
tural dress of ♦inhumanity and savageness, with the 
vile artifices of jthe Scottish commissioners to draw 
the king into their hands, and then their low and 
base compliance, and gross folly, in delivering him 
up, and lastly their absurd and merchandly traffick- 
ing with him for the price of returning to their al- 
legiance, \^en thgre’W^s no other way of preserv- 
ing^ themselves, and fheir nation from being de- 
stroyed, the many wofifl tragedies of the next year, 
whid^ filled the world with amazement and hor- 
ror, must ^e the subject of the discourse in the next 
book. • 

THE END OF THE TENTH BOOK. 
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